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2 OAHl|gyii!y^''%tANNIBALS. [chap. 

“ She’s the skipper to me 

shortly after I introd«ced myself. 

“ Fifty-eight toi^J^ Bp l|||^said it with such pride, 
and laid such etitjp^^i^^iillhe paltry hundredweight 
or so that constitutes tlie " odd,” that any remarks I 
might have made as to her size were instantly silenced. 

By the skipper I was introduced to the agent, and 
by him to a dozen or so of other nautical gentlemen, 
one of whom, a young man, was, I learned, to accom¬ 
pany us, being somehow interested in a part of the 
cargo. Him I have found a moat pleasant companion. 

Two bare little rooms formed the agent’s offices, 
upon whose wooden walls hung great charts represent¬ 
ing very large spaces of water dotted here and there 
with minute specks, v/hich, on their part, stood for 
“the Islands.” But the branches of beautiful coral 
and strange brightly-coloured shells on the safe and 
mantelpiece, and the richly-carved canoe-paddle pushed 
away in a corner behind a dusty file of old bills, were 
most suggestive of the interesting places to which they 
traded. Here I took my berth, and found myself, to 
my surprise, to be a person of some importance as “ the 
passenger,” for I am the^only one; and here I returned 
after making some purchases in the town of necessaries 
for the voyage, as nothing was provided in the way of 
cabin furniture but a mattress, of which, indeed, they 
spoke with some complacency, but which, after I had 
endured for two nights its intolerable smell and dirt, 
I besought the skipper to have thrust below. 

In the afternoon we all were ready to start, and 
were only waiting for our ” papers ” to arrive, when 
into the office bustled a fat metffiodistical-looking 
person, with a huge double chin and unctuous coun¬ 
tenance, bearing a parcel of documents which he had, 
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according to his own acooumt^ heett pitttfig through a 
wonderful series of evolutionSi and 
’em done in time.” Thii ge&aeman, with great kind¬ 
ness and forethought, knowing I was "the passenger," 
entered at once, with that volubility only gained in 
a pulpit, into an account of how he too was shortly 
going to Tonga, “ but catch him sailing for another six 
weeks yet: he was not going till the hurricane months 
were well over.” He told us we should be just in the 
right latitude for the hurricane which would be " out ” 
in about a fortnight. He remembered very well the 
sailing of the Pearl, which left just at this time five 
years ago, and she was lost and all hands, and The 
Three Brothers and The May Qae&n,; “but,” he ended, 
with an oil' ’ uckle, “ yea may get there all right 
• ou know; having thus done liis beat to cheer 

us up at partin, lie departed himself. All this would 
not have 1 en vortii tne telling but that I found out 
afterwards hai this was a man I heard a great deal of 
in the Tonga Islands, and who has almost unlimited 
powc: there. 

After aU we did not get off that day, as the breeze 
had fallen and we could not have cleared the harbour ; 
but next morning saw us at the wharf long before the 
town was astir. I had, in my anxiety not to be too 
late, arrived there a full hour before the others, after 
par sing a sleepless night, the combined result of the 
ceaseless activity of the mosquitoes and my own deter- 
mmation to awake at four. We “ cooeyed ” across the 
still water to the Caledonia, which was lying out in 
the stream, and her boat shortly put off and took us 
aboard. 1 stepped quite easily from the gunwale of 
the boat on to the schooner, which looked more diruhru- 
tive than before by the side of the full-rigged ships 
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in the harbour. Here we were joined by another 
young man who was pulled out from shore by his 
brothers, who acts as supercargo, and whose mysterious 
duties I have hardly solved to the end of the voyage. 
The anchor was quickly weighed, and easily too, for it 
is not much of one, and after “good-byes” to the 
brothers we began slowly to move down the harbour. 

The first thing we had to do was to try to cram 
our several trunks and bags into the cabin j for some 
time I thought it quite impossible that five men and 
their luggage could ever be stowed away in a cabin 
that looked no whit larger than those gaily-painted resi¬ 
dences on canal boats. The bunks, however, proved 
roomier than I expected, and when I had induced my 
belongings to fit themselves in, there was still space 
enough for me to bestow myself in—at full length, too, 
if I lie crossways. At times, when we roll a little, a 
portmanteau or so will come floundering down on to 
my legs, and afi avalanche of boots, books, and brushes 
at the same time descend upon my head from a species 
of shelf above it. But one grows accustomed to this 
sort of thing on board a little schooner. The table 
upon which, daily at eight, twelve, and five, appears 
the too, too frequent salt beef, is shaped like a flat iron 
to fit in the cabin, which is of the same form, and is 
of course very small, but we can manage to walk side¬ 
ways between it and the lockers, tripping up gaily over 
the staples and lashings which secure it to the floor. 

We are nine souls aboard. The skipper; the mate, 
who rejoices in. the name of Billy Mustard, a silent 
and taciturn man, who never talks nor smiles; Gilbert, 
who owns part of the cargo; Stodart, the supercargo; 
and myself, in the cabin. “ For’rad ” are three men 
and a boy, one of the men being cook. 
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Of course vre have music aboard; what ship was 
ever without it ? The very first evening Johnny, the 
boy, produced a dreadful moaning instrument, and, for 
an hour, entertained us with a selection of most dismal 
tunes, which he said, as indeed seemed probable, he 
had learned by ear. At the end of the performance I 
went to him and hypocritically spoke in favourable 
terms of the beauties of the concertina I need not 
have perjured myself, for he waxed very indignant, 
and glaring at me with his little peepy eyes as though 
he would wither me where I stood, he replied, “ This 
ain’t no concertina, it’s a harcordium,” Nor is the 
“ harcordium ” the only source of harmony we have 
aboard: we, too, have music astern. .For lo! in the 
cabin is a polished wooden box, upon whose hingeless 
lid is inlaid the counterfeit presentiment of a shell, 
more gorgeously tropical as to spines and knobs than 
any I ever saw on island beach. And is not this a 
musical box ? The accomplished makers, according to 
a tattered inscription on the inside, guarantee it to 
play Quatre Airsbut, alas, from some defect in the 
mechanism, induced by too frequent salt breezes and 
old age combined, this number is reduced to one, and 
a more ridiculous tune I never heard. Popular tradi¬ 
tion on board, from information received from former 
skippers—for the box is a fixture and skippers are not 
—states that this is a fantasia upon the Chinese 
National Anthem. I am not well acquainted with the 
music of the Celestial Empire, but should titiink that 
their ballads do partake very much of this character. 
The supercargo, being a youth of refined tastes, has 
this barbaric tinkling four or five times a day; and 
sometimes in the dead of night, when we give a lurch 
of a little extra extent, the diabolical machine will 
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produce, of its own accord, this wretched Chinese 
hymn, which it will play, in a jerky way, until it gets 
to within a couple of notes of the end, and then stops 
short in the most distracting manner. 

Two days out we began to have most lovely weather, 
and the Pacific did not belie its name. I rapidly re¬ 
covered from sea-sickness and was able to enjoy every¬ 
thing that the cook sent us at meal times, though some 
of the dishes were curious. I was ill at first, for, 
although custom has made me a moderately good sailor, 
I have had no experience of so small a craft as this 
where the motion is so short and quick. At first, too, 
I was troubled by the cockroaches and other shiny- 
coated gentry who perambulate and amble over one at 
night. Not only are they cannibal but omnivorous, 
and to preserve my travelling bag and trunk from 
their assaults I now strew about my bunk bait in the 
form of • old boots and shoes for their delight, they 
having an inordinate passion for those articles. I am 
always up at sunrise, and take my bath when the deck 
is washed, sitting, like a Triton, just at the break of the 
poop, having buckets of water thrown at me by one of 
the two able-bodied seamen that form our crew, just 
as long as I think his patience will hold out. Our 
fresh water is in a square tank on the deck, and is of 
a rusty yellow colour; when thirsty one has only to 
seize “ the dipper,” and, lowering it through the small 
opening, with the rather slimy string, pull up as much 
water as one wants, like an educated bullfinch. By 
the side of this we—such as wish to—^wash in an iron 
basin placed upon the harness cask, where the salt 
junk lies pickling, and there, with the pint of water 
we each may use, swilling about from side to side, we 
wash as best we may. 
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Day after day we have gUd^ alcmg, seeing no sail 
but the diminutive ones of the “ Portuguese mmi-of- 
war,” whole armadas of which pass us in most imwar* 
like brilliancy of colour; and no land but Eaoul Island, 
one of the Kennadecs, when we were eight days out. 
On that island there lives, for reasons best known to 
himself, a man with his wife and three children, com¬ 
pletely shut off from the outer world, for no ships 
regularly call there; he is dependent, for everything 
they cannot produce in the island, upon the rare visits 
of some whaler calling for water. Day after day the 
same broad blue expanse of water greets us, its 
monotony only broken by the appearance of some great 
shark that we should try to catch, apd once by the 
approach of some mysterious denizen of the deep that I 
thought was a whale and her calf, but which the im¬ 
passioned supercargo declaifed was the great sea-serpent, 
an account of which, signed by one or two of the crew, 
will appear, I believe, in the Auckland papers on the 
return of the Caledonia. Time passes calmly by in 
these calm seas, and it is occupation enough to sit and 
watch the gorgeous medusa palpitating past, their 
crystal bells of blue or crimson regularly expanding 
and contracting in the unnaturally, praetematuraUy 
blue water. To steer a little and leave a shamefully 
serpentining track, to try to catch some cunning old 
albatross who is far too wary to bo hooked; to follow 
the shadow of the sails as they move across the deck 
with my finger between the pages of a book in which 
I make a vain pretence of reading — vain, because 
there is always something to be seen or something to 
be done on board a little schooner where every one 
lends a hand—^make up my usual day. No letters to 
be received and none to write, no appointments to be 
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kept aad nowhere to be obliged to go, all one’s meals 
occurring with a charming regularity, and being of 
not quite so charming a sameness. Salt beef, biscuit, 
cheese, bread, and pickles, all being excellent articles 
in their way, but one may grow just a trifle weary of 
seeing them three times a day for several weeks. 
Then there is no trouble about one’s dress: a pair of 
trousers, the older the better, a shirt and a shady bat, 
and there we stand, confessed, as often without shoes 
and stockings as with them. We sleep when we like 
and get up when we like, often turning out in the 
middle of the night for a prowl on deck—^they to see the 
state of the weather or have a smoke, and I-r—romantic 
youth—to watch the glorious beauty of the stars. How 
they blaze and burn in these southern heavens 1 I 
cannot think how people who have both wealth of 
time and money can travel by noisy, dirty steamers, 
which by- their very din and commotion frighten from 
them every wonder of the deep, when they could, if 
they w'ould, sail over the great sea and watch it in ail 
the beauty of its calm and the grandeur of its storm. 
Seen from the hurricane-deck of a crowded steamer 
the sea loses all its charm, and to know it as it is, and 
to love it for what it is, one must live with it; float on 
it when becalmed, hot, glassy, and clear; or career and 
bound over it before a gale, when dull-coloured but 
living, at the wayward will of the winds and of itself. 
Tear through it with the monotonous “ thud-thud ” and 
even pace of time-regulated steamers, and one can 
never know the ocean. 

Our skipper, or master as he calls himself, is a great 
deep-chested, pleasant, even-tempered man, who ran 
away from his home in Huntingdonshire at the early 
age of eighty and has since then gone through many 
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marvellous and some few discreditaUe adventures, all 
of which he relates with equal openness and unreserve. 
He is very much attached to amateur doctoring, and 
every one knows when an amateur is seized with this 
passion how fiercely the fever rages. He is ready with 
his medicine chest upon the slightest provocation, and 
the hash he makes of the names of the drugs, and the 
curious uses to which he would apply them, are vastly 
entertaining. He recommends me ipecacuanha for in¬ 
digestion ; and the other day the imfortunate Johnny 
having sprained his wrist, the skipper bore down upon 
him with an old stone ginger-beer bottle of Epsom 
salts and insisted upon his taking it upon the spot. 

Unfortunately, quiet times cannot la§t for ever, and 
I was almost sorry when the skipper told us that to¬ 
morrow he hoped to sight Tonga, for though to see the 
Islands was the reason of my leaving home, the getting 
to them has been so plea.sant that I could have wished 
almost that the time had been doubled. Next morn¬ 
ing, dim through the haze, loomed Eua, our first port 
of call. It is onu of the Tongatabu group, the Friendly 
Isles, and is a bold looking island, its highest land 
being 600 feet above sea-leveh I was all excitement, 
this being my first glimpse of the tropics, and as we 
neared the land my excitement only increased, for I 
could distinguish the coco-palms growing thick upon 
a little islet that we had to round to get to the anchor¬ 
age, and had I not longed all my life to see the coco- 
palms growing from the sands ? A little rocky islet 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, mostly of tall palms, 
with the mighty surf booming and roaring round it, 
testing the rocks within its reach, is enoi^h, I think, 
to excite the most phlegmatic of men, which I am not. 
Beefs are everywhere about the island, and the surf 
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dashes upon them scattering itself into great sheets of 
white spray twenty or thirty feet high. This has a 
most beautiful and astonishing effect, for the sea seems 
calm and motionless, except for the general ocean 
swell; but as the water nears the reef it rises in a 
great grand curve which shines out emerald green 
against the dark pure blue of the deeper water, and 
dashing itself, with its mighty force, upon the reef, it 
rises in the air a cloud of white spray. It does not 
curl over and break like a wave, but rises suddenly, 
from the check given to its impetus by the rocks of 
the reef, with a rush and roar as of some gigantic thing 
set free for a moment only to fall captive again the 
next in a dazriing shower. 

The day is hot and the sky blue and clear; over 
the island fly flocks of pure white tropic birds, pairs of 
which often separate themselves and fly together higher 
and higher till almost lost in the cloudless sky. We 
passed up the west coast of the island pleasantly 
enough, but found upon rounding the point that we 
should be unable, on account of the wind,* to land; 
ships have to anchor out in the open at Eua, as there 
is no harbour, but the wind blowing freshly firom the 
north prevented our doing so with any safety. Had 
it been another time of the year, the skipper said he 
should not mind anchoring there, but now, in these, 
the hurricane months, the weather is so very treacherous 
that he feared being blown ashore. I was annoyed at 
this, as after weeks of sailing the sight of land makes 
one’s very muscles twitch for exercise, and Eua looked 
so beautiful. Beyond the great rocks and reefs on 
which the surf breaks tireless and unceasing, commences 
the belt of dense and beautiful bush that extends some 
distance up the island. Cl(»e to the shore, within 
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reach of the wind-driven spray, runs the line of coco- 
palms which surrounds the island j at some height 
above the sea they cease, and a dense growth of other 
trees takes their place. The centre of the island, all 
the higher part, is bare of bush, but is of a fine green, 
and here, I believe, the white man settled on the 
island is trying to introduce and breed sheep for wool¬ 
growing purposes. From what I hear he is labouring 
under great difiSculties, as the natives kill and eat 
many of his finest stock, and are not punished for 
doing so, as they say that the animals wander on to 
their lands. The owner cannot well fence in all his 
property to prevent them from straying, and so the 
thing goes on. I have no doubt they will settle 
the dispute amicably, as fhere is little litigiousness 
in the Friendly Islands, and no lawyers. Oh happy 
Tonga ! 

I tried to induce the skipper to risk a landing, but 
it was of no avail. I reminded him that we had a mail 
for Ena and ought to land it, but all he troubled about 
it was to say, " Oh yes, but we can take that with us 
to Tonga, and I daresay it will get across in a week or 
so.” It certainly did seem a rather feeble excuse to 
land, for, as far as I could discover by pinching and 
otherwise investigating the bag, which reposed in one 
of the lockers on which we sit, it only consists of two 
letters. So without wasting time we altered our 
course for Tonga, which lies, a long low line on the 
horizon, nine miles away. It took us about four hours 
to sail across, but we could not get in after all, as it was 
growing late and soon would be dark, and the navigation 
about here is so very intricate, because of the many 
islets and long stretches of reef. You see a long line 
of broken water, right away from land, and you know 
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that below lies a coral reef. This group, too, is not 
very well known, and the charts mark “imperfectly 
surveyed," so that we have to keep a man in the 
cross-trees to shout down directions to the man at the 
wheel, and obviously this cannot be done at night, so 
we kept tacking in the channel between the islands 
tin morning, sometimes approaching quite close to Eua, 
but fighting shy of Tongatabu with all its reefs and rooks. 

The next morning broke dull and gray, and I feared 
that I should become acquainted with tropic islands 
with the unpleasant adjunct of tropic rain; but as the 
day grew older it improved and brightened, till towards 
ten o’clock, when we began to get amongst the reefs, 
it had glorified into a perfect day of sunshine and blue 
sky. A constant look-out of two men in the cross- 
trees had to be kept, the water often breaking all 
round us in long lines of foam, and occasionally there 
is but a narrow passage of deep water between the 
reefs. . BDly Mustard, the silent mate, now came to 
the front: having cruised for years in these waters, he 
knows by heart every in and out of the reef, and not¬ 
withstanding some noisy contentions between him and 
the impassioned supercargo, who has also visited Tonga 
several times, they managed to bring us to anchor 
safely in the harbour, somewhat to my astonishment, 
as they both endeavoured to clear their Heads and 
refresh their memories with copious applications 
(internal) of “ square ’’ gin. The water is really won¬ 
derfully beautiful, so bright are its tints and so clear 
its transparence; when over sand or coral patches it 
is of the loveliest turquoise colour, and when over rock 
of the darkest sapphire; and everywhere one sees the 
water in streaks and patches of these violently-con¬ 
trasted tints. 
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Tongatabu is a low-lying crescent-shaped island, 
an abrupt little hill in Nukualofa, its highest part, 
only rising to a height of fifty-five feet. Seen from 
the sea it seems one mass of coco-palms, so dense is 
the fringe of them round the shore. The town of 
Nukualofa, the capital, is not impressive, as it consists 
chiefly of hideous erections in wood put up by an 
erstwhile missionary, cast off by his order, who has 
wheedled his way into old King George’s graces till 
now he is supreme in these islands. I cannot speak 
of this calmly, so hot is my indignation against the 
shameless acts of this Vandal. Years ago the grassy 
road that lies along the shore in front of Nukualofa 
was beautified and shaded by an avenue of ancient 
trees, planted by the natives generations back ; behind 
this stood their quaint and charming buildings, all of 
which, m one part, have been removed and replaced 
by pretentious wooden erections, presumably of the 
reverend gentleman’s own design; a hideous “ palace ” 
for the king, awful government buildings, and a great 
gaol, which the ordinances and restrictions invented 
and fr<imed by the same reverend gentleman manage 
generally to keep full; and last, but certainly not least, 
the large and handsome house of the poor self-saciifioing 
missionary himseE Thinking that the beauty and 
grandeur of these erections could not well be seen by 
incoming vessels, he ruthlessly cut down the shady 
avenue where generations had played and strolled and 
rested, and left a monument of self-glorification—these 
white staring sheds he had caused to be put up—^as 
glowing and shadeless as they are unnecessary and 
hideous. There certainly may have been, and probably 
were, other and more mercenary motiyea for the 
erection of these buildings, but of those I cannot 
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speak. I asked a native afterwards why they did not 
plant young trees that an avenue might again, in years 
to come, give its grateful shade. *" What would be the 
use,” said he bitterly, “when maybe the next mis¬ 
sionary that got power would have them all removed.” 

There are eight or ten small islands in the harbour, 
if you can call it one, in which we are now lying, and 
all are covered with palms and small bushes; they rise 
but a very few feet above the sea-level—^their golden 
sands and crown of palms seem floating on the smooth 
surface of the reef-protected sea. Amongst these we 
steered our course, and at about twelve, the day having 
become scorchingly hot, we had almost reached the 
shore and began taking in sail, and let go the anchor, 
which we did about three hundred yards from land. 
We could see brown natives walking on the beach, and 
some busily at work forming a rough sort of pier of, 
coral rock, from which there put off a boat containing 
four splendid-looking fellows, three rowing, and one 
sitting in the stem, wearing, besides the usual vaia or 
waistcloth, a thick jacket of leather lined with red 
flannel, which does not meet round him and shows his 
naked flesh between with a very funny effect. Doubt¬ 
less it adds much to his dignity, but he must suffer 
torments from the heat of it. This gentleman, Friday, 
quickly boarded us; he is a great fat man, the picture 
of good humour, and in his one body personifies Mail- 
master, Harbour-master, Officer of Health, and I know 
not how many other posts. He brought aU sorts of 
papers, which he did not understand in the least, and 
an imposing looking scroll, inscribed by my friend the 
minister, with all sorts of pains and penalties that we 
are to suffer if we transgress the regulations there set 
down. We were much amused by the list of fines 
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imposed for all manner of charming little vices, so 
many dollars for this and so many for that, which 
doubtless would greatly increase the balance at the 
exchequer if.only they could get them; the natives 
of course have to pay, but I think the lordly white 
generally goes scot free. Friday and his men coming 
on board, we regaled them with cheese and biscuits 
and other delicaci®; Friday, I fear, putting a series of 
hieroglyphics, which he and the missionary teachers 
say is his signature, at the foot of our papers, without 
much trouble or questioning, upon receiving a little 
gin, the sale of which to natives in Tonga is strictly 
and wisely forbidden by the king, George Tubou. He 
was very pressing in his invitations for some of us to 
go over to his island, wliich lies about three miles out, 
and spend a day there, and I hope during my stay in 
Tonga to do so. Gilbert and I went ashore with him, 
his three brawny men rowing us. They are enor¬ 
mously muscular, and their dress—a narrow strip of 
native cloth round their loins, over which often hangs 
a sort of fringe of aromatic smelling leaves—shows 
their beautiful make to great advantage. 

As we passed the little pier or breakwater that is 
being reconstructed, a hurricane which occurred about 
a week ago, and which we fortunately missed, having 
carried away one end of it, a whole crowd of natives 
stood up to see us, shouting greetings as we passed. 
Very wild and picturesque they looked in their bright 
coloured valas, which contrasted well with the rich 
tones of their skins. Friday informed us that these 
were all prisoners, who being unable to pay the fines 
imposed, have to come here and work off the amount. 
Men and women work together, and seem to feel their 
position very little, as nearly all are being punished 
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for what goes unpunished at home, and they feel no 
shame, as they know nothing will be thought of it by 
their friends when their term of punishment is finished. 
It is a marvel to me that they bear so calmly the tyranny 
of the missionaries, for it is mostly they that impose 
these laws. Why should Polynesian people be taxed, 
fined, and imprisoned according to the rules of the 
civilisation of an alien race ? Many a time since that 
day I first landed in Tonga have I wished I were a 
native of those islands: were I so for a time, one of my 
first acts should be to stir up, and head if necessary, a 
revolt against what must be a most galling yoke. But 
these natives are a childlike and superstitious race, and 
the hell-fire doctrine generally propounded by these 
gentle teachers of Christianity subjugates and subdues 
them. I should be sorry to class all missionaries to¬ 
gether, for there are some that are, I am sure, earnest 
and devout men, and in some few places they may 
have done good; for instance (to give the devil his due), 
I believe it is chiefly owing to their exertions that 
cannibalism is nearly extinct in the greater part of 
Fiji; but I must say that the system of Europeanisa¬ 
tion, rather than civilisation, that they endeavour in 
most places to introduce, is not only unbeneficial but 
harmful to the native races. Habits and customs of 
countless generations are repressed, with the result that 
deceit and falsehood are added to their other faults. 
Perhaps it is that the influence of white men, apart 
from missionaries, is a cause of harm: this may be, and 
probably is; but it is universally admitted by all who 
know anything of this part of Polynesia, that the 
farther away from the mission settlements a native is 
the better he is and the more to be trusted. 

I shall never foi^et my sensations of wild delight 
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and excitement upon landing for the first time on one 
of these lovely coral islands; to have the dream of 
one’s life thus realised, and to be able to wander 
whithersoever one would in the dim light of the 
glorious bush, or by the blue water of the sea, is, I 
think, enough to intoxicate one. I know the few 
whites who came down to the shore to see us land 
must have thought me a very lunatic from the way I 
rushed off. A narrow channel has been cut through 
the coral so that boats can come at low tide quite up 
to the beach, so, standing on the bows of the boat, I 
but waited for a wave to recede and sprang ashore. 
The sand is a bright gold colour, and this was my first 
surprise, for I fail to see why sand shopld be yellow 
that is composed chiefly of ground-down white coral. 
Just beyond this belt of gold is a broad strip of soft 
green turf that runs—most delightful of roads—along 
the shore in front of Nukualofa. This turf is kept 
short by a few horses—thin, miserable, dejected animals, 
that suffer intensely from the heatj and by whole 
crowds of pigs—nice clean pigs, though of the scraggiest 
nature, that vary from the tenderest infancy to the 
hoariest old age. These trot about everywhere, and 
how everybody knows his own pig is a mystery to me. 
They have a distinct character of their own: once 
having seen them you could never mistake a Pacific 
Island pig for any other, see him where you would; 
their long thin snouts, rugged spines, and general flat¬ 
ness—the whole pig looking as narrow as a flitch at 
home—stamp them as a pig apart. Beyond this road 
of turf commence the coco-palms, a great rii^ of which 
surrounds the whole island, and amongst their sloping 
stems, in litde clearings, stand the houses fmd the 
few sheds that form the capital of Toi^atabu. The 
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European traders’ buildings are pretty, well built, 
brightly coloured little places, and the native resi¬ 
dences are small but comfortable. 

Tongan houses are oval, and are formed thus:— 
Two posts of twelve or fourteen feet in height support 
the roof-pole, which is lashed to them, and this supports 
in its turn the long bamboos of which the rafters are 
made, and which rest on but project beyond the short 
posts to which are fastened the reed-weaving which 
forms the sides. The roof is formed of thick thatch, 
kept in its place by long boughs of the coco-palm; there 
is no chimney nor even smoke vent, as fires are very 
seldom lighted inside the dwellings. There is no 
window, as sijfficient light comes in at the two low 
doors, at one of which some woman is generally sitting 
busy with her tafpa making, or some other household 
work. As for furniture there is never very much in 
these houses,—a few mats, and a wooden chest in which 
their, treasures are packed away, and on the floor are 
generally one or two of the wooden pfllows that they 
use. These are often nothing but pieces of bamboo 
raised a little at either end on wooden feet, but some¬ 
times they are made of a hard dark wood, and are 
charmingly decorated. The king’s house, as I said 
before, is a large and hideous erection, and is distin¬ 
guished by possessing a little tower and a big flagstaff. 
But I did not want to see the town, any more than I 
did the white traders, so I started up the grassy broom 
road, stared at and recognised as a stranger by every 
native that I passed. 

With the sound of the surf stiU in my ears, and the 
sweet night air blowing softly into the cabin where I 
am writing, I feel utterly unable to describe what I have 
seen to-day in my first tropic walk. I have been, and 
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still am, far too excited to remember much. I know I 
have been astonished and delighted with everything I 
have seen, and that nothing has been at all like what 
I expected it would be. For instance, although I have 
read so many books about these islands and their fruits 
and flowers, it was quite a surprise to find a coco-palm 
to be what it is. Travellers, and people who write books 
of travel (not at all the same thing by-the-by), always 
seem to take for granted that their readers know as 
much as they do about common objects of the Tropics, 
so that they never deign to stop to describe the most 
frequent, and consequently the most typical ones. Now 
here was I, well up in travels from Captain Cook down¬ 
wards, labouring under the delusion that <Joco-nuts grew 
singly on the top of the palm in the sort of cup formed 
by the branches, and I am not sure that my vivid 
imaginings had not decorated the nut with a sort of 
tuft at the top from which the celebrated fibre (I always 
called it “ coir ”) was made. It is very different from 
that The palms are all of different heights, and are 
leaning in all directions instead of being proudly erect 
as I had pictured them; the crown of leaves, instead 
of being airy, filmy, and floating, and emerald-hued, is 
decidedly stiff in texture, although exquisitely graceful 
in curvature, and is quite a diUl yellowish and dark 
green, and the mid-rib a good, solid, heavy piece of 
timber. The nut is covered with a thick coat of fibrous 
matter, and is smooth and bright; they grow in clusters 
underneath the leaves, just at the top of the tree, and 
as many as sixty to a hundred on one palm. In taste 
it is about as much like the hard, dded-up nuts that 
we get at home as the real tree is to my imagined one. 
Years ago, when I was a small boy, I used to wisb 
myself in the land where coco-nuts grew and where I 
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should not have to pay sixpence (eightpence for a large 
one) for each one that I wanted. Here tiiey are to be 
had for the asking, and they are lying on the shore and 
under the trees in all stages of growth, from the tiny 
baby one the size of a walnut, pushed off the stem by 
its more vigorous brothers, to huge full-grown ones as 
large as a big Dutch cheese. A young coco-palm, before 
the stem has grown, and when aU the branches spring 
from the ground, or close to it, is one of the veiy love¬ 
liest things in nature, the boughs are so large and 
graceful; when planted on either side of a road they 
meet overhead, forming a vista of arches more beautiful 
than any Gothic aisle. 

Beneath and between the palms grow all sorts of 
bushes that I did not know anything about, but whose 
wondrous beauty I could feast on—a perpetual feast, 
too, for I never tire of them, and they never give over 
bloomii^. There is one which attains a height of twenty 
or thirty feet, and grows almost first in the line of green 
on the edge of the shore, that is covered with great 
flowers of pale yellow, with deep centres of a dark claret 
colour. This is the hybiscus. It is something like the 
single hollyhocks that grow in old cottage gardens at 
home, and it has a large pistil and stamens that pow¬ 
dered my too confiding nose when I essayed to smell 
it. Then there is the single gardenia, covered with its 
white clematis-shaped flowers, with which the whole 
air is fragrant, and which the native girls pluck and 
place in their dusky hair, forming coronals more beauti¬ 
ful than many a one of gems. About these flowers 
large butterflies float languidly—one of a royal purple, 
dark and lustrous, with eyes of a lighter shade of colour 
than that marked upon his wings; and many others 
equally beautiful. Ah, what a hopeless task it seems 
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to try to describe even a tithe of tibe beauties of these 
glorious islands! There i§ a rapturous intoxication in 
the very air one breathes, a sense of beauty everywhere 
around, in earth and sea and air, that it is impossible 
to describe with mere pen and ink It is a great mis* 
take to travel alone: I miss having a companion more 
than I can say, for every moment there is something 
strange, or new, or beautiful, of which one wants to 
speak. 

Even in this, my first walk, I noticed how much we 
owe here to the leguminous plants, as at home, for the 
beauty of the country. A large pea-like plant covers 
the sand and holds it together, only just above high- 
water mark, and over the bushes grows another of the 
same family, with beautiful rlowers of a golden yellow. 

As you walk along the ground seems to crackle 
under ynur feet. This I ascribed at first to the dryness 
of the coarse grass, but which I very soon saw was caused 
by the crowds of grasshoppers that sprang up in every 
direction at each step. But while I am speaking of 
the insects I must say something of the spiders: they 
certain! y are astonishing, and are among the objecTs one 
first notices. Between the boughs of the hybiscus are 
woven great nets, a foot or more across, of strong golden 
coloured thread, and these nets are made “ taut ” by 
even stronger stays of fibre, that stretch five or six feet 
sometimes to a convenient bough. Some of the thickest 
of th&se threads are quite unpleasantly strong when 
they catch your face in walking, they are so tough and 
elastic. In the very centre of the webs, and they are 
innumerable, sit huge spiders, with bodies as large, in 
fine specimens, as a good big cheny, and legs two or 
three inches long. 

But what is the use of talking of spiders when 
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there are animals—splendid animals—of so much 
greater interest to speak of jn I mean the charming men 
and delightful women of these islands. I had not gone 
very far before I became aware of many a pair of bright 
laughing eyes peeping out at me from the shelter of 
the little houses. They saw at once that I was a stranger 
to the island, for truly they knew everybody on it, and 
naturally they took an intm-est in me. I walked calmly 
on as though I did not see them, for at first, poor fellow, 
I did not know their little ways, though, to be sure, I 
very soon learned them. I soon met two fine-looking 
fellows, wearing the usual dress, and carrying over their 
shoulders a basket full of fruits. They stopped me, or 
I stopped them, it is difficult to say which; but we 
stopped and had a little conversation, which it is per¬ 
haps needless to say neither of us understood, as they 
talked in their delightful liquid Tongan, and I in my 
usual pure English. They unshouldered their basket, 
with the prompt hospitality of Tongans, and offered me 
of its contents, which I as promptly took, choosing a stick 
of green bamboo-looking stuff, because I thought I 
should not like the unripe bananas, which were the only 
alternative. I did not at all know what to do with it 
when I had it, as 1 already had a walking stick, and 
seeing my hesitation, one of these two good fellows 
took it from me, and with his strong white teeth began 
to tear off the hard outside covering. Then it struck me 
that probably it was sugar-cane, which notion I tested 
experimentally when the cane was returned to me. It 
proved to be so, for when I put my teeth into the white 
short substance, I felt the sugar trickling in sticky 
streams all about my lips; one has to take great bites 
of the crisp cane, which one immediately chews, and 
spits out, as elegantly as possible, the woody fibre that 
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is left. These traces of sugar-cane consumption are seen 
all along the roads and paths. 

I was walking about all the afternoon in the bush 
and along the paths, and at about five o’clock, being 
near the little coral quay, I was shouted to from a boat 
full of natives just starting from the shore. I found 
it was Friday, with his sturdy rowers and his two 
charming daughters, one quite a lovely girl, and shining 
deliciously with palm oil, having put on an extra quan¬ 
tity for the occasion. As a rule, the oil they put on 
does not show, as they rub it into the skin, making it 
as soft and sleek as satin, but not at all greasy. 

The inhabitants of the Friendly Islands are not at 
all the colour that I thought to find them: they are 
far from being as dark as I expected. I t hink the best 
idea that I can give of their delightful colour is to say 
that it very much resembles that of a cup of good 
coffee with a great deal of rich cream in it. They are 
muscular, cheerful-looking, and well fed; and their 
featui .a are, I think, much better than the English 
average, being in many cases regular and fine. The 
nose may be rather broad at the base, but it is frequently 
well out; the mouth is large and the lips a trifle full, 
but the teeth they disclose are strong and white and 
even, and their eyes are large and dark and lustrous. 
The women of Tonga have, I verily believe, the most 
beautiful eyes in the world, and they know how to use 
them too. Liquid, soft, and speaking, they glance 
through the fringe of their silken lashes in a manner 
that is indescribably sweet. Their dress consists of a 
cloth fastened round the waist, which hangs down 
below the knees; the body has no covering, and they 
go bareheaded. The missionaries, with their usual 
idiotic interference, have tried to alter this sensible 
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dress, which is decent, even according to our artificial 
notions of modesty, and most admirably suited to the 
climate. They insist on the women wearing a sort of 
absurd pinafore, which is left off on every possible 
occasion; and some time ago a law was made that 
every man should wear European dress of shirt and 
trousers, and leave off the charming mla. To enforce 
this iniquitous law the manufacture of tappa, the 
native made cloth, was prohibited, so that perforce the 
natives had to purchase European fabrics, a thing very 
greatly to the advantage of the tradera, through whose 
influence with the minister this disgraceful state of 
affairs was brought about. But even the worm will 
turn, and this* was too much for the gentle Tongan, 
and the law has wisely been repealed by the king. 
To such an extreme was the enforcement of this act 
carried, that any man seen without trousers and shirt 
on the turf road in Nukualofa was liable to a fine of 
many dollars. It seems a queer state of affairs that a 
man cannot walk along the very road his ancestors 
made, in the dress of his country, but must don the 
hideous garments of an intruding people. In the 
church at Tongatabu, where the intelligent missionary 
of course rules supreme, this ordinance, which forbids 
any man to attend the service except he comes in 
European costume, is still enforced. It is perhaps 
needless to say that the women have to wear bonnets 
or hats, because St. Paul said that in his opinion it was 
seemly for a woman to have her head covered, so these 
poor creatures have to discard their wreaths and natural 
flowers, and stick on their heads bonnets or hats adorned 
with feathers and artificial flowers, like any factory 
hand in England. Certainly, one of the late missionaries, 
still living in Tonga, is sl^wdly suspected of having 
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received a bribe from the Gtorman traders tiiere to 
frame and pass these regulations, that were so greatly 
to their advantage, and I am told even received a 
decoration of some sort from the Grerman Govern¬ 
ment for his generally unpateiotic, if not treasonable, 
behaviour. 

But while I have been making this short digression 
I have reached the little quay to which Friday’s boat hqs 
put back; and room being made for me, I jumped in and 
sat down between the two Miss Fridays. It is blazingly 
hot on the water, but I did not notice that very much, 
as my attention was fixed upon the wonders of the 
bright coral garden below us. There in the clear 
depths bloom with most wondrous colours these strange 
ocean flowers; incredibly bright are their blues and 
pxirples, gold and rose tints; strange zoophytic forms, 
too, with their fringe of tentacles waving, are of every 
gorgeous hue; and fish flit in and out their mimic 
caves and grottoes as bright as they. One of the most 
beaut'ful and wonderful sights of all this bright tropic 
world are these rich sea gardens. 

In the cool of the evening, when the fierce sun had 
set, some of us lazily pulled ashore in our own heavy 
boat, and Gilbert and I went visiting some of the white 
settlers that he knows here. Most of them are Germans, 
some of whom have married native women, and have 
broods of little dusky children tumbling about their 
houses. The evenings cool, or comparative cool, after 
the heat of the day, is delicious; many peojde are out 
and about, strolling along the turfy road just above the 
sea; the beating of the smf upon the reef is heard with 
greater distinctness in the silence of the night; the 
stars are shining with a golden radiance in the deep 
blue of the sky; here and there a light shines softly 
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through the palms, and now and then dim figures, 
white-robed, pass us, hand-in-hand, idyllic. It seems 
a dream, a quiet dream. 

When we again reached the little landing-place no boat 
was to be seen; the others had arrived first and gone ofiP, 
and left us to our fate ashore; and although I “cooeyed” 
to the OakdoTvia till I was hoarse, they would not hear, 
and we had made up our minds to bear it like philo¬ 
sophers and stay on shore, when we fortunately stumbled 
upon three natives who paddled us across with the 
greatest kindness. Here I now am very tired and very 
sleepy, trying my utmost, and failing, to write a coherent 
account of what I have been doing all this wondrous 
day. The tallow candle in the japanned candlestick is 
guttering away, and the smoky flame is quivering in 
the light breeze that comes through the skylight over¬ 
head. The silent mate, Billy Mustard, has just come 
aboard .somehow, most awfully drunk, and just as 
awfuUy blasphemous; I hear him now cursing away on 
the quarterdeck, where he has gone to slumber through 
a pleasant shower of heavy rain, under the impression 
that he is in his own bunk. 
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TONaATABU— (continued). 

To attempt to tell even a part of what I have seen in 
these first few days is really more than I can do; all 
day long I am in a wild state of admiration and delight, 
for everything I see is novel and fresh to me. I rise 
with tlie lark, or lot me say the cooee, for the sake of 
local colour, und because tb^re are no larks hereabouts, 
and soon after some of us would put off in the boat 
and ro'.y to a convenient place for a bathe. There are 
a great many sharks about, but if several bathe together 
the noise and splashing frighten them away. What 
glorioiji bathing it is I need not say, the water clear 
as the sky above it, and so warm and pleasant that an 
hour lu it does not chill; then diving down into the 
crystal depths, almost to the branching corals with 
their gorgeous hues, or springing after some small fish, 
sky-blue, or striped, or gold, and always missing him : 
I never had such bathing before. 

One of the days I remember, after my morning 
swim I began a little sketch of Nukualofa from the 
schooner, much to the dehght of a jolly brown native, 
who sat beside me from the very commencement to 
the end, and whose joy knew no boimds when I laid 
on the colour pretty thickly. I fear that in my 
endeavours to raise myself as an artist in the estimation 
of this gentle savage, I intensified the greens and 
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yellows, and made the blue of the sea bluer than 
nature, if that is possible, even with Messrs. Windsor 
and Newton’s best ultramarine, or cobalt. At about 
ten I landed in the blazing heat, chastely arrayed in 
cotton trousers and the thinnest of shirts, and a hat, 
whose huge dimensions, I fear, rather alarm the 
children. Speaking of the children reminds me what 
funny little urchins they are; they trot about perfectly 
happy without a stitch of clothing on, their little 
stomachs enormously distended, and with their heads 
completely shaved, except for one long lock at the top 
or sides. How it is that their brains do not frizzle in 
the sun I know not, but suppose it is that a merciful 
Providence has^bestowed skulls of extra thickness upon 
them. 

The heat was intense; everybody says that the 
last few days have been hotter than any time during 
the summer. Some little way up the grove I was 
walking in I could no longer endure it; the trees keep 
off the little breeze that blows, and the heat is then 
unbearable; so I turned off on to the shore, through a 
tangle of low bushes that grow beneath the palms. 
On some of these bushes I found long trumpet-shaped 
flowers, with stamens and a ridiculously long pistil of 
a purple colour. The ways and tricks adopted by 
flowers to prevent self-fertilisation are most wonderful, 
£ind nowhere more so than here. I found the sand 
almost unbearably hot, as the sun had been up some 
hours, and as I had no shoes or stockings on I turned 
seawards, and waded in the shallow water that lies at 
ebb tide between the shore and the reef. This space 
is covered with coral d&)Tis turning gradually to sajid, 
but the hard and pointed pieces that have not yet done 
so hurt the feet terribly as one walks on them. The 
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water is almost unpleasantly hot to step into, yet in 
these little pools live all sorts of queer beasts, the most 
frequent of which is the black, slippery hiche-de-mer, 
which I always try to avoid stepping on, they look so 
slug-like. This is the creature that the Chinese are so 
passionately fond of in soups; it is dried and is sent 
them from the Pacific Islands; I almost think that if 
our pigtailed brethren saw them in their natural con¬ 
dition they would be less attached to the delicacy. 

Wliilst I was slowly walking along, looking at the 
hundreds of things of interest in these little pools, I 
was joined by two young fishermen, who were not 
incommoded with an excess of clothing; their fine 
polished skin and grand musculai- development make 
them very beautiful objects. In the charming way 
that one does in these idands, we all went off together, 
and they showed me how they catch their fish. Each 
is armed with a long spear, with a head formed of a 
bundle of four or five prongs eight or nine inches long; 
thes they dart at the fish swimming about in the 
shallows ; and as they are admirable shots and the fish 
num(.‘ious, though small, they often catch one. Let 
me look never so intently, the spear was thrown and 
the fish caught’ before I had even seen him. One of 
the men was an exceedingly nice young fellow, hand¬ 
some too, and as he knew four or five words of English 
and I about as many of Tongan, we had quite a lengthy 
conversation by means of different methods of combina¬ 
tion of the ten. Shortly after I had left him he came 
rumiing up to me with a pretty little green crab on his 
spear which he had just caught; this he tore open and 
commenced to eat, and wanted me to have the other 
half. I was so overcome with this example of gen¬ 
erosity that I forthwith produced my dinner, a queer 
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slabby sort of compound that our cook makes, into 
which he puts currants and calls a cake, and offered 
him half. I am sorry to say he took it, for I was very 
hungry afterwards, and had to wait till tea-time. My 
friend before he left me asked if I liked coco-nuts, 
and upon my saying that I did, he forthwith, to my 
surprise, calmly walked up an enormously tall palm and 
bowled several large ones down. It is a wonderful 
sight to see these fellows climb a palm: they clasp it 
with their arms, and putting the soles of their feet to 
the sides of the tree, they proceed to walk up it about 
as easily as we should go upstairs. 

I must confess that I felt rather like the infant 
phenomenon in Nicholas NicMeby, when the savage 
presents her, in the ballet of the ‘-Savage and the 
Maiden,” with the luscious fruit that looked like a 
pickling cabbage. I, like her, did not know what to 
do with my gift. She smelt it, and danced to show 
her excessive joy and ravishment; I could not, for I do 
not dance fandangos or anything in the solo line. 
However, my dusky companion did know how to 
manage them; he stuck a stick upright in the ground, 
and holding the nut in both hands, he brought it down 
on the pointed end of the stick, and managed thus to 
tear off the thick and very tough green covering in two 
or three blows. The nut comes out quite white, and as 
the shell is thin, a few taps, discreetly given round the 
top of it, cause a piece to come dean away, leaving in 
your hands a natural cup full of ddicious drink. I have 
become very fond of it, as it is clear, colourless, and cold; 
when fresh from the tree, the taste is rather sweet and 
coco-nutty, and it has an almost effervescing character. 

After my fisher friends had left me I walked on 
another mile or so, finding the most beautiful creepers 
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that matted the ttees together in one maze of glorious 
green; the leaves are heart-shaped, as large as tl^ open 
book, and with very curious veination. 

To-day I first saw a banana plantation: it is, I 
fully believe, one of the loveliest things on earth; I 
know nothing more beautiful than a patch of this 
grand plant growing beneath a grove of taller coco- 
palms. It is typically tropical. The green of their 
great leaves is superb, and, as they are translucent, 
when the sun shines through them they glow like 
emerald; they are generally moving, as the slightest 
breeze catches their great surface, and the lights and 
shadows play entrandngly upon them as they gently 
sway. The young leaves as they rise, .curled within 
the centre of tinj plant, m e of a wonderful purple 
colour, and seem to have a bloom upon them like that 
of a grape. The fruit hangs in great bunches on a 
curved thick stem, and often one bunch is as much as 
a man can carry. How prodigal Nature is of her gifts 
in the>f(' glorious islands! pure air, calm seas, and 
cloudless skies, cold an almost unknown thing, and 
food gri;>viug ready to your hand. People talk of the 
idleness of the Polynesian: I should think him an 
utter fool for doing work, for which there is not the 
slightest necessity, when he can be gloriously and 
superbly idle all day long without the awful prospect 
of having to suffer for it afterwards. Why should he 
want to be rich ? Sufficient for the day is the food 
thereof j and if his mla wears out he can set his wife 
to make some tejppa, and there he has another. I 
remember learning a hymn in my tender youth, in 
whiph I thanked tiie Lord I was bom an Pngliah ; 
I think I could have done it with greater truth had I 
been bom a Pacific Island one. 
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Some distance up th& shore I turned down a side 
path, just a narrow track that I could manage to follow, 
through this beautiful banana plantation, fanning my¬ 
self with a huge aroid leaf, and eating the golden fruit. 
I may as well say in this place that when “the Bush" 
is mentioned it does not mean low scrub, as I used to 
think, but thick forest of lofty trees. The term is 
general in the Colonies. The cheiracter of the bush is 
very different from that of New Zealand; ferns are not 
conspicuous, as they are there, although there are fine 
ones here; I saw several that looked identical with the 
New Zealand species, but I am told by a botanist that 
whenever you find in distant countries what you con¬ 
sider to be identical species, you can be quite sure 
that they are not. I think that it is the great mass of 
the creepers that gives its distinctly tropical appear¬ 
ance to the forest, even more than the palms or bana¬ 
nas. Here and there a plant of the Papaw grows, with 
its umbel of leaves at the top of its bare stem, and its 
cluster of fruit below, of which many are green and 
unripe, and two or three bright golden balls, ripe and 
tempting. It is a rather insipid fruit, sweet and 
melon-like in flavour, and the interior is full of slimy 
seeds. 

I suppose I had gone inland about a mile, follow¬ 
ing the little path which seems sunk about eighteen 
inches deep in the level mass of verdure, when I 
reached a native house, built of sugar-cane and coco- 
palm leaves, and standing solitary in a little opening 
in the busL Here I nodded to a man at the low 
door and spoke j he did not at all understand me, but 
beckoned to me to enter; so iu 1 went, and sat fanning 
myself with my large leaf, for by this time I was very 
hot and the flies were most annoying. I never knew 
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what a plague flies can become until I arrived in 
Tonga; they are awful, and they have a pertinacity 
and obstinacy that are peculiarly their own. A civil¬ 
ised fly will, as a rule, take a hint and leave you after 
you have brushed him off, say two or three times, 
but here they return again and again, the scriptural 
seventy times seven. They are a peculiarly cold and 
clammy fly too, and settle on your eyes and nose in 
dozens, so as almost to prevent your doing anything 
with your hands save brushing them away. They rise 
with the sun, but most fortunately retire with him 
also, so one gets n. little peace. No sooner was I seated 
on the floor of this house, which was quite without 
furniture, unless a few coarse mats on the floor can so 
be called, than my hosts, who appeared to be father 
and two sons of fourteen and fifteen, produced the 
food they were cooking and immediately gave me some. 
It was taro, the root of the Caladivm mulenium, which 
is almost their staple food; it is not particularly nice, 
tasting u a very gummy and insipid potato. Of 
this they gave me the best pieces on a fresh leaf, serv¬ 
ing it w;r.h a clean little wooden skewer. I could 
Jia.dly manage to eat it as they gave me no salt, 
although I tried, out of politeness, to do so. They all 
tliree were immensely interested in my sketching, and 
recognised the coco-palm on my block with enthusiasm; 
on my honour they did, and I consider it showed very 
great intelligence on their part to enable them to do 
so. Not being accustomed as yet to the hospitality of 
the Friendly Islands, where the poorest of the poor 
gives of his best to a stranger, I was so impressed 
with their kindness as to give them the knife from 
my belt, a store of which and other treasures I have 
brought from New Zealand with me; whereupon the 

D 
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family trio was so pleased that they showed me, each 
one, his whole set of thirty-two teeth in a grin ex¬ 
pressive of his joy, astonishment, and delight. They, 
unlike the Maoris, and, I believe, many of the Poly¬ 
nesian islanders, have an expression for thanks, Faka 
fdai, which they use very frequently; this little fact 
siiys a very great deal for their superiority over many 
of the Pacific races. 

Near this house I found some very beautiful plants 
suitable for decorative purposes at home, and gathered 
the seed of one with particularly fine foliage, the 
fleshy covering of which seed being placed in my 
trouser pockets smashed itself into a pulp, and stained 
me and my. clothes one charming crimson. After 
striking the shore again I still advanced steadily, only 
turning aside to visit a mangrove swamp. At last I 
have been in a real mangrove swamp, that I have 
read of so many hundreds of times. I declai-e I 
gloried in the mud, and waded into it some way, 
disturbing many wild duck as I did so, to see if it 
really did smell as bad as it is reputed; for the sake of 
others who may be equally interested I will say that 
it does ,—quite as bad. The whole place was very much 
what I had imagined it, and I seemed to recognise an 
old friend. Later on I joined a couple of these 
charming aborigines, and wo had a good long walk 
together through the bush, finding in a patch of open 
ground some great plants of the crimson hybiscus. 
The glorious brilliancy of their superb flowers glowing 
in the sunshine is indescribable: they are more like 
flames of crimson fire upon the branches than mere 
flowers in the cool green leaves. 

■ When we reached the end of the island we all 
sat down and rested on the sandy beach, and there I 
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drew theii portraite before they prepared to leave for 
their home on another island not very fiar off; their 
canoes were awaiting them, pulled up high on to the 
sand. The Tongan idea of beauty is to have yellow 
hair, and as theirs is unfortunately absolutely black, 
they have recourse to art to gain the desired tint. 
By the aid of lime they destroy the dark colour, and 
one generally sees them with their stiff, crisp, wavy 
hair cut rather short, and standing erect all round the 
head in a sort of golden glory. One of these two 
men, not in the least abashed by my being there,— 
feeling doubtless, as he should do, that he was every 
bit as good as I,—^produced a small packet of calcined 
coral, and, mixing this with water, plastered his head 
all over with the thick whitewash thus mada This 
is left to dry on the head, and remains there some time 
before it. is washed off, having done its work. It is 
one of the commonest sights to see some one going 
about with Ids hair daubed all over in this manner. 
I finisl. d my drawings, which were but in pencil, by 
the time they wanted to start, and they pushed off 
in their ..anoes and paddled into the sunshine to their 
island across the water, leaving me to philosophise in 
the shadow on the beach. Their canoes are formed 
of one tree trunk hollowed otit, long and very narrow ; 
they use but one paddle, and to keep the canoe steady 
tliey have a heavy outrider which projects five or six 
feet beyond the side, and which is attached to it 
light, strong branches. After resting some time in the 
shade of the trees I had to get up and trudge back 
again to Nukualofa; it is slow work marching along 
these beaches, there are so many charming things that 
one wants to pick up; I know I always return with 
my pockets crammed with rubbish. I arrived in the 
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little town very hungry and thoroughly tired out, 
and whilst waiting for the boat I undressed at the 
end of the little coral jetty, and, regardless of sharks, 
had a sWim in the seas, keeping nevertheless a keen 
look-out for the black fin. 

In the cool of the evening Gilbert, Stodart, and I 
went ashore to a hava party that took place in a 
lovely native house at the end of the grass road, 
which is half buried in flowering shrubs and trees, so 
that the night air was heavy with their perfumes. 
An old and deserted Tongan burial-place, surrounded 
with the usual sombre casmriim trees, was close by, 
and amongst the topmost branches silently flitted the 
large and dusky flying foxes. We entered the house 
and were warmly welcomed, and made to feel that our 
visit gave pleasure. Every one sits cross-legged on the 
floor, on which clean mats are spread, so we did too, 
only I fear not quite so easily as those to the 
manner bom. There were a good many men present, 
all^^decorated with loose garlands of flowers round 
their necks, which they gave to us; we found them 
very fragrant both with the scented flowers and the 
fleshy fruit of the pandanus, which is here added to 
their garlands. Everybody smokes little cigarettes of 
very strong native tobacco leaf, a bit of which they 
dry over a hot ember, and wrap up in a piece of 
withered banana leaf that makes an excellent substitute 
for paper; each one at a party takes a puflf or two, 
and hands the cigarette on to the next, so that sometimes 
one cigarette will go all round. Both men and women 
smoke, and it was one of the most obnoxious decrees 
passed a short time ago that forbade the women 
smoking. Of course this resolved itself into a question 
of so many dollars fine; but it has been repealed. 
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Kava, to drink which we hsid come ashore this 
evening, is without doubt one of the great institutions 
of the Pacific, where, I believe I am right in saying, 
its use is general. In some places it is cfdled kava, 
others ava, and in Fiji it is yaqom, (yangona) j the 
methods of preparation vary greatly, but the drink is 
very much the same everywhere. Botanically it is 
known as Piper methydimm, but I can best describe it 
as the root of a species of pepper. The natives are in 
all places very much attached to it, and Europeans too 
when once the habit is acquired. This is the way it 
was made. A young man brings into the house a large 
and heavy stone, slightly hollowed at the top, and a 
round and much smaller one, used as a beater ; these 
stones ai’e brought from a great distance; I believe the 
volcano of Tofoa is generally resorted to for them, as 
TongataLu produces nothing of the kind. On the 
large stone the boy places the root, which is dried and 
looks something like very large horse radish, and 
comme u (;s to pound solemnly away at it, and continues 
to do so for some time until enough is ready for a 
bowL Aieanwhile, the noise of the stones has attracted 
several more people to the house, who, unbidden, come 
in and sit down; any one can come in to a kava brew. 
Enough of the root being thus prepared and the stones 
removed, a large wooden bowl is brought and placed 
in front of the artist; the bowl is one used for this 
purpose only, and is very fine, being made out of one 
solid block and supported on four little legs j a large 
one will hold many gallons. An old and handsome 
kava bowl is much prized by the Tongans; it is 
always carefully wiped after use, and hung up. After 
very long service a bluish, almost iridescent, glaze 
forms on the sides and bottoms of these bowls, and 
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in this the chief beauty is considered to Me. The 
pounded root is put in the bowl and a cocoa-nut shell 
full of water is poured on to it; with his hands the boy 
proceeds to squeeze the pounded root to a pulp, grind¬ 
ing away with his palms to express all the essence; 
this he does constantly, another man slowly adding 
more and more water till the bowl is fiUed almost to 
overflowing. When it is considered to bo sufficiently 
mixed the operator takes a bundle of fibrous stuff 
called fou, which is obtained from the pandanus, to act 
as a sieve, and strains all the Mquid by sinking the 
fm into the bowl, stretching it from side to side, and 
slowly drawing it through the contents. This last 
process takes some time, as great care is necessary lest 
he should spill any, and also because he wrings out 
every spot of Mquid.from it each time of straining. 
When the fov, is wrung he shakes all the Mttle pieces 
of woody matter extracted on to a mat placed at his 
side for that purpose. The whole process, which 
almost partakes of the character of a ceremony, being 
ended with queer wavings and passings of the fm, and 
clapping the hands together, the operator dips the 
fibrous bundle into the bowl; it takes up about half a 
pint or so, and is then wrung into a cup, formed of a 
half coco-nut shell, and handed to you. I was served 
first, and must confess that it was not without diffi¬ 
culty that I drank it, so unpleasantly like soap-suds I 
found it; but I finished it off as though I appreciated 
it, for had I not upon me the eyes of all those gar¬ 
landed old men, who doubtless would have laughed 
heartily had I appeared not to like it. I even took 
another cup of it in the course of the evening, in my 
endeavour to acquire a taste for this beverage, and 
not without ultimate success, for by the time 1 left 
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the island I was almost as fond of it as any old Poly¬ 
nesian amongst them. 

[I find that Miss Bird, in her most delightful book, 
Six Months in the Sandwich Islands (which* gives, 
I think, a better picture of the Pacific Island scenery 
and Pacific Island feeling than any book I ever read), 
gives a very over-coloured description of the evils 
attendant on the use of kava, and raves against it in 
very impassioned language. I think she is greatly mis¬ 
taken ; unless, indeed, the kava drinking is carried to 
a very much greater extent in the Sandwich Islands 
than in any part of the Pacific I have been in j and 
certainly the kava of old days, with its ceremonial re¬ 
finements, is far better than the orange rum drinking 
of a later date, with all its attendant wild orgies. It 
is a slight intoxicant, and is narcotic also I believe, 
but it attacks different people differently; it flies to the 
arms of some .and to the legs of others, leaving their 
heads clear, but utterly useless as to their limbs,— 
a chanuitig sort of sensation I should think, so queerly 
comic. Miss Bird says that she saw a kava drinking 
once, and the following is a sentence from her account 
of it. “ Heads thrown back, lips parted with a feeble 
sensual smile, eyes hazy and unfocused, arms folded 
on the breast, and the mental faculties numbed and 
sliding out of reach.” I cun assure you. Miss Bird, 
should you ever honour me by reading this, that 
although I saw and joined in dozens and dozens of 
kava drinkings, I never saw anything of the kind. 
The brightness of face and intellect was always the 
same amongst the natives after the drinking as before, 
and I myself never felt any “ faculties numbed.” I 
have not been myself in any part where the 
have been foolish enough, though some people may not 
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credit that, to abolish it; but it seems perfectly true 
that wherever hava is still drunk, there rum is 
absent.] 

To-night I took everything just as it eame, him 
and then cigarettes, going from one to another; and 
then kava again, and enjoyed it—enjoyed it because of 
the very savageness of the entertainment. I should 
make a splendid Polynesian. What climate so good, 
what dress so cool and convenient as a vcda, what 
fruits so delicious, and what girls so beautiful as 
theirs ? But steady: I fear the usual action of (jie 
kava is being subverted, and it is not flying strictly to 
my feet. We left the hospitable house at eleven, an 
unearthly hour for Tonga, and the old men were still 
round the bowL We passed along the silent road, and 
not a soul was stirring, and when we reached our 
boat we found it high and dry; the tide had gone out; 
it was only after a long time and great exertion that 
wo could get her off into the little channel that is out 
in the coral, which is just deep enough to float a boat 
at low tide. Here I now am on board, tired to death, 
and scribbling away for fear that I should forget much. 
I have more to say, of how I have seen shells becoming 
fossilised, and how part of this island is slowly rising, 
and all sort of things, but I can write no longer. 

Another day, shortly after I arrived in Tonga, I 
passed one of the very jolliest times I ever had in my 
hfe,‘and it has been spent amongst a lot of real savages. 
First thing after getting ashore, at about nine, I went 
to a native house to see a woman that I knew made 
tappa; she smiled brightly to me as I went in, and 
pointed hospitably to a mat. The making of gnatoo is 
one of the chief occupations of the Tongan women, 
and in it their chief wealth consisted before the intro- 
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diiction of the pernicious dollar. It is a sort of cloth 
made from the inner hark of the native white mulberry, 
in the following manner, and is used for a great many 
purposes by the Tongans. Both men and women make 
their valas of it, and their blankets, and curtains. 
The slender stems of the tree are left lying for some 
time in the sun after being cut, which enables the women 
to strip off the inner and outer bark t<^ether, which 
are then soaked in water and carefully scraped to 
remove the outer bark, which is useless. The white 
inside bark is then rolled up, and again soaked for 
some time in water, and is placed upon the squared 
side of a felled coco-palm, which is raised an inch or 
so at either end tliat it may vibrate, and the women 
sitting before the trunk begin to beat away upon it 
with a heavy iron-wood mallet. This process is called 
too-tm, and a very expressive name it is. The mallets 
arc four-sided, three of which are grooved, and the 
fourth quite smooth and plain for the finishing of the 
proce; They manage to beat out each ribbon of 
bark into a good broad strip of cloth, the beating being 
done with either hand, and the other one moving the 
cloth about so that each part is thoroughly beaten; 
the long narrow pieces are joined with arrowroot, and 
then beaten tc^ether, so that very large pieces of the 
cloth are sometimes made. I have seen some pieces 
being painted that are quite tliirty yards long by 
twenty broad. After beating away at this for some 
time (say a week or two—What is time to a Polynesian ?) 
they stain it, and paint it with odd patterns very 
effectively. The way this is done is ingenious: On to 
a large piece of bark they fasten thin round twigs in 
the desired pattern, all sorts of odd loops and figures ; 
this they place under the tuppa, as the gnatoo is called 
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before painting, and pressing it the 7 get the patterns 
slightly marked upon the materid; this is afterwards 
painted in with darker dies. 1 am told that the 
finished gvMoo is baked for a time in their ovens, which 
fixes the colour. The sound of the too-too is heard all 
about the place, especially in the morning and even¬ 
ing, and its pleasantly sonorous noise is one of the 
most characteristic in the islands. Sometimes several 
women will be working away at one log of wood, and, 
not satisfied with the noise they themselves make, 
they get boys to come and hammer away at the end 
of the trunk and beat time to their working. 

After staying some time in the cool house of my 
native friend, and having the whole process of the 
manufacture explained to me, I walked up the beach 
to the house of Mr. Symonds, the British vice-consul, 
whom I found during -the whole of my stay in Tonga 
a most intelligent and pleasant companion, and who 
showed me the greatest and most unvarying kindness. 
His has been a singularly lucky appointment. I think 
it would be difficult to find any one so well suited to 
the post; he is attached to the natives, and enters 
into their doings and modes of thought with the 
keenest interest, and they, perceiving this, return a 
strong affection for him. An appointment such as 
this, when it is a gentleman, and a disinterested one, 
that holds it, must be of benefit to the native, and 
redound to our credit as a nation. 

On my way to Mr. Symonds’s house I passed the 
unsightly “ palace ” of the king, and saw that really 
historic old man on the verandah; he is very tall, over 
six feet, and must have been strikingly handsome 
when younger. He is now both old and corpulent, 
but still has a majestic bearing. The queen, whom I 
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have seen once or twice, is so fat that she moves about 
with great difficulty. I did not go with Mn Sym- 
onds to pay my respects to the old man, as they 
have lately had a slight disagreement about something, 
and it woi^d not be the correct thing for the consul to 
go under the circumstances, some nicety of Tongan eti¬ 
quette that I don’t quite understand standing in the way. 
The consul’s house is charming—a native one, but very 
laige and handsome; it is said to be the finest example 
of a native house in the Southern Seas. It is one very 
large room, divided by partitions, hung with hand¬ 
somely painted gnatoo, into three; the walls are decor¬ 
ated with a fine collection of clubs and weapons; the 
roof is very high, rounded and supported by huge 
massive pillars of wood; the floor is covered with 
mats, and the walls with reed-work; whilst all the 
beams are corded together with beautiful sinnet plait¬ 
ing. The roof is the chief glory of the house—aU 
fastened without a single nail; the lateral rafters are 
beauti’uily polished bamboo poles, and it is capable 
of being removed entire and placed upon another 
building. 

Mr. Symonds has been teUing me a great deal 
about the wonderful tiilithon at Moa which has 
puzzled so many travellers. It is an erection of three 
huge stones, of a character quite unlike any found 
upon the island; indeed it is said that the nearest 
place .vhere similar ones are found is Wallis Island, 
some hundreds of miles away; the truth of this state¬ 
ment I cannot of course vouch for. A missionary 
who was in Tonga many years ago writes that the son 
of T%i Tonga himself—and he should know if any¬ 
body does—told him that many many years ago, when 
they had very much larger canoes in Tonga, these 
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stones were brought from Wallis Island. This seems 
corroborative. They are vbry huge, and look very 
similar to those that occur at Stonehenge and so many 
parts of the world, the chief difference being that these 
are mortised into one another. The trilithon stands 
about 16 feet high, 20 long, and 10 or 12 wide— 
stones of huge proportions for a savage race to have 
worked and placed in position. It remains an un¬ 
guessed riddle to-day. Who will solve it? There 
are in one or two parts of the Pacific somewhat 
similar remains; for instance, the wonderful stone ter¬ 
races, houses, and gigantic figures on Easter Island, of 
whose building and carving the present inhabitants 
have not even a legend. Some bygone race of men 
has fashioned them, thinking themselves perhaps more 
lasting than their works, and yet they have vanished 
as utterly as a mist from a mountain-side, and only 
these few remains are left to teU us that they ever 
existed. Here is a splendid opportunity for moralis¬ 
ing 1 I think well of my self-restraint in not utilising 
such a chance. It seems that until quite recently the 
ceremonies at the installation of a new TvA Tonga, or 
spiritual chief of Tonga, have always taken place at 
Moa, which shows that the stones have been held in 
great veneration; but now that the Tid Tonga exists 
only as a name, his place and power having been 
usurped by the temporal chief, they are visited no 
longer. Perhaps, to make my remarks comprehensible, 
it would be as well to tell a little about the former 
government of these islands, although I do it rather 
unwillingly, as the subject is a difficult one, and I am 
naturally not very well up in it 

Tonga, it seems, in former times was governed, as 
was Japan, by two powers, the spiritual and temporal, 
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of which the spiritual chief, T%i Ton^a (chief of Tonga), 
was nominally the greatest noble and chief in the 
islands, and in point of position far before the king, 
who really held the chief power. Both of these offices 
were hereditary, and both the holders of them claimed 
descent fkwm the gods. For about sixty years the Tui 
Tonga has lost all real power, the king having usurped 
it entirely, but still the title exists, and still the long 
cannot enter Tui Tonga's house uninvited or stand 
before him, sitting in Tonga being as usual a sign of 
respect as stending is with us. The very name of 
Tonga-tabu is gained from the fact that it was the 
residence of the Tui Tonga, and hence became Tonga- 
tabu or Sacred Tonga. The account that the people 
themselves gave Mariner, who lived amongst them as 
one of themselves for some years at the beginning of 
the century, of the creation, or rather the upraising of 
their islands, is curious. He says that one day he and 
Finou were walking at random across the island, when 
they “ 'dived near a rock noted by the natives as 
being (in their estimation) the immediate cause of the 
origin o!' all the Tonga Islands. It happened once 
(before these islands were in existence) ^at one pf 
their gods, Tangaloa, went out fishing with a line and 
hook; it ohanc^, however, that the hook got fixed in 
a rock at the bottom of the sea, and in consequence of 
the god pulling in his line, he drew up all the Tonga 
Islands, which they say would have fonned one great 
land; but the line accidentally breaking, the act was 
incomplete and matters were left as they now are. 
They show a hole in the rock about two feet in dia¬ 
meter, which quite perforates it, and in which Tanga- 
loa’s hook got fixed. It is, moreover, said that Tui 
Tonga (the divine chief) had tin a few years this very 
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hook in his possession, which had been handed down 
to him by his forefathers; but unfortunately his house 
catching fire, the basket in which the hook was kept 
got burned with its contents.” Mariner asked the size 
of the hook and its kind, and was told that it was 
made of tortoise-shell and the bone of a whale, and 
that in length it was about seven inches. He objected 
and said that such a hook was not strong enough, but 
was told that it was a god’s hook and could not break. 
He rather unkindly asked them how it was, then, that 
the line gave way, as that also was a god’s property. 
This rather puzzled Tui Tonga himself, whom he asked, 
and he had to say he did not know. 

This and much more that was exceedingly interest¬ 
ing of the country, its people, and manners, as told to 
me by the consul on the spot, would not, I fear, be 
entertaining as told by me over t^ain, so I refrain 
from doing so, and tell instead of the charming time 
I spent afterwards with a party of natives. It was 
still quite early when I left the consulate, and turn¬ 
ing in the opposite direction to my usual walk past 
the Catholic Mission, I started off up the beach; there 
is the same broad strip of crumbling coral bounded 
seawards by the reef, then a strip of that golden sand 
I cannot understand, then the coco-palms, which fringe 
every shore, and behind them the tropic forest The 
palms are much taller here than at the other end of 
the island, but they have not nearly such a good crop 
of nuts; hurricanes for a season or two have tom the 
trees so much here that the production of copra has 
been very small. (Copra is the dried kernel of the 
coco-nut, which is exported to England or America 
for the purpose of oil-making.) After I had strolled 
on for a mile or so I came to a broad lagoon ihat ran 
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some way inland; it looks almost like a river flowing 
out to the sea, but it is sea water that at high tide 
floods the mangrove swamps, and then drains out 
again at ebb. Here I began to take my clothes off, 
not knowing how deep it might be, when up comes a 
party of natives, eight or nine in number, all men and 
boys, and as jolly as possible; they showed me how 
deep it was by marking on my leg how high the water 
would come. One very handsome young fellow, whose 
name I afterwards learnt was Kauhiva, marched into 
the water and signed to me to follow, and taking my 
hand led me across by the most shallow places in a 
manner that I somehow felt was apostolic. When we 
were across they signified their desire that I should 
accompany them, and I, nothing loath, did so, thinking 
that they perhaps were on the way to their village 
some way up the coast. I felt the more sure of this 
because one of the party was carrying a delightful 
little pi" in a coco-nut leaf basket, where he reposed 
in ha|.i<y ignorance of his fate. We walked on 
amicablv for about a couple of miles without veiy 
much conversation, for as yet I was but new to this sort 
of thing, and did not know very much Tongan; but I 
soon felt so much m rapport with them that by the 
time we had arrived at a beautiful point of land, quite 
out of sight of Nukualofa, and sat down on the sand 
in the shade of the yellow-blossomed hybiscus trees, I 
felt quite at my ease with them—^nay more, I felt quite 
one of them. On a hint from Kauhiva one of the 
number ascended a tall coco-palm, and very primitive 
and charming it looked, as he had discarded his tappa, 
and wore a queer costume made of a large banana leaf, 
which hung in a deep fringe of green ttom his waist, 
and looked well against his clear rich skin. He, 
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when at the top, sang out to know how many we 
wanted. “ Ooloo,” shouted Kanhiva, and down came 
ten great nuts and a heap of branches, whose use I 
could not see. Kauhiva immediately opened a nut, 
and handed one to me first as guest, and to the others 
afterwards. 

It is really astonishing how we manage to com¬ 
municate with one another considering my very little 
Tongan, but I try to make my mind as much like 
what I suppose theirs to be, and then resort to panto¬ 
mime, and it is wonderful how much I can tell them, 
and how much I can understand of what they tell me. 
The Tongans strike me as being exceedingly quick¬ 
witted as well as good looking; their bright expression 
and intelligent smile give this impression; their head 
too is very well shaped. Have I spoken before of 
the fineness and smoothness of their skin ? It is just 
like satin, so soft and pleasant, the men’s as well as 
the women’s, for they, after their frequent baths, rub 
themselves all over with a little fragrant oil that pre¬ 
vents any roughness. 

Ho sooner were the branches of the palm that I 
spoke of on the ground than they were taken by some 
of the party, and, splitting them down the centre rib, 
they rapidly began to weave rough mats out of the 
lateral leaves. These it appeared were for lining the 
oven, which some of the others had dug and scraped 
out with a queer sort of wooden paddle-shaped spade, 
a little way back in the bush. Two boys had been 
told off as cooks, and before I knew what they were 
doing I saw the little pig dead, and being washed in 
a small pool left by the tide in the rocks. Then came 
the preparation of the oven, which is simply a hole dug 
in the ground, in which a fire is bumi^ though some- 
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times it is lined with stones. The food is placed in 
this, wrapped up in leaves and mats, and then covered 
over with branches, on to which the earth is heaped, 
so that no steam or heat escapes. It is said in some 
places that they make the women or boys sit on the 
top to keep the heat well in, they having to move 
about from side to side as their position becomes un¬ 
comfortably warm. 

But before we could get our oven we had to get our 
fire, and that was done in the delightful savage way of 
rubbing two sticks together. I did begin to feel very 
Crusoeish when this commenced. In ray early youth 
I had heard or read of this method of procuring fire, 
and remember fumbling for a long time on several 
occasions with divers pieces of timber, and declaring 
that the thing was impossible, because I could not even 
get theru warm. I did not know the right method 
then, which seems .simple enough. Two pieces of wood 
are selected, oire a long piece, rather soft and dry, which 
is flatb n-d at the .top and a slight groove cut in it; 
the other is a short hard piece, pointed at one end. 
The larger piece is steadied by a second man, or by the 
operator sitting on one end of it himself, and the smaller 
piece is held by both hands, the wood resting between’ 
the thumbs and forefingers, the other fingers on the top 
of it, 80 that great pressure can be put on to it, and 
nearly all the weight of the body. Kauhiva was the 
operator j taking the pointed piece in his hands, he 
slowly began to rub it up and down the groove cut in 
the larger one. This motion scrapes away affine powder 
from the sides and bottom of the groove which lies at 
the end of it, and the speed of the rubbing gradually 
increases till it is very quick indeed, when you see a 
little smoke arise from the tinder, and at last a tiny 

B 
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spark which smoulders slowly in the little heap of wood 
powder formed by the friction. The rubbing then ceases, 
and, blowing gently, they manage to set fire to a small 
piece of fine dry gnaAoo tom from their mla or their 
turban. They managed very quickly to get a light, 
and soon the wood in the oven was blazing. , 

Thinking that I was interested in the fire-making, 
as indeed I was, Kauhiva, with a smile, signed to me to 
try to do it, doing it once more himself to show me 
how. It looked so simple that I rolled up my shirt 
sleeves and set to work, and found, after a moment or 
two, that he had given me the wrong end of the stick. 
I tried again, and although I rubbed harder and harder 
and faster and faster I could not get beyond a little 
smoke; I made myself intensely hot, and once when I 
had, as I thought, very nearly succeeded, a great big 
drop of perspiration rolled down my nose and extin¬ 
guished my hopes and the fire together. The mirth of 
the party was great when they saw that I'could not 
manage the trick,but it was such honest boylike laughter, 
that I would rather have failed than not hear it. How¬ 
ever, I regained my position by exhibiting the contents 
of my pockets, at which they greatly marvelled, my 
knife, etc., being much admired and envied. A regular 
British way of asserting myself, was it not ? My finger 
ring was especially admired, as it is in the form of a snake, 
and the brightness of its little diamond eyes they cannot 
at all understand. They would call it €ca, a fish, as 
they have no such things as serpents here, and they 
were all most anxious to be allowed to wear it, and 
admired their hands with it on in the most childlike 
manner. It and all my other belongings were re¬ 
turned to me without any one evincing a desire to 
keep thenl. 
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In an hour or so, when we were all rested, some 
one of them suggested jumping, and of course I joined, 
and although no great athlete I beat them all at high 
jump. Was not I proud, too ? I did it with an air, 
though, as if this were nothing to what I could do some¬ 
times—just for the sake of keeping up the idea of the 
superiority of the Papalagi strength and agility. Two 
of the men held a wooden spear over which we jumped. 
I must say that these were the queerest athletic sports 
1 ever joined in, and also that I enjoyed them more 
than any I was ever at before; I was glad that no one 
suggested races, for I fear I should have been quite out of 
the running on the loose sand of the shore. After a time, 
tiring of sports, wo all sat dov u, and they commenced 
a very interesting game, which they called liagm; it 
looked to me very much like the Italian mora. Two 
or four players take paii in the game; if four play, two 
are partners. Upponosds face each other, and make 
signs simultaneously with the hands. Three signs are 
made wi ii every sudden jerk of the forearm; either 
the hand is presented clenched, or open, or with the 
forefinger extended. The one who is counting makes 
the sign, and if his opponent happens to make the same 
it becomes Ms turn to score. live is up, and if a man 
can make any sign five times without Ms opponent 
making the same once, he scores one. It is then the 
other’s turn to play, and whoever first wins five marks 
is the g.iiner. But this is not aU: there is a very com¬ 
plicated pra t of the game I never could quite under¬ 
stand, by wMch a man may be made to lose some of 
his marks if he cannot remember the order the sign.q 
have been made in, and give a reason for each sign in 
the proper technical language of the gama They play 
this with the utmost eagerness and intense interest, and 
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SO swift are their movements that it is impossible for 
an unaccustomed eye to follow them at all. 

The scene was a strange one, and I could hardly 
help smiling at myself being seated, savage like, on the 
sand in the midst of seven or eight other savages, if 
one can so call these charming people. In front of 
us lay the lagoon, so perfectly calm that the many 
little coral islets that seemed to float on its surface 
were, with their graceful palms and vegetation, reflected 
with every detail in its clear waters; outside of this 
the surf, beating on the reef with its regular rise and 
fall, and the troubled waters of the open ocean. The 
waters of the lagoon, reflecting the tones of the sky, 
were bright and turquoise coloured, whilst the outside 
sea shone deep like sapphire. Behind us was the solemn 
forest, and overhead the green hybiscus boughs which 
grow beneath the loftier palms. The day has been glori¬ 
ously hot; the very air, that comes in languid breaths, 
is perfumed with the scent of flowers so heavily that 
that alone seems excuse enough for its laziness; there 
is nothing to do but lie on the soft sand fanning one’s 
self with a branch of green leaves, and watch these 
pleasant fellows play. There is a picture of indolence; 
can one imagine anything more perfect? For all 
the time one had a happy consciousness of roast-pig 
cooking somewhere out of sight in the background; 
the thought of crisp crackling, and succulent pork 
giving that last touch of future content that was 
wanting. 

Amongst other things I had in my pocket was a tiny 
volume of Shakespeare, with which these fellows were 
much interested. I often, just at first, carried one of 
these little books, meaning to read when out walking, 
but always failed to do so because of the beauty and 
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interest that were everywhere around me. Starting 
out most mornings alone,—for all the other men of the 
schooner were busy with the trading business of the 
voyage,—I used to think I was going to be dull, but I 
never yet have succeeded in being so. Well, these 
gentlemen expressed a wish that I should read to them, 
and I, rbinlfin g that as yet I had done little towards 
the amusement of the party, immediately did so with 
due dramatic action and expression—laughing aloud 
at the absurdity of the situation. T read them a scene 
from As You Like It; and, oh Ixird, a thing I never did 
in my life before, I sang them a song! So little did 
these poor misguided savages understand music that 
they said it wss truly admit! > ole and leUi generally. 

At about four, or perhaps five, for I don’t wear a 
watch, and am always in a happy state of ignorance of 
the time—time being made for slaves and not for free 
and happy Polynesians—the women of the party joined 
us, such pretty pleasant women, who had started out 
before the men, and had been fishing on the reef all 
momin,; whilst we, the lords of creation, had been 
amusing mrselves with Shakespeare and athletics. 
They opened their baskets of spoil, and the contents 
were eaten at once, raw fish being considered a great 
delicacy in Tonga. They offered me great lumps of 
cuttlefish, out of which the sepia ran, and little half 
dead fish whose heads they bit off; but I politely 
declined these kindly-offered dainties, which I could 
not mnuuge, but which they ate voraciously. When 
the oven was ready and the kai cooked, we all moved 
a little way into the bush to be nearer to it, and there 
sat down crosslegged; a place having been strewn with 
leaves for me to sit on, and a plate of woven coco-nut 
leaf placed in front Oh what a gush of delicious 
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so exceedingly aesthetic that their very beards were 
peacock blua 

The consul has adopted, according to the Tongaii 
custom, a whole family of father and mother and several 
children, whose food, clothing, and every necessary he 
finds, and some small payment in money too, I believe; 
they in return serve him faithfully and well, and have 
become greatly attached to him. During breakfast I 
learnt a good deal of this curious custom of adoption. 
The origin of it is lost in the mist of ages; the Tongans 
themselves know no reason for it; they say “ it has 
always been so.” A woman in Tonga will adopt 
children of another woman directly they are born, and 
sometimes grown-up young persons, whom she will 
look after in every respect as though they were her 
own. It is not at all necessary that their parents 
should be dead; the real mother of an adopted child 
may be' Imng quite near to the mother by adoption, 
and the child regards his second parent quite in the 
same light as his natural one. Sometimes, for reasons 
best known to himself, a young man with his own 
mother living, and for the matter of that a wife too, 
takes it into his head that he should like an adopted 
mother, and straightway finds one. 

The gai'den of the consulate is very beautiful, bloom¬ 
ing alwa)rs with a wealth of fliowers; crotons, with their 
quaint bright variegated leaves, grow here superbly; 
then there are gardenias, hybiscus, the sweet white 
eucharis; poinsettias, with their crest of brilliant scarlet; 
large daturas, that fill the air with incense; and graceful 
palms of all sorts, with the coco-palm above all, and 
best. Over the rough and artistic bamboo fence trails a 
wealth of gorgeous creepers, crimson and gold; and here 
and there the blue clitoria, or white jasmine, with whose 
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perfume the languid p' is ledolent. There is, too, one 
little rosebush, whose every fragile blossom the consul 
values more than thousands of the bright pomegranate 
flowers or cannas that are so beautiful but so common. 
In several places in the garden grows a bush with 
more glorious foliage than I ever saw before, the 
Aealypha. It comes from New Guinea, and the consul 
is trying to introduce it into this island; its leaves are 
very laige and of a beautiful shape, and in colour of 
every pc.ssibl« sbad« of pink and crimson, bronze and 
gold, shading from one to another in most exquisite 
gradation. 

By the time we had finished examining the wonders 
of the garden our horsf's were ready for us, both of 
them far above the island average, and we, in fashion¬ 
able riding costume of white trousers and the thinnest 
of white shirts and broad brimmed hats of marvellous 
appearance, were mounted and away. In all my life 
I i« V '>r enjoyed a ride so much; the horses were fresh, 
and, ,is Mr. Symomls told me, tropical riding con- 
sisn d in talcing as much out of your horse as possible 
and then turning him loose for a week’s rest, gallop 
we did. The horses seemed to know what was wanted, 
as they insisted upon going almost all the way at 
racing speed; the rouds were turfy and good, and the 
day was magnificently fine, so that it was a sort of 
glorious intoxication (oh, yc Bands of Hope!) to rush 
madly along the tree-bordered road. On either side 
lines of coco-palms grow, and beneath them all sorts of 
plants and flowers that I knew quite well by name, 
but which I now saw for the first time; where the 
ground is cultivated grow bright patchy of sugar-cane, 
bananas, or maize; and where it is untouched, all kinds 
of beauteous things of every shade of green and every 
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form of growth. Sometimes great masses of bright 
scarlet would show where whole beds of canna grew, 
the laige leaves contrasting finely with the brilliant 
flower; then there is the plant from which arrowroot 
is made; and in places all along the roadside a plant so 
beautiful, with its leaves and quaint berries, that I 
could hardly believe it was one that I have long owed 
a grudge to, the castor-oil bush. But of all the well- 
known trees I undoubtedly think the bread-fruit the 
finest—its green is so rich, and its leaves so gloasy and 
bold. It grows to a good height, and its ramification 
is fine; the lai^ leaves are deeply and symmetrically 
indented, and the fruit, which grows at the end of 
the branchlets from a nest of young leaves, grows up¬ 
wards when it is young, but turns and becomes pendent 
when older, and is of an exquisite emerald green, which 
shines amidst the darker foliage. But it is not only 
the beauty of the individual plants so much that strikes 
one, as the wonderful wealth of growth everywhere; ho 
spare inch of ground is to be found, and one thing 
strives with another for every breath of air or ray of 
sunshine, so that the vegetation is matted and grown 
together into one superb mass of greenery. Dragon¬ 
flies of bright hues, and beautiful butterflies and insects, 
fly about, fitting ambassadors to bear the royal loves of 
the flowers. 

Some way out of Nukualofa we came upon quite a 
large village, built in the shade of some grand old 
trees, which has doubtless been a village from time 
immemorial, one generarion succeeding another, without 
struggle for existence, in a happy Arcadian manner, 
except in time of war, when the excitement but gave 
a fresh zest to life, until the white man came, and 
things were changed. Children were playing about, 
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and some girls bathing in a shady pool, latching at us 
as we went by, and calling their ofm after us. 
Passing through the village we came upon two ladies, 
one of whom was up a tall tree gathering the fruit, 
the mtam, which she threw to her companion standing 
below. This latter, pretending to be vBry frightened 
at the horses, came up of her own accord and gave us 
some of the fruit, which is about the size of a Tan- 
gierine orange, and is sweetish, gelatinous, clear, and 
rather insipid in taste, and is covered with a thin green 
husk which peels off easily. The character of the 
bush had changed now that we were inland; there were 
fewer coco-palms, and the trees were finer than near 
the coast; at intervals, eU along the broad path, there 
is a lime tree, with its bright fruit gleaming amongst 
the leaves; or candle-nut trees, whose fruit is burnt 
here at night for light, with their lighter green showing 
against the dark(,; hush around them, and perhaps 
hati'.'i'ig from its boughs festoons of the passion-flower, 
wliicli Iwara the strange deliciously-scented fruit. Over 
the lower bush grow great masses of convolvulus of 
diflerent kinds and colours, and the loftier trees are 
draped with great large-leaved creepers. Frequent, 
too, are bushes ot datura, with great white trumpet 
blossoms, a foot or moio in length, which greet you as 
you pass with their perfumed breath; growing with 
them are large hybiscus bushes, of which I cannot help 
writing again, so beautiful seem to me their great 
flon CIS of pure rich crimson. If it is a beautiful plant, 
even when in exile and living cramped in our conserva¬ 
tories at home, think what it must be when growing 
free in the great hothouse of the tropics, with its 
branches ablaze witii its flowers in the ardent sun- 
shin& 
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Some miles out we called at the house of a little 
trader, where for a time we rested and had cool drinks, 
compounded of coco-nuts and limes, which latter I was 
squeezing tightly in a pair of lemon squeezers our host 
had provided, when he exclaimed in an agonised voice, 
“ For heaven's sake don’t squeeze like that; you can 
have a thousand lemons, and you might break my 
squeezers, which are the only pair in Tonga.” Mount¬ 
ing again we rode to a long avenue of shaddocks that 
lies about eight miles out of Nukualofa, which was the 
object of our expedition. We arrived when the sun 
had b^n his westering, and it was a glorious sight to 
see the Idng vistas of sombre green that the trees form, 
arching the road with shade, through which an open 
space at the end was all yellow and light in the blaze 
of the sun. The foliage is very dense, and consists of 
dark glossy leaves, from which the huge fruit hangs in 
great golden balls ; on the ground, too, they lie in rich 
profusion, untouched and uncared for. The effect was 
intensely tropical, such a wealth of vegetation and pro¬ 
digality of fructification ; the sunlight falling here and 
there through the branches made flecks of intense 
brightness on the turf. I saw to-day, too, for the first 
time, the bamboo growing wild, a graceful gracious 
plant, whose beautiful grassy leaves were almost 
motionless in the still air of this inner forest We 
tethered our horses with the rope that each horseman 
carries always, and rambled some little distance from 
the path, having to force a passage through the 
tangled growth; I, every moment, finding some fresh 
thing of beauty or of interest Like Master Tommy 
in Mastermm Ready, I burnt my mouth with the 
capsicum pods which grow red and tempting on a little 
creeping sort of plant like that ingenuous youth 
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I am of a somewhafcurious nature, and like to put the 
diiferent things I see to the test of taste as well as to 
other methods of examination, and frequently get my 
tongue bitten for my pains. We found the wild ham 
plant, which is very poisonous j the drink has to be 
made in a special way to render it innocuous. Hie 
ham generally used is a cultivated species, grown and 
tended with the greatest care by the natives, as their 
chief luxury is likely to be. 

We had been out some hours and were on our way 
home when it began to rain j we were in dense bush on 
a native path, just wide enough for one man to walk 
along between the high rank weoils and vegetation on 
either side; the horses much object to these narrow 
paths, as the feet of the rider constantly catch in the 
tall v/eeds and act as a drag ; it is very tiring to the 
ankles of the rider too. It is strange to feel the rain 
quite warm as it falls from the clouds; we were 
insmntly wet through to the skin in the steady tropic 
dowii])Our, but we rode on, galloping almost all the 
way in a shower of mud that we kicked up from the 
peaty soil. We- reached home in a terrible state of 
wet and dirt, but happy and hungry, I had a bath in 
a little well of biackish water that filters through the 
sand from the sea, and, being dressed in some of the 
consul’s clothes, was quite ready for the dinner that 
was ready for us. We had a regular old rooster for 
dinner, winch cut up as tender as a chicken, as it had 
been cooked in the leaves of a wonderful and mysterious 
tree that grows in the garden. If any tough old 
patriarch is wrapped up in these leaves, and either 
roasted or boiled, the tender result is the same. BIr. 
Symonds had forgotten the name of it. 

Qilbert had joined us at dinner, coming in tired 
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and disgusted with one of the German traders, who 
here seem to do most of the business; and together 
we walked down to the landing-place to see if the 
boat were there, but no sign of one was to be seen. 
" Cooee, cooee, Ccdedonia ahoy! ” shouted I into the 
quiet night; the place was so full of silence that I 
hardly Kked to break it. “ Caledonia ahoy 1 ”—at last 
we heard the splash of oars, and the boat came into 
the starlight from the other side of the schooner, 
sculled to "the end of the coral jetty by the sleepy 
Johnny, and glad were we. Think how pleasant it is 
writing now in the stuffy little cabin, late at night, 
with the thermometer at 86°. lam gradually getting 
into a state of greater and greater undress as I write, 
preparatory to going on deck for the night. I have 
become quite accustomed to sleeping on the deck, and 
the planks seem to have lost their hardness, or else 
I am so tired o’ nights that I sleep sound wherever 1 
fling myself down. 



CHAPTEK III. 


T0N6ATABU— (contimied). 

One day I determined tliat I would try to get to see 
the wonderful stones at Moa, tliat I wrote of before, 
so I went early in the morning to the consulate to find 
out whether I could ride the distance in one day, and 
leamt that I sliould not bo able to both go and return 
in the time, but that if I could find a man I could do 
the journey much quicker in a canoe. No man could 
1 find, so I had meet I’eluctantly to give up my inten¬ 
tion of visiting thpi'C juonuments, which are amongst 
the greatest wonders of Polynesia. I would have 
riddt ii and taken a couple of days for the journey but 
that <^lie skipper said we should in all probability leave 
Tongiiuibu next day, and I did not want to be left 
behind. As it happened, we did not leave for several 
day.s, each of which was rendered useless for a distant 
expedition by the uncertainty of the schooner’s stay 
here. Being disappointed in not seeing these prehistoric 
stones, I went off with Gilbert and Stodart to Friday’s 
island, he sending his boat, rowed by his four boys, 
across for us. These were aU young men of fine 
physique and good looks, one of. them being as fine a 
looking man as I ever saw; they were prisoners, not 
having paid the heavy fine laid upon them for the 
venial offence for which they were being punished, and 
had been let out to Friday until they were considered 
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to have worked off the amount. One frequently sees 
the best looking of both sexes in hulianga, as prison 
is called, and it is their mutual admiration of beauty 
that generally brings them there. Having a fellow- 
feeling with these men, which they are very quick to 
observe, we became very friendly, and being unable to 
express my sympathy in words, I did my best with 
pantomine, looks, and ship biscuits, of which latter 
they made but short work. They pulled us over to 
the island in about half an hour; the exquisite colours 
of the corals and sea-growth at the bottom being more 
beautiful than I can describe; the clearness of the 
water is such as to show every branch and waving film. 

Friday’s home is a lovely little island—one mass of 
trees and palms; it only rises a few feet above the sea, 
its golden shore gradually rising to where, just above 
high-water mark, the green of vegetation commences 
with the fringe of sea convolvulus that binds the sand 
together. Directly our keel struck the bottom, out 
jumped some of these young Goliaths and carried us 
ashore, that we might not wet our shoes; the one who 
took me carrying my six feet and putting me lightly 
down on the sand as though I had been a child. 
Friday met us on the shore, pleasant looking, and in 
his unofficial character—that is to say, without the 
leather jacket—and led us to his house, which is one of 
the usual comfortable mat and reed buildingsof theplace, 
whose shade is so grateful after the glare on the water. 
The women folk were busy cooking, and veiy well the 
younger ones looked in the short petticoat of gnatoo 
that is their only dress when free in their own homes. 
I think I have said before what an exceedingly good- 
looking girl Friday’s elder daughter is, and she is as 
full of coquetiy and life as she is pretty. In colour 
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many of the Tongans are fairer thau Spaniards or 
Greeks, and I think it a pleasanter colomr too. 

In a short time we all migrated across the island 
to the windward side, a distance of about two hundred 
yards, through Friday’s little plantations, that we 
might have the benefit of the light breeze blowing, 
and there, reclining in the shade on mats brought for 
the purpose, we waited dinnet, or whatever the banquet 
was called. I never in any part of the world saw a 
host so attentive to his guests as Friday, nor one so 
anxious to make them comfortable. The first course 
was fish-soup, served in coco-nut shells, which I en¬ 
deavoured vainly to drink, it wa.s so rich and oily; 
neither could Stodart., but Gilbert sacrificed himself on 
the altar of politeness and bravely finished his. Then 
Friday’s wife came forward with a very good fish on a 
fresh green dish, and, holding pieces of it in a leaf in 
her hand, pickeii out all the bones and handed us the 
best bits, whilst another dark-eyed woman drove away 
the fi.i;s from it and us with a green and leafy branch. 
After '^bis came yams, and a capital fruit like Spanish 
chestnuts, roasted, and bananas, and at the end coco¬ 
nuts fresh from the tree, which one of Friday’s 
“vicious felons” nimbly mounted- This was the 
finest of the four, his haudsome face shining with 
good temper. Between him and Friday’s daughter I 
suspect an attachment, as I observed one or two little 
love passages which seemed to escape, or were dis- 
r^ardod by, the parental eye. May they be happy, 
and may they continue to lead the same plea^nt 
sav^e life that they evidently intended doing when I 
saw them, without giving each other cause for jealousy, 
which latter fact I very much doubt indeed. 

Friday, although ^ sat beside us, would take 

y 
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nothing till we all had finished, then, joining the 
women and children and “ boys,” ate up the plenteous 
remains of the feast. During the hottest part of the 
day we all reposed in the house, and then I rambled 
off by myself, and amused myself innocently by look¬ 
ing for shells and coral, in which pursuit I was joined 
by two little naked children of five or six, who knew 
where to look for all the best ones. It is surprising 
how soon even the brightest shells become bleached 
and colourless exposed to the simlight on the sand. 

When the day began to decline the women com¬ 
menced their too-too, making the tappa, all beating on 
one long trunk, and making almost as much noise with 
their chatter and light laughter as with their mqllets. It 
is very pleasant to sit watching them work, the graceful 
play of the arms and the deft manner with which they 
change the mallet from one hand to the other are both 
admirable. Towards sunset we bade good-bye to our 
host and family, and left with regret this happy island. 
It was a pleasant sight to see, as we were pulled away 
from land, Friday and his wife on the shore waving 
white tappa to us when the sound of their of a, was lost; 
at last we saw them turn and disappear amongst the 
bananas and palms about the house. The same four 
boys rowed us to the schooner, and we tried to race a 
large canoe with several brawny paddlers in it; but we 
were too heavily handicapped, as we broke a thole-pin, 
and Gilbert, who was steering, not knowing the reefs, 
and the boys pulling too hard to be able to look over 
their shoulders and direct, stranded us on one for a 
time; the other men, going over it in their canoe, 
which hardly drew any water, got right away from us. 
Our boys were very annoyed, and what made it all 
the more galling was the fact that some Tongan 
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beauty seated in (^e canoe laughed alou^ «id jeered 
at our discomfiture. We brought the boys on board 
and gave them some food, some presents, and some 
pills, of which they are inordinately fond, looking 
upon them, I think, in the light of some rare confec¬ 
tionery. They are gone again now, these three hours, 
having calmly rowed themselves back into bondage. 
I have, after mature consideration, arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that I should not much mind being a prisoner 
in Tonga if I could ensure being imprisoned en familU 
at Friday’s island. 

One day before we left Nukualofa I sallied forth 
with the skipper and paid with him several visits to 
native houses. It was very amusing to see the way 
he set about talking to them, thinking they would 
underscand a strange jargon of broken EngUsh, that 
it would have puzzled many a Briton to comprehend, 
if he spoke very slowly, very impressively, and very 
loud! V. He prides himself upon his linguistic powers, 
and although this is almost his first walk ashore in 
Tongs, be translates for me in the kindest possible 
manner their replies. As thus— 

" Ah, d’yer see, now he’s saying he is glad to see us, 
and will we have something to drink. Of course we 
will, a ko-ker nut.” At the same time pointing to one, 
which of course they instantly give him, and he then 
•emarks, his jolly face glowing with satisfaction— 

“ Ain’t it queer how I understand ’em.” 

In all the houses they seemed glad to see os, invit- 
ng us to enter with a hospitable pat on the mats mtli 
.7hich the floors are covered, and everybody produced 
which are, 1 suppose, in season just now, the 
ittle children trotting up and offerir^ us the fridt in 
% charmingly friendly manner. Evidently good man- 
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Hers and pleasant ways are taught them early. After 
X left the skipper I went off through the little open 
space, with its oleanders, gardenias, and pomegran¬ 
ates, at the foot of the hill upon which the church 
stands, and, mounting the slope—a work of small diflS- 
culty—visited the large Wesleyan church. It is wooden, 
boarded and planked, and the building is made to 
resemUe as much as possible the pleasing conventicles 
of the order at home in former times. The Boman 
Catholics, where they have managed to creep in, exer¬ 
cise much greater judgment in the erection of their 
churches, conforming to the usual Tongan form of build¬ 
ing as much as possible, and so getting a wonderfully 
cool church, where the people can sit on the floor in 
the manner of the country, and not be compelled to 
perch on hard slippery benches as in the Wesleyan 
church at Nukualofa. This building did not interest 
me much, nor did the tombstone to the memory of the 
gentleman who in 1840 endeavoured to convert the 
Tongans to a religion of peace by going about sword in 
hand for that purpose, although with a Bible tucked 
under his arm, and who got deservedly killed for his 
pains, probably thinking himself a martyr all the time. 
This tombstone has been put up by King George 
Tubou, a regular “professing Christian,” and the 
epitaph is really charming, as the supposed work of 
a contrite Tongan. 

In one house I entered they asked me what I had 
under my arm, and I showed my sketch-book, with 
which I had gone forth intending to insult nature in a 
drawing; in this was a portrait of a native man, with 
which they were so pleased that Gie women of the 
party were seized with such a desire to be immortal¬ 
ised that they insisted u^n my drawing them and 
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their babies there and then. One of them sat like a 
rocki and I got a good likeness of her and of her baby 
nestling in her lap; but the other, whom Z had put 
in profile, evinced so much curiosity to see bow I was 
getting on that she could not sit still a moment, tum<- 
ing her head constantly to get a look at the picture. 

Thinking that at last we were to leave Tonga, I 
went to say good-bye to the consul, who has hdped 
so much to make my visit here so pleasant a one. 1 
never liked a place or a people so much: there is such 
an unselfish, kindly, and hospitable feeling amongst the 
natives, and their manners and ways of doing a little 
kindness are so full of courtesy and good feeling as to 
stamp them thorough gentlciiieu. I learned to-day 
from the consul that the fat man I saw in Auckland 
at the agent’s office before I started, who told me about 
the hurricanes, was the very minister of whom I hear 
so much. Ho must have thought I was coming to look 
up evid<o:i.e for the High Commission, and also thought 
me exceedingly diplomatic, as I would not say a word 
to him Cl', the subject, thinking his questions mere im¬ 
pertinent curiosity. This accounts for his trying to 
dissuade me from coming, and for the mysterious remark 
he made to me then: “ Ah; we public men cannot aflPord 
to talk; you are right to be silent.” 

As another instance of the ways of these charming 
Tongan.-^. this:—Stodart and I, coming away firom the 
consulate, looked into a native house as we passed, and 
were iosumtly beckoned in, or rather waved away, for 
when they wish to sign to you to enter, they wave 
their hands as though saying “ Be offi” They unroUed 
their best mat for ns to sit on, and a white-haired old 
lady got up at ouce and brought us a fiue coeq-nut to 
dri^, aud a whole heap of miavat and most delioiotts 
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bananas for us to hdp ourselves. Seeing tiiat I was 
hot, one of them inst^tly found me a fan beantihiUy 
woven of grass, and the mother entertained us by show¬ 
ing us her work, fish-net making, whidi she knotted 
with great rapidity and skilland her pretty daughter, 
leaning to one side, raised a thin cloth and showed me, 
with beautiful maternal pride, her tiny little dark baby 
lying soft asleep in a bed of tajppa. All the mothers 
think that I have babies of my own " over therewaving 
their hands seawards, because I show an interest in 
their dusky little ones. I often think of this quiet 
little household, and hope that the sweet soft-toned 
voices of the women still sometimes speak of the tall 
fair Papalagi that they saw that once only. We gave 
them some of our cigarettes, not as payment, but as a 
return for their kindness, and these they received with 
quiet faka fetais, and, smoking one, put the others by 
for their absent men-kind. Some little time ago the 
powers that be tried to stop the women smoking their 
tiny cigarettes, under a fine (of course), as they have 
done their beautiful dances and wrestling matches; but 
this alight concession has been ceded to them, that the 
women may smoke if they wish. The consul tells me 
that vice has enormoudy increased under this system 
of repression, as it always will when a nation’s customs 
and innocent pastimes are tyrannously prohibited and 
suppressed. Vulgarity and retrogression in true mor¬ 
ality must march hand in hand when a people is var¬ 
nished, perforce, with a veneer of artificial manners and 
morals. I may be scarcely competent myself to speak 
of these things, and perhaps do but echo the opinions 
of the old inhabitants who are likely to know; but is 
it less probably true for tibedi reason ? It seems a ter¬ 
rible thing to say, when one thinks of the many wnest 
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lives tl^t l^ve been sacrificed in a work trMcb bad 
perhaps (for the natites) better never b«ve been b^n. 
Extinction seems to follow so swiftly upon the steps of 
civilisation that it would seem, great though the bless¬ 
ings of it may be, that it would have been better for 
them as a mce to have remained in thmr old heathen 
faith, which, superstitious though it was, still was good 
and pure enough to make brave courageous gentlemen, 
not afraid to die, and women with a kindliness and 
generosity greater than our own. 

Mariner, who lived amongst the Tongans long enough 
to learn not only their habits but their modes of thought, 
and even their religion, says that they believed that 
there were gcds who had the power of dispensing good 
or evil to mankind according to their merit, and also 
mischievous gods who sent all sorts of little troubles, 
not as punishments, but from a love of pure mischief. 
All these superior beings were immortal They believed 
that d’ people had souls, hut only those of nobles and 
chiefs b ved again after death; these all went to a large 
island that lay, they said, to the north-west of Tonga, 
named Bolutu, and there were eternal. They taught 
that all rewards for virtne and punishments for vice 
came in this world, and that human virtue consisted in 
paying respect to the gods, nobles, and aged persons; 
in defending one’s rights ; in honour, justice, patriotism, 
friendship, meekness, modesty, fidelity of married 
women, parental and filial love, observance of rel%ious 
ceremonies; in forbearance of temper and patience in 
suffering. Surely a good enough creed. It will be said 
that we teach them the beauty of self-denial and 
unselfishness. Why, no Tongan, however hungry or 
small his meal, would thimk dt refosii^ to share 
it with another; and unselfishness wSS so general that 
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it could not be thought a ■virtue. When Mariner 
lived with them it was a saying, “As selfish as a 
Papalagi!' 

I have been making numerous inq^uiries respecting 
the advertised medicine “ Tonga for Neuralgia,” but can 
learn nothing of it here. The consul, who speaks 
Tongan well, has been doing so for a long time with a 
like result; but he tells me that they have many won¬ 
derful remedies, and amongst them one that he and 
many other Europeans have used ■with complete success 
for toothache. This remedy fails for neuralgia. This 
particular medicine is the secret of an old woman who 
lives a long way from here in the back country; the 
consul sent for the cure when suffering agonies with 
his teeth, and in a little time she sent him back a small 
bag of what looked like masticated leaves. An infusion 
of thie had to be made, and the mouth well washed 
■with it, and used as a gargle, but not to be swallowed. 
It gave almost instant relief; and it seems as though 
the nerves of the teeth are destroyed, as he has never 
suffered any pain since, although the teeth have decayed 
as before, when aforetime he endured agonies. Some 
time ago, too, he had a terribly bad attack of gout, and 
one of his servants, seeing what pain he was in, went off 
and returned with some native medicine, with which he 
fon^nted the swelling and quickly reduced it; the 
application of the cure almost directly relieved the pain. 
He says that he has never had such a cure before, and 
this was a fit that threatened to lay him up for a fort¬ 
night, Unfortunately this is not a permanent cure, as 
the other seems to be, says the consul It appears 
that these wise women guard them secret with the 
greatest care, and will not be induced by any bribe to 
part with it, until, feeling thrir end drawing nedr, tbey 
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conMe it to some one ox otihef at their idia^iiTee, who 
again preserves the txeaBnxe in like manner. 

The next day we were up betimes, although it is 
Sunday, for the flies will not allow us to enjoy the 
extra hour in bed that is the glorious privily of a 
free-horn Briton at home; at somise up you must get. 
Stodart and I went early to the shore attor our swim, 
he reo(^;nising the sanctity of the day by sticking on a 
huge white collar, the starchiness of which was a sight 
to behold for about five minutes, when it was reduced 
to the condition of the merest rag flapping at his neck, 
he being a young man of a “ full-bodied ” constitution. 
We went together to visit a family of natives that we 
know, who live in a grove of palms quite near the 
beach, and our entry was hailed with pleasure. They 
i-egaled xis in the usual manner, and the young women 
of the party proceeded to dress our hair for us in an 
exceedingly pleasant way of their owa Mine, I was 
some's' liat surprised to learn, is greatly admired, being, 
naturally, the colour they strive to attain by art, and 
when ;i was dressed faht Tonga, in Tongan fashion, I 
considered, on the whole, that I should make a rather 
fashionable native. Unfortunately, being, like Jonathan, 
of a “ ruddy colour ” (or was it David by-the-by ?), the 
likeness could not be compiota I am growing quite 
ashamed of my white skin, which certainly does have 
a sort of poor look by the side of the rich tones of the 
natives. 

We idled the morning away very pleasantly, learn¬ 
ing a little Tongan and trying to teach a little English, 
whose harsh sounds our pupils could not manage to 
pronounce, and having a good deal of laughter and 
merriment. Indeed, th^ are always biibbling wflh. 
laughter: it lies lurkii^ in their eyas and and at 
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the slightest proTocstion they are gleaming or dimp¬ 
ling with delightedly contagious meniment. We 
watched, too, the stream of natives coming out of 
church, where they had been singing loud enough to 
be heard miles out to sea; it was ratiier a sad sight to 
see these poor creatures dressed out in the ridicnlons 
maimer prescribed by their heavenly guides, as though 
trousers and shirts for the men, and bonnets (heavens, 
those bonnets!) and pinafores for the women, were 
almost as much a means of salvation as “ saving grade ” 
itseli On Sundays the old king generally goes to 
church, and it is then one of the occasions upon which 
his bodyguard appears. He has two men, who are 
dressed up in some ridiculous red uniform, and these, 
on Sundays, stand at his gate and present arms in the 
most proper manner as the king goes out, and the 
instant he has passed through the royal guard has to 
turn arid run as fast as ever they can, by a back way, 
to the church door, where, breathless but grave, they 
present arms again upon his Majesty’s entrance: Many 
delightful stories are told of this the Tongan army, 
which can be increased upon an emergency to ten 
efficient men of the line. Some time ago the king 
was out in the country away from Nukualofa, where 
there was then some slight disaffection among the in¬ 
habitants, who had not shown their loyalty by moving 
the wooden barriers which are erected at the entrance 
of the towns to keep out the pigs. Seeing this obstruc¬ 
tion incensed his Majesty, who forthwith ordered his 
guard to charge the barricade. This they instantly did, 
with the only result of, completely doubling up thek 
bayonets, and having to come home again with tiieir 
weapons over their shouldms, twisted into semicircles 
like sickles, for all the world like a party of reapers. 
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At mid'day we retoraed to ^xmeir m toe aduxmer, 
at which “ plum-duff,” with a mysterieua bmwn-looldi^ 
sauce, the triumph of our cook’s aad;, dwaya served 
iu an old tia takes a conspicuous place ia our 
Sabbath feast 1 received a note from the consul tois 
morning saying that he should be at home dl day 
and glad to see me, so in the afternoon 1 went there; 
toe shade of the bouse, which is the coolest ^ace 
in Nukualofa, being very del%htM, toe day having 
become terribly hot We went out a long walk in 
toe bush, of whose beauty 1 never tire, and found 
many strange things, amongst which was the hquoiice 
plant, from whose choice juice, in my nursery days, 
have I many a time made ' wine ” with water in a 
medicine bottle. We visited a little marshy piece 
of ground, where the consul has planted Phormivm 
hmaujo, the New Zealand flax, hoping to acclimatise a 
plant that would be so useful to the Tongans. I 
fear i‘ will not thrive in all this heat. In our 
walk wc came across an old deserted house, sur- 
roundeti with groves of oranges, citrons, and limes, 
which I shall certainly visit to-morrow with a big 
basket before we leave for Haapai On our way back 
we met many natives, ail on their way to evening 
service, the women walking with the swinging gait 
that is peculiarly their own ; they walk very well, and 
swing the arms backwards and forwards as they step. 
It is considered a beauty to be able to swing the fore¬ 
arm far back, so that at the elbow it forms quite an 
angle, and I have seen women who can do this to 
quite an astobishing extent, A very heavy tropical 
storm came on as the service was ending, toe rain 
desoending in torrents. I fear tome of the tawdry 
finery wffl suffer. Z called to toe ototo men to ,a 
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native house, wheie we had c^ed to meefc, and after 
a bowl of kava we all came aboard together. 

It seems almost that we are never to get away; 
here is another day and we still are at Nukualofa; so 
steadily blows the wind from the north that it would 
be useless for us to start in the teeth of it, so here we 
have been lying, ready to start at any change, all day. 
I, for one, should not feel it a very terrible calamity 
to have to remain here a month or two, but I suppose 
the unfortunate charterers of the schooner would. The 
consul most kiudly wants me to stay a month or so 
with him, but I must farther afield yet. Every one is 
foreboding a hurricane, and all about the place people 
are fastening down their houses with ropes, and sup¬ 
porting them with props in shaky places. The force' 
of the wind during these hurricanes is almost incred¬ 
ible; a year or so ago four large frame houses were 
blown quite away, and they and their contents deposited 
in a little swamp, distant a hundred yards or there¬ 
about &om their original location ; and in Fiji, a few 
weeks ago, we hear, a good many ships were sunk in 
the harlxjur by the same hurricane that blew the end 
of the coral jetty away here. So very local are these 
disturbances however, that we, sailing within a hundred 
nules of it, felt none of its effects but the heaviness of 
the swelL We are hoping to reach Vavau before it 
breaks, as there is a harbour there where any ship 
can ride in safety. 

Eemembermg the deserted garden of yesterday, I 
pulled Gilbert ashore this morning and led him 
thither, through a maze of bushes which' grow so thick 
together that, excluding every breath of air, the heat 
is terrific. We met a native who gave us a rough 
basket, which we immediately filled with limes and 
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unripe orangeR The latter do not thrive very well 
here; the firoit generally falls a prey to an insect just 
before it ripens. The limes are horrid things to pick, 
having long and very sharp thorns on their branches, 
which pierce through one’s tightened trousers in a 
singularly unpleasant manner when one stoops. All 
sorts of queer things grow in this old garden, returning 
to wildness from their cultivation with a joy that 
shows itself in the beauty of every riotous branch. 
Citrons grow large and yellow amidst the tall tangle 
of reeds and rushes that now encroaches on them, and 
odd trees are covered with strange fruits whose names 
and qualities I know not. There are bushes of prickly 
pear, covered with their yedow cactus blossoms, in 
endeavouring to pick one of which I got my hand 
covered with the tiny hair-like thorns that enter the 
skin so easily; with these grow oleanders and pome¬ 
granates, the starry gardenia, and the royal hybiscus; 
and al * it the fallen house-posts trails the ditoTva,, 
whose masses of flowers look like bits of heaven 
brought down to earth. 

With our plunder we returned to the schooner, and 
the skipper was so charmed with the fruit, particularly 
the green oranges, that he said I must go ashore with 
him there and then to get a larger stock to last him 
to Haapai, for, as he has “ a breast as broad ^ 
Hercules,” and the constitution of a bull, he is pleased 
to tibink that he is somewhat delicate, and that one of 
his “ longs” is not quite what it should be; and as he 
is convinced that sour oranges are good for all con¬ 
sumptive tendencies, we went ashore to gather more. 
I took him to my garden, where he instantly fell to 
and consumed so much of the acid fruit tlmt Z ex¬ 
pected him every moment to fall down «rd die in 
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ftgohies before me. He ate enough, I am sure, to 
carry off at least five ordinary men, and then exclaimed, 
calm and unmoved, " Ah 1 them’s done me good,” and 
tried to cough. 

I watched him go off alone with some little anxiety, 
and then went to visit a native/afo (local colour again), 
where dwells an old lady I know, that I have been for 
some little time attending medically. It is a queer 
thing what a passion these Tongans have for medicine; 
give them a pill and they will enjoy themselves pro¬ 
digiously—oidy let it be a strong one, for your reputa¬ 
tion as a medicine man would be as naught unless 
your drugs are of the most violent nature. The old 
dame that I went to see was complaining of headache, 
gnagnou, when I was on shore this morning; so, lookmg 
at her tongue, to the delight of a houseful of consoling 
friends, and feeling her pulse in a highly impressive 
and mysterious manner, in a way not unknown to 
physicians elsewhere than here, I promised her a 
remedy. Having put a good-sized packet of carbonate 
of soda in my pocket when I returned to the shore 
with the skipper, I went to her house. I found that 
the old lady was out, but had left the house in the 
charge of her danghters-^harming girls, whom 1 hope 
to meet in a better world, as I fear I never shall again 
in this. One of them, struck with the amazing beauty 
of my hair (always a surprise to me), thought it a pity 
that such good material should be so ill dressed, pro¬ 
posed to do it fdka Tonga c^ain. Of course my reply 
was io, “yes,” as the process is so pleasant a one; and do 
it she did in a truly marvellous way. With h^ fingers, 
and one of the capital long-toothed combs they make 
and use. Taking a little deliciously-scented oil, she 
tiben proceeded to anoint me, and, Bibleways, “ made my 
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face to shine.” With the additiim of a aem, a queer 
sort of garland of bucb, sweet-smelling leaves, uad long 
streamers of the fine inner bark of some shrub, like 
pale ribbon, I was complete. Some time after the 
mother came in, and I at once, putting on the physician, 
looked as solemn as I possibly could in all the idiotic 
decorations that I had on. She told me that she still 
was suffering from gnagnou, so I ordered them to 
bring me water and five limes. There being none of 
the fruit in the house, one of the girls was off like a 
stag, and came back panting in a moment with a fold 
of her tappa fuU of them. Taking some of these I 
began to squeeze the juice into a coco-nut shell cup, 
whereat aU the company b^an to be deeply impressed, 
and when, having added a little water, I produced the 
white powder from my trouser pocket, the excitement 
became intense, .uid the old lady looked alarms. 
What shall I say to describe their utter astonishment 
when, profound silence, I put in about a tea- 

spoonfui oi' soda, making the mixture violently effervesce. 
Handing the foaming bowl to my patient, I bade 
her drink it off at once, which she, although horribly 
alarmed, instantly did, reaching toe bottom of it wito 
no small amount of gasping. She immediately—such 
is faith—^pronounced herself much better, and probably 
really was so shortly after, for it is an excellent remedy. 
The subsequent “ fizzling ” in her ncae caused her no 
small astonishment and renewed alarm. All toe otheiSi 
seeing the old lady still alive after it, were possessed 
with an extreme desire to try this seemingly boiling 
.dtink» and she was much questioned as to her “expm- 
ences ” but 1 declined to give them any, thinking tbat 
1 would -not make my me^ciae too cheap. 

By this tome 1 know a good many words of Ton^tn, 
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having set about learning it in the right way, and tiie 
old lady knows a few English ones, so that I could 
understand that she is deeply ^teful—so grateful that 
she promises to give me all sorts of things when her 
daughter comes from the other side of the island, and 
she will set to work forthwith upon a lovely piece of 
tappa for me, which I am to have upon my return 
here. Alas 1 I never returned to Tonga, so there the 
tappa waits my coming now: I wonder whose fair 
loins that piece will drape, as I am not to have it. 

Meeting Gilbert and Stodart on my way to the 
boat, we needs must run a race; the skipper, who was 
with them, would not join " because of his chest,” and 
then, it being only 90° in the shade, we idiots must 
fall to and play leap-frog, much to the delight of a 
numerous throng of brawny natives who had assembled 
to see the sport. Beaching the boat in this manner, 
we left Tongatabu, we sail at sunrise to-morrow, with 
fitting ielct;t. Had I known that I was leaving it for 
good I should have been more grieved, but then I quite 
thought I should return thither from Samoa. The 
skipper, who has seen the consul this morning, reports 
that the reading I gave Kauhiva’s party, and the song 
I sang, created quite a sensation (as very well they 
might), for Mr. Symonds heard a lot of natives talldng 
of it yesterday, and they were most anxious to know 
who I was and all about me. It appears that they 
considered the performance aubito aubito lelei, ‘’very 
very good.” I have since learnt (July 1882) that a 
terrible hurricane has visited the islands and devastated 
Vavau and Tongatabu, sweeping away all the native and 
European houses and churches, and stores thereon, and 
doing immense damage to the plantations and Hie crops. 
I wonder how my friends have fared throi^h it alL 
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HAAPAI. 

It has takeii ua three days’ sailing from Tongatabu to 
Lefuka, Haapai, the middle group of the Friendly 
Islands, as a strong head-wind has been blowing steadily, 
and we have been beating up against it almost ,all the 
time. We were constantly on the look-out for the 
hurricane that is to finish ua all off, but have seen no 
signs of it yet; they told us in Tonga that they have 
had one for nineteen years just at this time, and that 
we are sure to meet witli it. So far we have arrived all 
safe. On our way here we passed Tofao and Kao, both 
volcanoes, active still at times. Now for a little story. 

Not very long ago a ship sailing jfrom America to 
Australia sprang a leak, or came to grief somehow, so 
badly that the crew (eighteen men, I believe, they were 
at first) had to take to a raft that they had had time 
hastily to build. On this they existed for fifty days, 
living almost entirely on flour mixed with a little water. 
Some died from the prolonged agony of exposure to the 
blazing heat of day and the chills of night, and want 
of sufficif-nt food, hut worst of all their torments was 
the want of water. Still, many of them lingered on, 
with that strange clinging to life that all men seem to 
have when near to death, fpr fifty days; when one 
morniD& as the sun uprose stoong and fierce, one of 
them, glmuang almost hopelessly round the horizon—r-for 
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the last of their water was finished, had his languid 
eyes greeted by the huge bulk of Kao which rears 
itself 6000 feet above the sea. “Land! land!” he 
hoarsely whispers; he is far too weak to shriek, and 
points his skinny arm towards the south. The skeleton 
crew all stagger to their feet and see that what he says 
is true,—the blessed land at last. Although in sight it 
is many weary miles away, and had it not been for a 
shower that fell that day, whose raindrops they caught 
in their rags of clothing, they would all have perished 
with land at last in sight. One man went mad, and 
had to be restrained from flinging himself into the sea 
among the sharks that followed them so greedily,—his 
sufferings all borne with patience, but his reason over¬ 
thrown by this first dawn of joy. The raft was 
lightened, everything was thrown away, and sailing 
when they could, and taking their weary turn at the 
oars, at last they reached the shore. One man, a 
Frenchman, all along the merriest of the party, who 
had tried to cheer them when every other one despaired, 
said that at any rate he would save his property,’and 
stumbled through the shallow water to the land with 
it, a box of matches, dry. These were the means of 
their rescue. At first they were too weak to climb a 
coco-palm to get the fruit, but at last the little French¬ 
man conquered his weakness and the tree, and bowled 
down the nuts that were food and drink alike to his 
companions on the sand. One of the number had left 
them in search of water, and never returned; but a 
twelvemonth after, in the rocks high up the mountain, 
a skeleton dry and bleached was foimd. It was he. 

Eevived with food, the little Frenchman said he 
would use his property and have a fire, though heavmi 
only knows for why, and he straightway collected wood 
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and made one. These volcanoes are uninhabited and 
very rarely visited, but as luck would have it, Tubou 
of Tonga was on Tofao, the other island some miles 
away, collecting kam stones, and he, seeing the unusual 
smoke rise from the shore of Kao, made for the island 
and saved them.' With undue haste they gave the 
starving wretches food, and by their very kindness 
almost killed them. Into tho king’s capacious craft 
they were taken, and all the survivors were landed in 
Nukualofa, where they were treated with the greatest 
kindness by the king ; he oven gave orders to one of 
the traders to supply them all with clothing at his 
cost, and when an Oi)portuuity occurred he sent them 
all to New Zealand. That is the story. 

AU about here, between Tongatabu and Haapai, is 
stich a mass of reefs and islands, that one night before 
sunset we had to look out for some snug place to 
anchor in, and found a lovely little island in whose 
lee we thought we could lie, but we could find no 
botton, within what we thought a safe distance of the 
shore. It is surprising how suddenly some of these 
islets seem to rise from the sea-bottom. It was such 
a beautiful little place, the very ideal of a tropic 
island, with the same white birds I wrote of before 
flying over the coco-palms, and the sun setting grandly 
behind it, aU gold and crimson, into the silent sea. 
The light breeze as it came softly from the shore was 
sweet with some delicious perfume, and the land birds— 
for we were near enough to hear them—^were singing 
their latest evensong. Two lithe figures emerged from 
the beautiful foliage of the b\isb, and from seeing us 
heave the lead they seemed to know what we wanted, 
and signed and shouted to ns to saU round a little 
jutting point, where, sure enough, we found good and 
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safe anchorage at last, in ten fathoms, seaidy bottom. 
Here we were soon surrounded by a crowd of dusky 
fellows, who pulled off to us in their little canoes, and 
who were only too happy to come on board if we 
would let them; and later on we were hailed by two 
English voices from a canoe that came alongside. 
They were two Englishmen who were living on the 
island alone, and it was they who told us of the ship¬ 
wreck. The king had brought the rescued men to 
their island firat for proper food, as it was the nearest 
where they knew they could get it, and they said the 
condition of these poor fellows was piteous,—their lips 
and tongues all sore and bleeding from licking up the 
dew that fell at night-time on the raft, and their 
bodies reduced to the merest skeletons. We sat 
talking late into the night, as the dwellers on the 
island were too glad to see a fresh face to go away 
early. 

Next morning the native pilot, who had engaged to 
bring us to Lefuka, came on board “ while yet it was 
night,” and all of us working like niggers we had the 
anchor weighed and everything ready to start by the 
time the sun began to think of rising. The pilot is a 
fine fellow and cheerful, and spends most of his time 
in the crosstrees, howling down rather unintelligible 
directions to any of us who may be at the wheel; one 
word he can say with great richness—“ luff,” and I think 
he says it really oftener than necessary for the mere 
pleasure in repeating it. All the day we were passing 
the most delightful little islands, many of them the 
merest islets, with each its crown of palms. These 
were all luiinhabited. One that we passed at some 
little distance is the royal buriil-place of Tonga. We 
only made twenty-five milee yesterday, and found i^e 
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anohorage in Lefatot Harbonr, edx ot tmm miles from 
our port The sound of a heavy surf bresdring round 
us all last night was the only one to he heard. 

Early this morning we dropped anchor within the 
inner reef; there is but a veiy small and narrow opening 
in the coral, through which we glided and dropp^l 
anchor quite close to the shore. Lefuka is a very 
much smaller place than Nukualofa—somewhat of the 
same character, but wilder, leas cleared, and more luxu¬ 
riant as to the vegetation. Tlie tide does not seem to 
go out so far, the islands probably rising more steeply 
than Tongatabu, although, like it, they are quite fiat. 
There are four principal islands in the Haapai group, 
divided one from the other by such shallow channels 
that at low water, I believe, they are fordable. Lehika 
is the principal place of the four. 

I landed almost dii-eotly we arrived, with Stodart 
and a big box of Bibles, which we managed to get out 
of the i.oat and trundle up the sand above high-water 
mark with no small difficulty. The Bibles must all 
have i)een “family” ones, the box was so heavy. 
Leaving Stodart to find the missionary and tell him of 
this, T started off as usual up the beacL Close by the 
place where we landed, and some little way out in the 
water, was a carious pen made of rodgh stakes driven 
into the sand and wattled together. I could not think 
at first what it was for, but learnt afterwards that it Was 
where the chief of the place, being an epicure and 
aldermanic, kee{» a stock of live turtles. There is no 
broom road here, but below the coco-nut trees, whieh 
come dose to the shore, there runs a charmiug diady 
path, with the young palms growing under tbe taller 
ones, and meeting overhead in a lovely series of arches. 
After walking about for some time W becoming very 
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thirsty, and thinking brides how well it would sound 
to say, “ I was thirsty, so I climbed a palm to get a 
nut,” I endeavoured to climb one, and nevw in all 
my life had such a task before. The first time or two 
I ignominiously failed, but dashing my hat upon the 
ground, I rushed at the tree and swarmed up it in 
true English schoolboy style. I was proud of that 
nut when I had at last clutched and clawed it off the 
tree, although, to tell the truth, the palm was not a 
particularly taU one, I having looked for the very 
smallest I could find that had any nuts on it. I came 
down in a terrible state of heat, dirt, and perspiration, 
but rejoicing, and had almost as much difficulty in 
opening my treasure as I had in gaining it, the green 
husk is so very tough and hard; but at last, after 
gouging away at it for some time with my big knife, I 
made a hole through it, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
clear cool drink after all this trouble. The drinking 
of much coco-nut water by those unaccustomed to it 
has a very singular effect on some of the organs, which 
I would not credit untD. many witnesses overcame my 
scepticism. Medical men do not seem aware of the 
fact. I consider that on the whole I have had a 
decidedly hard morning, as, not satisfied with my coco¬ 
nut experience, I climbed another great tree after the 
beautiful bright red seeds of a creeper that grew up it. 
I found a good many of them, and a native passing, 
and seeing what I was searchin| for, very quickly 
found me a great many more without going up the 
tree at all, by just moving away the topmost layer of 
leaves, under which a great many were lying only 
waiting for the wet weather to begin to quickly 
germinate. 

In the evening I went off {gain by myself-^it is so 
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lovely here at nightrtime, for the orescent moon shines 
bright and strong. So delightful was the coolness of 
the evening that I continued my walk up the beach 
for an hour or So : it is pleasant walking, for the sand 
is hard and firm; and faUing in with two natives,—I 
somehow always man^e to fall in with natives,—-went 
with them to their village at the end of the great sweep 
of the bay, and at their invitation went for Tcava to their 
house. What I could see of the village was charming, 
—all of brown native houses; and there I was by my 
two friends introduced to a large party seated outside 
a house, round a little wood-fire that they bum to 
light their cigarettes at. I was given a seat of honour 
on a mat just under the overhanging eaves facing the 
circle. It is very strange how soon the dogs, that are 
always in plenty about a native village, know that a 
Pajacdagi is approaching; no sooner had I set step in 
the place than all the dogs in the town were barking 
madly, and they disturbed the slumbering pigs, who, 
with their little ones, ran squealing about, and the 
whole place was in an uproar. The native dog will 
not make friends with you like an English one does, 
I believe they are of a different breed from onrs alto¬ 
gether. There is a great dearth of Team in all Tonga 
just now, and there was none to be found in the village, 
so they make another and very pleasant drink as a 
substitute for it. They open about a dozen coco-nuts, 
and empty the conttots into a large kava bowl; into 
this they squeeze the juice of six or seven green 
oranges, nearly ripe, and then, to give a little pungent 
flavour, th^ take a few red capsicum pods, and wrap¬ 
ping them in a bit of tappa they press out some few 
spots of the juice into the mixture. This drink is 
very good, and we had a couple of bowls before I left, 
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when the numbers of the party had greatly increased, 
for, according to Tongan custom, anyone can come to an 
affair of this sort without invitation, and the report of 
my presence had spread in the village.* 

My walk back along the beach was a delightful 
one: I could have stayed out all night, so cool ^ it 
after the great heat of the day, although there w». 
a very slight air moving. The mass of the forest 
which comes right down to the shore, looks dense 
and black, save where it is fri v'th the i dms 
on the edge of the sand; ouisiue, the surf is beating 
c jaselessly on the reef, and great sheets of spray 
and catch the moonlight; but inside, the sea is glassy, 
and the fair full light of the moon makes it shine like 
burnished silver, except at the shore, ./here the watcv 
breaks in mimic waves. Most exquisite perlumes 
come from some of the night-blooming flowers, to which 
the heavy-moths are flying, almost all of which 
flowers are white or pale coloured. One large white 
scentless flower I found at the very edge of the bush, that 
had a distinctly saMne secretion at the enc of its tube 
instead of honey; at first I thought it might be an 
accidentally carried spot of sea spray, but I found that 
aU were the same. Occasionally I would be startled 
by a large shadow gliding suddenly across the sand in 
front of me, and looking up I would see a flying fox 
silently flitting between me and the moon. These foxes 
are very characteristic of Tonga: one sees them every 
night when the sun has quite gone. They are a very 
large species of bat with huge wings, two feet or more 
across, and a coat of soft brown fur. By day they are 
to be seen hanging head downwards from some tree 
like an unholy fruit. 

When I reached the place where we had left the 
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boat -whon we landed to-night, I found tlmt none of 
the men had rettmied, and I, not knowing how long 
the 7 would be, nor indeed what time it was, began to 
search for a canoe in which I could paddle myself over 
to the schooner. Finding none, I determined, rather 
foolishly,—for, after all, sharks are sharks, and not 
pleasant fellows to meet in the water,—^to swim across, 
so, pulling off my clothes, I stowed them away in the 
stem of the boat, taking the precaution to put my 
sleeve-links and my pocket knife, the old black- 

handled one that Gi-gave me years which has 

,7tv.ck so faithfully to me, into my hat and on to my 
head. Oflf I swam; the water was delicious, bixt when 
I arrived at the ship-side I conld find no rope, though 
I swam T, and her, and suddenly feeling what I thought 
was the smooth body of a shark (it was probably a 
banana stump),gave.a yell which brought Johnny 
quickly running to the side, who promptly heaved 
me a rope, by which I hauled myself on hoard in a 
great state of alarm. When the boat came off an 
hour or so after I had gone to sleep, Gilbert, who 
shared the quarterdeck with me, woke me up to give 
him a bath, and told me that my trousers and shirt 
were gone, but that my boots were left, at which latter 
fact I was much rejoiced, for boots are the same as 
friends,—^none so good as old ones. Much joy I wished 
them of the trousers, which were new, I believe, in 
the year of our Lord 1866, or thereabouts. 

Next morning, having had my swim, and still being 
airily dressed,—island fashion, in a towel,—I was asked 
by BiUy Mustard in a most mysterious manner, with 
many winks and strange sniffs, to draw the portoait of 
Isafo, a sort of custom-house officer, who comes aboard 
to see that we are not smuggling aQ starts of tilings 
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ashore that we ought not to do. I, with the great 
natural acuteness that so distinguishes me, at once 
perceived that they wanted this gentleman’s attention 
fixed away firom the proceedings in the loading of 
the boat Feeling the smuggling propensities of my 
ancestors rising strongly in me, and having the interest 
of the schooner deeply at heart, I requested him most 
blandly to sit to me, and the innocent savage suc¬ 
cumbed to the wiles of the white man. I placed him 
with his back to the boat, and signifying that he was 
to sit quite still and look at me, I began to draw him 
diligently, hearing all the time, and seeing, when I 
looked up, the contraband goods softly going over the 
side. The portrait is not in the least like the good- 
looking original, but it answered the purpose it was 
wanted for just as well as though it had been excellent. 
I then finished my toilette, and-ate mji breakfast with 
a clear and happy conscience. I take^iftlmost as much 
interest in the success of the venttfte as though the 
cargo were my own, and have managed one small sale 
of potatoes with great skill, showing, I am told, 
a true mercantile spirit in the transaction, — the 
reason being that in my ignorance I represented the 
goods to be of much better quality than they probably 
were. 

On the shore, just opposite the schooner, is a 
strange, large, well-built native building—a canoe shed; 
it is very long and much loftier than one would think 
necessary for the purpose. The roof has rounded sides, 
which approach quite close to the ground, and across 
the opening at the ends is a rough sort of open 
palisade-work, the use of which I cannot see. Into 
this shed the Lefuka people haul their canoes to 
protect them from the sun, and there is generally some 
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brown fellow inside at work upon the canoes^ either 
making or repairing one. 

Crossing the island to-day, I found the windward 
side of quite a different character from this. There 
are little cliffs of coral rock there, ten or twelve feet 
high, which take the place of the strip of sand on the 
leeward side. It is very astonishing to find plants 
growing, and flourishing too, on these bare lime rocks, 
which seem without a vestige of soil even iu the 
crevices; but there they are,—^in every cranny some 
green living thing. Out towards the reef a whole 
crowd of women were fishing with small nets, which 
they throw over the little shoals of fish that swim 
about in the shallows, and very graceful are their 
attitudes as they fling them. There is a very wonder¬ 
ful surf here booming on the-windward reef, beating 
up such sheets of spray that the other island, seen 
through them, seems veiled in mist; where the waves 
beat wildest there thrives the coral polype best. In 
a natural bath iu the coral rock I had a most luxurious 
bathe, the water being warm and delightful. One does 
not need towels to dry oneself, as a few minutes’ 
exposure to the sun most effectively does the work. 
Beturuing along a native road I climbed a small pdm 
to get myself a nut (see how calmly I speak of it), and 
found under the fibrous matting, round one of the leaf 
stems, two good sized crabs, with large shells on their 
backs. I was surprised at this, as I thought the 
tree-dimbing crab was a special species, and not one 
of the hermit sort that is so frequent on these shores. 
Speaking of the matting round the tops of the 
coco-palms reminds me that I have not written of it. 
Bound every one of the lai^e leaf-bmnches is wrapped 
a coarse sort of matting of fibre, so stiimgeljr like 
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woven doi^ as to deceive me at first. There it is 
with weft and woof, as though meshed by man. 

The sensitive plant grows here in the bush in great 
quantities; im places there are beds of it that quite 
cover the ground; it is a very fragile and beautiful 
looking thing; and it certainly does look strange to 
see one’s track plainly marked by the shrivelled-up 
leaves at eveiy footfr^. The very vibration of the 
gromid is enough to start the movement, and one leaf 
that you touch, contracting, strikes anotlier, and seems 
to spread a very contagion of fear for some way round. 
I think there are many of the delicate leguminous 
shrubs and creepers here that are partially sensitive, 
contracting their leaflets in a very slight but per¬ 
ceptible degree. 

I have ridden a little whilst I have been in Haapai, 
but it is not very enjoyable, the animals being really 
almost too miserable to bestride. Th^e islands strike 
me as being more beautiful than Ton^atabu, but all the 
people here say, “ Ah, wait till you gdt to Vavau I ”— 
which they tell me is the loveliest island in the South 
Pacific. The natives here are really gloriously idle ; 
cotton grows aU about the place, and of a good quality 
too, but they are naturally so well provided for that 
they will not trouble to earn money that they do not 
require by picking it, A great part of the money 
that they do get, it seems to me, is given to the mis¬ 
sionary to spread the glorious tidings of the gospel to 
less enlightened isles. This is carried on to what 
strikes me as being a very pernicious extent. The 
feelings of these poor creatures are worked upon in¬ 
ordinately, and they are excited to a high pitch by 
sermons and exhortations, and they very often seriously 
hamper themselves by borrowing money to give tci the 
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mission. The amoant each person subscribes is cried 
out in church, so that not only does the ri^t hand 
know what the left hand giveth, but everybody else 
besides, which is of course a great inducement to 
generous giving. One could understand their en¬ 
thusiasm if they were, by their subscriptions, sending 
off their own missionaries to wilder parts; but it is 
not so—^they only get fresh ones sent over. 

In the evening, when the sun had set in a crimson 
blaze of glory behind Kao, which looks an almost per¬ 
fect p 3 Tumid from here, I went on shore with Stodart, 
who knows the chief of the island, who lives in 
Lefuka. He is an egwi, a noble of higher rank than 
the king, being descended, according to old Tongan 
mythology, from the first gods who came from Bolutu. 
They still possess the greatest influence over the 
people, and exact the greatest respect. Some people 
think that this Haapai chief will be king of Tonga on 
the death of the present sovereign, who now is very 
old. Bis wife, an enormous woman, is a daughter of 
the king. In the native-built house of this chief is a 
hideous old gilt sofa with frayed crimson satin cover¬ 
ings, on which it seems no one ever sits: I know we 
preferred the floor in the usual manner, and had the 
honour of being asked to use part of the chiefs own 
mat. Tongan men always sit cross-legged, but the 
women never: they have their legs tucked away on 
one side, and they have a trick, which is almost uni¬ 
versal, of rapidly shaking one foot, raised from the 
ground slightly by the other ankle, all the taflie they 
sit. There is another habit, which is general in thfe 
part of the Pacific, of expressing admiratatm and 
pleasure by a strange diddiig, like that we use'to 
make u horse go faster. Theix manner of doing' titda 
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is really most expressive, the rapidity or slowness of 
the noise conveying every shade of opinion most 
admirably. At the same time they slightly nod the 
head. 

Tubou’s daughter, although so gigantic, is a pleasant 
and chatty woman; all the king’s children are very 
huge, and the royal way she sent her handmaids flying 
was a sight to be seen. We did not take our leave 
till late, as fresh cigarettes were rolled by the attend¬ 
ant girls and handed us almost before the last was 
out; yet, late as it was, when we turned out we still 
found many people about, strolling in the cool evening. 
We met some young Tongan men we knew, who 
wanted us to stay ashore and make a night of it, but 
both of us were too tired to do so on this occasion. 
They led us by the hand to the beach, for the night 
was dark, and we did not well know the road through 
the palms, and regretfully called their of as to us as we 
pulled out to the Caledonia. 

Before the whole of Tonga became Christian it was 
here and in Vavau that the present king lived. The 
missionaries, getting themselves into trouble in Tonga- 
tabu by desecrating the temples of the Tongans, and 
checking all their pleasures and customs, by making 
the then king, a half-imbecile old man, toibu them, sent 
for Taufaahau, as George Tubou was then called. He 
went sailing down to Tongatabu to their assistance, 
evidently with the intention of extending his dominions 
by placing Tongatabu under his control, the mission¬ 
aries and he mutually serving each other by carrying 
on the war. Captain Wilkes, of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, was there at the time, and says: 
" My hopes, however, of producing a peace and recon¬ 
ciliation among them began to decline, for it was 
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evident King George and his advisers, and indeed the 
■whole Christian party, seemed to be desirous of con¬ 
tinuing the war, either to force the heathens to become 
Christians, or to carry it on to extermination, which 
the numbers of their warriors made them believe they 
had the power to effect.” Truly a Christian feeling. 
The feelings of “ the heathen ” are readily to be under¬ 
stood, for they had always been looked up to, not only 
by the Haapai and Vavau groups, but by Keppel and 
Wallis Islands as well, as superior, being inhabitants 
of “ Sacred Tonga; ” and to have a new and distaste¬ 
ful religion thrust upon them by an army of inferior 
Haapai and Vavau men could not have been pleasant. 
Captain Wilkes goes on to say that after the invading 
party had gone out to fight, when they had agreed to 
come to a conference, and had acted generally treacher¬ 
ously —“ Thus ended my hopes of effecting the desired 
reconciliation between the two parties. The heathen 
are represented by the Christian party and missionaries 
as a set of cruel savages, great liars, treacherous, and' 
evil disposed, and this character seems to be given to 
them only because they ■will not listen to the preach¬ 
ing ... J here record that in all that met our 
observation the impression was that the heathen were 
wdl disposed and kind, and were desirous to pvi an end 
to the difficulties.’’ It is satisfectory to learn, although 
it aU occurred so long ago, that at last, after the 
United States Expedition left Tonga, and although 
finally the poor heathen was forced to give up his 
religion, his customs, and almost his nationally, he 
became the assailing party, and drove out the up¬ 
start George of Vavau, and packed him and his 
missionary allies, with all their religious bugbeam, dff 
to Haapai I sinceaely hope they had a good oM 
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heathen time of it whilst they did hold possession o> 
their own. 

The day before we left Lefuka I started out in 
the early morning for one of my usual long rambles, 
and to show how easy it is to lose oneself in these 
places, where there seem to be no particular land 
marks, and where the same luxuriance of bush appearr 
on every side, I write this:— I proceeded up the 
beach, past the large canoe-shed, where a Tongan wcu 
patiently chipping away at one of theix “dug-out’ 
canoes, by the little path that runs along the shore 
just in the shade of the bush, intending to visit the 
windward side of the island that I had been to a daj 
or two before, where I hoped to find some of those 
huge conch shells that they use here as a sort o 
trumpet. Knowing the general direction of the place 
I wished to reach, I turned boldy to the right, anc 
kept marching along the narrow tracks that the 
natives make, turning two or three times, but always 
as I thought, in the right direction. I seemed a lone 
time arriving, but at last, hearing the sound of the sea 
I pushed through the bush and found myself on th« 
shore; but where were the rocks, and where the reef anc 
the booming surf ? I could not tell where I was in tb 
least, and did not find ouh until I had walked a Ion; 
distance, that I was on the same side of the island I hat 
started from, and had to stalk back in the blazing heat b 
the schooner, as we thought we might leave at midday 

There are absolutely no springs of water on man; 
of these islands, and inhabited islands too, for th 
coco-nuts give an unfailing quantity of drink, bu 
besides this supply the natives veiy cleverly avai 
themselves of the peculiarities of the palms to eatcl 
and store the rains. Nearly all the palm stems ai 
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curved, and some of them which are very much so are 
selected, and in the base, which is frequently very thick, 
they form just in the hollow a great hole that will hold 
six or eight gallons, according to the size of the tree. 
The rain collects on the great leaves of the palm and 
runs down little channels they make on the trunk into 
the receptacle; this, when filled, they cover over thickly 
with leaves, and the water keeps fresh and sweet a very 
long time, and seemingly no injury is done to the tree. 

As I repass the great canoe-shed, I see several 
men at work upon one of the canoes that look so 
out of proportion with the building, but I learn it 
was erected in the palmy days of the island when 
very large double canoes were used. [I came across 
this excellent description of one of these great canoes 
in an old book of voyages the other day:—" The king 
visited me this day with a number of their chiefs and 
people in a large canoe, and made a fine appearance 
on approaching the ship; it was the laa^est we saw 
during the voyage; it was one hundred feet in length, 
and of tlie double kind, which consists of two canoes 
of different size joined, together by a deck thrown 
across them both; on this deck a small house is con¬ 
structed, which serves for a cabin to keep off the 
weather; above the house was a small platform 
eight feet square, with a railing on each side ; the 
mast, which is about thirty feet long, is supported 
by guys, having a long yard attached to it, with its 
mat sail of huge dimensions furled. ’The canoe of 
these chiefs was seen advancing slowly over the calm 
sea by the efforts of its scullers, and was filled with 
men keeping perfect time and making excellent music.” 
This shows that the shed, to hold one of these greet 
canoes, must be very laige.] 

H 
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We did' not sail to-day after all, as the wind fell so 
much that we thought we should not he able to get 
through the little opening in the reef, and it would not 
be pleasant to rub up against the coral for a tide or 
two; we have struck once, and the peculiar “ graunch- 
ing ” sensation is anything but agreeable. So we have 
amused ourselves very happily where we are, it being 
part of the charm of the place that you can always find 
some one on shore as idle as yourseK and as open for 
amusement. I took Gilbert for a stroll, a gentle one, as 
he has been completely knocked up lately, and for the 
last few weeks we have been anxious about him; he 
keeps just as cheerful as ever, and his laugh is the 
merriest of the party; he is great at " nap ” and in¬ 
vincible at cribbage, and has this afternoon been entering 
with the utmost neatness in a little book the odds he 
has laid upon his living until the schooner gets back 
to New Zealand. The skipper recommends all sorts of 
nostrums, which, I believe, Gilbert would take out of 
pure good nature to please him, and so doing would 
certainly ensure his losing his bets, if I did not counter¬ 
mand them with an air of authority as being a shade 
less ignorant of the subject than the skipper. I am 
no Esculapius myself, but I feel convinced that no man 
could derive benefit for haemorrhage from the lungs by 
taking frequent doses of sulphate of potash. 

We ended the day by swimming in the evening 
with the crowd of dusky fellows round the schooner; 
they are marvellous swimmers, and nearly all day long 
the water is alive with dozens of Uttle children, who 
boldly launch themselves out into the waves—the quite 
tiny ones in the charge of the elder boys, who look 
after them teiiderly and well. The men have all sorts 
of games which they play in the water, and in which 
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I tiied to join, and in which I was much ^ laughed at 
by small boys, as 1 never could catch them and 
was dways being caught myseE Three of the lads 
had an old canoe, which they paddled out into deep 
water, and swayed it from side to side till it slowly 
shipped water and sank, they shrieking ail the time 
with pretended fear; this done, their great object was 
to bale all the water out again whilst swimming round 
it, and then proceed da capo. Some of the distances a 
Tongan will swim are almost incredible; there is one 
tale told that is universally accepted as true, of a man 
named Tohu, who left Haapai for Vavau with many 
others in a canoe, and in company with a second canoe, 
which was driven back by a storm that rose, and was 
safely beached at Ofalanga, one of the Haapai group. 
The first canoe, with Tohu on board, proceeded on its 
way fox many hours, when Tohu, taking in the sail of 
the canoe, the wind and sea being then very high, fell 
overboard. As it would have been risking the lives of 
all to have tried to save him, he was given up as lost, 
and the canoe proceeded on its way. This was about 
two hours before sunset, and Vavau in sight. Tohu 
turned his face towards Haapai, and began swimming 
to it; knowing that the wind was in the north, he 
directed his course by feeling it blowing on his ears. 
So he continued swimming, resting himseE at times by 
floating on the water, till tlie moon rose, by which he 
steered all night till dawn, when he found &at he was 
close to land. Having thus abnost escaped death by 
drowning, the wearied man nearly fell a prey to a huge 
shark, which, however, he managed to elude by reach¬ 
ing the coral of the reef. Bestii^ there a Ettle time, 
he ^ain struck out and' reached the shore in safety, 
though he fdl exhausted and senseless on the sand. 
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This island proved to be Ofalanga, where the second 
canoe had been driven for safety, the crew of yhich 
found him unconscious on the shore, and brought him 
back to life. He shortly recovered his strength, and, 
the storm abating, they put to sea and returned to 
Haapai, where he found his friends occupied with the 
usual funeral ceremonies—^his own canoe having reached 
home before him, and reporting him drowned. Captain 
Wilkes speaks of this as being perfectly well authenti¬ 
cated, and as liaving occurred only just before he was 
there. 

To-morrow morning at daybreak we leave Haapai: 
of course I am sorry to leave—^who would not be in a 
place so beautiful as this, and where one has received 
nothing but kindness ? 



CHAPTER V. 


VAVAtJ. 

All yesterday we were sailing here from Haapai; 
although we sighted the high land of Vavau in the 
evening, the breeze fell so light that we could not get 
in. But this morning, as the sudden tropic sun uprose 
swift and strong above the aea line, changing the faint 
azure and pale rose of the dawn to the bright gold and 
fierce light of perfect day, we sailed in amongst the 
rocky islets that guard the entrance to the loveliest 
harbour in the world, the harbour of Vavau. Quite 
unlike the other islands of the group, which are mostly 
of purely coral formation, and which seem to float on 
the cairn surface of the sea, with their rim of golden 
sand and crown of graceful palms just rising above it, 
Vavau is bold, rugged, and volcanic, and is clothed 
from summit to the shore with one glorious mass of 
varying verdure. The harbour runs deep inland, with 
precipitous clifis on either side, in which the constant 
action of the sea has worn great caves, in which the 
waves beat with a hollow sound. The sea was so 
smooth this morning as we entered the harbour—I 
shall never foiget it—that the mountains and trees, 
with every parasite that matted them together in one 
wild luxuriance, .were reflected in its glassy depths. 
The scented air was so light that our liUle schooner’s 
sails hung flapping useless against the masts, occasionally 
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fillin g out as some sligM puff of wind came landwards 
from the sea. The sun was mounting royally in the 
sky, and the day was growing hotter every moment; 
birds of rich plumage flashed across the little gold-lined 
bays, and the mellow caU of some bird to its mate 
floated to us from the bush. The air was rich and 
languorous with the perfumes of the shore; we scarcely 
seemed to move, yet the wooded heights and palm- 
fringed beach glided dream-like past us. Every one on 
board was silent in the heat, no one .moved, and the 
very helmsman seemed asleep; the light fair haze that 
lingered some short time about the beach was cleared 
away long before, and the tropic day, with its ardour 
and light, was with us in all its strength. Here and 
there amongst the trees a native house would stand, with 
perhaps a thin line of blue smoke from its fire rising 
unwaveringly; and little brown and naked children 
would run joyous to the shore to see us pass. 

Towards mid-day we had roimded the last point of 
land that hid the little town of Nieafu from us, and we 
dropped anchor in deep water some short way from 
shore. We were soon surrounded with canoes that the 
natives paddled up to us, laden with golden fruit, and 
many of their sturdy paddlers scrambled on board. I 
am again struck with the magnificent physique, hand¬ 
some features, and noble bearing of this people, with 
whom the average Englishhian would not compare 
advantageously; and, again, their manners strike me as 
being as superior as their persons. Soon after we had 
dropped anchor a boat pulled out to us with an 
Englishman in her, who, coming aboard, and hearing 
that I was “ the passenger," addressed me with so frank 
a sndle, and took my hand so warmly to welcome me to 
the island, that my heart went out to him at once. He 
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asked me to vMt him ashore, and, as long as the 
schooner stayed in Vavau, to make his house my home; 
I was glad enough to stay with so pleasant a fellow, 
and quickly had my bag of necessaries packed, and, 
stepping with him into his boat, was swiMy pulled 
ashore. 

Nieafu is a lovely little town, almost buried from 
sight amonpt great groves of orange trees, that are here 
no mere shrubs but fine trees, covered with the glossy 
foliage and loaded now with fruit The house that 
Berrill led me to is wooden, cool, and shady, and is 
built upon a little height that overlooks the sea. It 
is sheltered from the sun by tall orange trees growing 
thick about it—above which rise, waving high their 
feathery branches, the slender stems of the coco-'palms. 
Bushel of crimson hybiscus planted round the house 
make glowing spots of colour amidst the shade, and 
white gardenias, with whose perfume the air is heavy. 
Seemingly a paradise, but one where disease has managed 
to creep in and strike at the best, as it so often does. 
Berriil himself, I fear, is stricken; his constant cough 
tells me a tale that he seems not to notice; it is strange 
that so fine a man, whose breast is broad and deep, and 
whose noble physique would seem to offer no loophole 
for attack, should be succumbing to consumption; of 
the .sadness of it I cannot speak, he is such a splendid 
fellow, high-souled and - generous, loved by every one 
that knows him, and dmost worshipped by the natives, 

Stodart came and hunted me up in the afternoon, 
and we together went out exploring, and have come to 
the unanimous conclusion that this is the most ex¬ 
quisitely lovely place in the whole of Clod’s great 
earth. Words are absolutely inadequate to tell of its 
beauty of land, or sea, or sky; everything is gorgeous, 
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rich, and wonderfoL I seem to possess foe the iiist 
time in my life an absolute and perfect satisfaction of 
my sense of colour. We passed through Meafu, which 
is a long, pretty, straggling place, slowly ascending all the 
time along the edge of the cliff, gaining every moment 
fresh glimpses of the windings of the harbour amongst 
the rich green hills, and of the numerous little islets 
dotted on its surface. The path of soft green turf we 
followed was shaded with orange trees, of whose fruit 
we must have eaten bushels, and no one to miss what 
we took. 

It seems strange to walk up and down hills again 
after the last few islands of flat coral, and the extra 
exertion is scarcely agreeable, so great is the heat. I 
always seem to find dozens of fresh and surprising 
things every walk I take: one that struck me to-day 
very specially was the admirable manner in which a 
bush, whose flowers were yellow, small, and incon¬ 
spicuous, managed to attract the visits of insects so 
indispensable for the fertilisation of the ovaries. The 
leaves of this bush were a fair bright green, excepting 
just round the flower head, where they were spotlessly 
white, of precisely the same shape, size, and veination, 
but white. Perhaps these were the bracts of the 
flower enormously enlarged and coloiued, as in 
Poinsettia. (I am told since that this is probably 
Mussemda) I saw these white patches, which were 
most conspicuous, from a good distance, and thinking 
them to be a flower I had not yet found I went to 
gather it, and found it to be what I have described, 
which shows how admirably it answers its intended 
purpose. Another tree, with deep coloured and 
singularly glossy leaves, had what at first I thought to 
be a spray of lovely crimson flowers, but which, upon 
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my cli£al)ing up a st^p bank to examine thcmi, proved 
to be a branch of young leaves, evidently coloured 
thus for some purpose, as they were produced in a 
different manner from the other shoots, being packed 
away in a sort of bud-case, from which they fell in a 
kind of chain when it was opened, and 1 could find 
nothing of the sort on the others. 

As the evening began to close in I returned to 
Berrill’s house, where, in a shady room, with curious 
Eobinson Crusoe sort of furniture, he and I dined 
together. We had some very strange but pleasant 
dishes, served by a horrible-looking sav^ lately from 
the Line Islands. There is a species of veiy mild 
slavery existing here in the Pacific; ships go to the 
islands to the west, New Britain, New Ireland, the 
New Hebrides, and the Solomans, and also to those 
just at the equator, the Hervey and other groups, or, 
as they are called here, “ the Line Islands.” There 
they engage men, it does not matter how savage, for a 
certain term of years at, one may be very sure, a very 
low Kite of wages. These men are brought to the 
more civilised islands, where they are made to work 
upon the plantations of the white man. It is to the 
advantage of the white to serve these fellows well and 
keep them in good condition, to get the most work out 
of them that is possible in the time; now all these 
vessels that transport the men—^labour ships they are 
called—arelooked after byGovernment-appointed agents, 
who do all that they can to prevent kidnapping and 
barbarous treatment after shipping. StiU kidnapping-— 
“ black-birding ” as it is called—goes on to some extent. 
These savages at. the end of their term receive their 
wages in “trade,” as it is technically called—^that is to 
say, they have goods given to them to the value of the 
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amount they ■were engaged for; in this, in old timeS; 
these poor fellows were generally terribly robbed, 
having all sorts of rubbish given to them as equivalent 
for the money they had earned; but this, too, has 
been subjected to the supervision of Government over¬ 
seers. At the end of the three years for which they 
generally engage themselves, without knowing either 
what the time means or what the work is to be, they 
are returned to their native hom^. I believe hardly 
any of them will engage ^in after their first experi= 
ence, for such work as they have to do in the planta¬ 
tions—continuous, monotonous, and hard—is very 
different from even a hard day’s work at home. The 
shortness of the term fixed by the Government is much 
complained of by the planters, as they have only time 
to train these wild fellows into something like useful 
form when they are taken from them and returned to 
their homes. I am told that instead of becoming in 
any way civilised, as a rule they return with delight 
to their old customs and manners, and wallow in 
savagery, for to tell the truth they are a terrible lot 
that live much west of here, and without the compara¬ 
tive civilisation that seems native in these and other 
eastward islands. 

Until quite recent years the barbarisms of these 
labour ships were notorious, and sometimes they are 
still perpetrated ; traders would entice the inhabitants 
of an island on board their vessels and kidnap the 
whole party, scuttling their canoes and firing on such 
as resisted; the savage, with savage reasoning, attack¬ 
ing the next Papcdagi ship that came to his group, 
in revenge, and so the thing went on. 

Just before I left New Zealand a large schooner 
came into the harbour that had returned from the 
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Solatnan Islands. How she managed to get back at 
all was a mystery, for all her crew had been killed bat 
one lad and the skipper. These two had gone ashore 
in the dingey to ttie island where they were lying, and 
during their absence the ship had been surprised, and 
every one of the crew, nine in number, massacred, the 
captain’s son amongst them. I fear it was a case of 
the sins of the father being visited on the ohUd. The 
cabin, and indeed the whole ship, was swimming in 
blood, and spattered with the brains of the murdered 
men; when the skipper returned in the dingey, hailing 
his silent ship, he found it thus, and ransacked from 
bows to stem. I went down to this ship to try for a 
passage in her back to the Solomans, but the skipper 
refus^ to take me on the plea of its danger, he having, 
I fear and expect, laid plans for revenge. We were 
sitting in the little cabin, which stiU showed signs of 
the awful struggle that had taken place in it; the 
wood vork hacked and cut, and the curtains tom 
away from the rods, the .cushions cut in strips, and the 
lockers all burst open. The door of the little pantry 
was standing ajar, and an ominous black stain showed 
where the cook had fallen. The skipper’s wife, a 
dowdy person with eyes red with weeping, and her 
cheeks shiny with tears, spoke to me as we three sat 
in the little cabin, “ Oh sir, ain’t it sad for me !—what 
am I to do ? Here am I, the mother of four as fine 
lads as iver was seen, two on ’em killed by those 
bloody savages, one drowned at sea, and now my 
youngest, my Charlie, has to go with his father.” 
Here the poor woman burst forth again into passion^ 
weeping, trying to choke her sobs, and mopping het 
eyes with the damp screwed-^up ball of handkerchief 
in her hand. This first attempt &ilu^, X took the 
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Cakdmia, and have made a happier if lese exciting 
cruise. 

Now, all this long digression is d propos of Berrill’t 
Line Island cook, Dick, a wild-looking dog that lives 
behind this house. There are several of these fellows 
about the place—one an oldish man, who some years 
ago murdered his wife, whereupon her mourning 
relatives set upon him, almost hacked him to pieces, 
and put one eye out; how he managed to live is a 
mystery, for he is one mass of awful sears. This good 
gentleman, an exception to the general rule, has stayed 
in Vavau a second term of years, as he is afraid to go 
home just yet, but will do so when he considers the 
animosity of his divers brothera and cousins-in-law has 
blown over. Good-night! I am off for a long night’s 
sleep on a roomy mat and on a steady floor, and hope 
to enjoy it after so long a time in my cramping little 
bunk and uneasy cabin. 

To-day I have passed a rather fatiguing time, 
having been walking about tljp island since morning, 
and to-night, as a wind-up, I have had one of the most 
exciting episodes that has ever occurred to me. 
Shortly after dinner, when Berrill and I had been 
joined in the verandah by a fat German, who has a 
store here in Nieafu, we heard the most demoniacal 
yells and war-shrieks proceeding from the rear of the 
house, and upon rushing round to see what it was all 
about, we found that Dick had stolen a bottle of 
BerriU’s brandy, and having taken a good part of it was 
mad drunk and running amoclc. When we arrived 
on the scene he had a huge club in his hand, and was 
commencing to smash up every piece of crockery that 
he could find, and as di n ner was just over nearly aU poor 
Berrill’s stock was out being washed. When this had 
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fallen a prey to Ms devastating clnb, the smashing 
and cras^g inciting him to further onslaughts, he 
attacked with fury every hut, tank, and utensil about 
the place, and all fell before him. 

When in this condition a murdering and destroying 
devil seems to possess them; no life is safe, for they 
will murder any and all that they can get at for the 
mere sake of slaughter. 

His pretty wife rushed out of their hut as he savagely 
ran at her, and escaped, but a little deaf and dumb boy 
was left in it. Berrill ran out into the large enclosure 
in which the building stood with only a thin cane in 
his hand, but the brute tried to brain him with his club, 
and drive him back into the house. I rushed out after 
Berrill, fearing for him, he being so far from strong ; and 
all the time the fat German, safe in the house, kept 
calling to us, and increased the clamour with the 
instructions which he shouted to us, “Tie ’im vis a 
r-r-r-ri>po!” also to “Get ze’andcofPs!” but never a 
hand stirred he to help us, and the agility he displayed 
in makmg himself scarce when there was an alarm of 
this raving demon coming into the house would not 
have disgraced a man of far slenderer proportions, and 
made Berrill and me roar with laughter in all the danger. 
One moment, when Dick’s back was turned, Berrill most 
pluckily ran into his house, wh^e the child had been 
wailing inarticulately, snatched him out, and handed 
him over to me, and I took him to some native women, 
for there were crowds of natives at the gates of the 
palisade, who fled like the wind whenever Dick turned 
that way. The instant after we left Dick’s hut in 
he dashed for a moment, appearing the next, shrieking 
hke a maniac, as ho was, with a ^reat axe in hia 
hand. Nobody dared approach him then, and the 
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work of destruction recommenced; everj bucket, pail, 
or tub that he could get at he hacked mto pieces, 
dashing the water about and yelling like ten thousand 
fiends. 

It was a wild scene, with a weird wood-fire in one 
comer of the yard, into which now and again the mad¬ 
man dashed, scattering the sparks right and left, and 
never feeling the bums, and the lovely moonlight stream¬ 
ing down through the thick fringe of orange trees and 
coco-palms that grows all round the housa Berrill 
and I were flitting about the enclosure most of the time, 
he trying to stun Dick with lumps of coral and different 
things, but only succeeding in exhausting himself. At 
last he determined to shoot him in some not very dan-’ 
gerous part, but the caps were bad, and they only 
irritated Dick more than ever by their snapping. (I 
by this time was almost as mad as Dick; never before 
had I acted in so exciting a scene, for our lives were in 
constant danger from his axe). For two hours this went 
on, durii^ which time he had managed to dear the 
palisade, and we could hear his yells as he went up the 
hill, which would give timely warning, we thought, to 
all to save themselves and get out of his way; but he 
returned at last, to our surprise, to the yard, where some 
sturdy Tongans had collected. One of these, a short 
but immensely muscular man, who is a champion wresfier 
in Vavau, sprang on to him from behind, and knocked 
him down, keeping him there, till assistance came, by 
kneeling on his throat. I ran for a rope, Berrill telling 
me where to find one—^he, poor fdlow, being almost ex¬ 
hausted wit^ the danger and excitement of the night, 
and finding this, the Tongans bound him, fiercely tying 
him hand and foot. 1 wanted them to fasten his wrists 
to his ankles, but I. could not make myself understood, 
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and I thought tiiis precaution was teaUy unnecessary, 
so secure he seemed. Then we left him to cool, on his 
back and apparently helpless; the German, who, in the 
bravest maimer, appeared on the scene from somewhere 
on the other side of the pales directly Dick was thus 
prostrate, prodding him derisively with his toe, and ex¬ 
claiming, as though he had done it all, “ Ah ha, Mixtere 
Dick, ve ’ave you now!” 

After we had returned to the house and our tobacco, 
and the German to a little strong waters to put himself 
straight after his exertions, we heard for about three 
quarters of an hour howls and groans and derisive songs 
from the bound one, whom we thought all secure, when 
suddenly we heard something dashed into the room, and 
a cry in Tongan from Dick, who seemed to be calm and 
sensible now. " Here is'your rope, Missa Bdlo,” and 
the fellow was away. At the very first sound of his 
voice, and simultaneously with the entrance of the rope 
into the room, we heard a shriek from the Gerjpan, and 
saw him vanish through the verandah on the other side 
and disappear into the darkness. We rushed out after 
Dick, and Berrill was able to hit him once, as he was 
scaling the palisades, with a lump of loose coral, which 
he hurled with all his force at him; but the effort was 
too much for him, and he staggered and would have 
fallen had I not caught him, his breast heaving, and 
he being quite unable for a time to speak. 

What has become of Dick we know not and care 
not, as tire killing and destructive fit seems to have 
worn off him now. We—^the place being quiet again 
and I having written this—^have sat in the verandah 
talking of many things half the cool night throughu 
How soon one gets to know another at such times as 
these, and I to-night, seeing deep into this nw’s pro- 
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found but simple soul, know that I can trust him en¬ 
tirely, and love him without fear. 

[His was a strange nature—alas, that I should be 
speaking of him in that sad past tense!—half-formed 
of necessity, for he had come to these islands when quite 
a boy; ignorant in some degree of many things that a 
man of his age in a civilised country would know, and 
yet wise in many from the self-same cause. Self-reliant 
and thorough his life had made him, yet the sweetness 
of his nature had prevented him from becoming obsti¬ 
nate or self-opinionated. He was generally gaiety itself, 
and yet beneath this fund of mirth lay a deep mine of 
poetry and feeling, which was reached but seldom, in 
quiet night-talks or solitary forest rides. Animated, 
loving and loveable, he had not wrapped himself in the 
usual conventional cloak of reserve, and one saw the 
sterling quaUties of the man in his quickest look or 
slightest action. Firm, yet gentle and courteous to all, 
he had g^ed the enthusiastic love of the Tongans, and 
it was one of the pleasantest sights of my visit to this 
my best-loved of islands, to see the way men, women, 
and children ran out as we passed through the native 
villages to greet “ Missa B41o,” as they had named him. 

let me tell you what my friend was like, if I can 
manage, which I doubt, to maice you see him as he was. 
Through a mist, as of tears, I see his dear face now. 
He was a magnificently made man, square-shouldered, 
flat-backed, and with a chest broad, deep, and arched; 
his head was well placed upon his firm muscular neck, 
and in the poise of it, and indeed of his whole body, 
with the strength and lightness of his movements, con¬ 
sisted the greatest attraction of the handsomest man I 
ever saw. The noble curve of hht <dieek and chin was 
unhidden by any growth of beard, though a small mous- 
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tache shaded his short upper lip; and two ridiculous 
dimples appeared in his sunburnt chedks whenever 
he smiled, with an effect that was mirth itself. His 
eyes were those wonderful eyes, of colour almost inde¬ 
scribable, gray or blue—I never could teU which—and 
fringed with long dark lashes, and from them his honest 
glance dashed out with pleasant recc^ition or steady 
scorn, or gleamed with merriment with his laughter. 

It seems strange for me to be writing this, yet I 
could not let his memory pass away, like the scent of 
a flower that is dead, for the want of a few written lines. 
A fleeting monument this, perhaps, but, like the rose 
leaves gathered and dried l .y a loving hand, it may 
preserve for some short time amongst his friends the 
memory of a beautiful life that, like the flower whoso 
fragrance fills our winter rooms, was gathered in the 
heyday of its bloom.] 

What a happy time I am spending here in Vavau 
I cannot teU; each day we rise with the sun, a^d, wear¬ 
ing a vcUa and a thin shirt, sally forth into the glory 
of the morning, and pass through the native village to 
the cliff, which we descend, often meeting a merry file 
of girls ascending from the sea. Thrae is no sandy 
shore here, and we have to bathe from the rocks j the 
delicionsness of thewatericannot describe—it is warmed 
by day. and. then the night comes and gives a pleasant 
freshness to it, and it is so clear and unruffled that you 
can see the bottom in a dozen fathoms. There is a sort 
of shallow cavern at the base of the diff, where at low 
tide the water is almost fresh, and in this we take a 
final splash before we come out Strolling bimk, we 
gather and eat the most delightful oranges, which we 
sdect and knock off from the trees, This morning when 
we came back to the hortse from the sea» found a native 

I 
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waiting to see me who had a mysterious parcel that he 
would give to no one but myself. This proved to be 
the very identical jacket that had been stolen &om the 
boat at Lefuka in Haapai It seems that one of the 
chiefs I knew there, hearing that I had been robbed, 
ordered that every chest in the whole island should be 
examined, and that he insisted upon having the jacket 
returned; and as a chief is still a very great person 
indeed, the jacket was returned. He sent it after me 
to Vavau, the canoe that brought it arriving last night, 
and the man that had the jacket in charge, going to the 
schooner to find “the tall, fair Papalagi” was sent on 
hero to Missa Brio’s, where he found me. The jacket 
was certainly not worth all this trouble, but I consider 
the transaction very creditable to the powers that be 
in Haapai. 

After breakfast, which was cooked and served by 
the one-eyed murderer, as Dick has not been heard of 
since the other day when he ran away, we started off 
through Nieafu, Berrill trying to find me a guide who 
can speak a little English, as he cannot come himself, 
to take me up a mountain from whence the view was ’ 
said to be very fine. He found one at last, who 
was a charming companion, and most astonishingly 
intelligent; he made the most of his English, and I 
of my Tongan. Some people, they tell me, learn very 
■ soon, and some can never acquire the accent. It 
requires an acute ear, as every vowel has to be pro¬ 
nounced distinctly, and sometimes in a word three a’s 
follow each other, which makes the language difficult; 
the greatest attention, too, must be paid to the inflection 
of the voice, as on that and the accent the many 
different meanings one word often has depend. The 
road to this mountain was, it is perhaps needless to 
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say, through the bush, which, as we left the' narrow 
path, became wilder and more tangled. Afi, my guide, 
went first, breaking through creepers, and sweq)ing 
away the large spiders and coarse yellow cobwebs that 
were spun between most of the trees with his fine 
woven mat, which he took off for that purpose. 

I must here make another little digression—I like 
little digressions—and remark how painful and horrible 
seems to me the behaviour of many white people 
when they are in countries such as this, where the 
inhabitants are said to be of an inferior race. It has 
struck me much in India, but even more here, where 
we have not even that shadow of a right to it that 
conquest seems to give. The supercilious, patronising, 
and confoundedly impertinent manners that a v'hite man 
generally assumes are not only horrible to me but 
incomprehensible. Do tliey thus expect to gain the 
love or respect of the people ? It is just the reverse; 
and I believe it has been chiefly my feeling of affection 
and fellowship with these Polynesians that has taken 
me so woU all through the islands. 

, The mountain that I have been climbing during 
the above eloquent passage is not a particularly high 
one, but the ascent is very steep, the lost part of it 
being one great mass of volcanic rock, rising almost 
perpendicularly, but still covered with trees that grow 
in the many interstices. So thick was the bush aU 
the way up that no view could be obtained,—indeed, 
the surdight hardly filtered through until the very 
summit was reached, but then it was magnificent in 
the extreme. I climbed an old dead tree to see it 
better, and below me the whole fertile island, with its 
intricate series of lagoohs and passi^, was laidbut with 
almost every detail visible in the brigl^e-sonshine. All 
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Vavau is green, exquisitely green, the mountain heights 
here and there showing the gray of the rock; and all 
the smaller islands dotted about this greater one are 
covered with the same glorious vegetation. The sea 
on which they lie is of different colours, according to 
the varying depths and different bottoms, but so 
brilliant are its azures,—^here as pale as turquoise, there 
as dark as sapphire,—that no description can convey the 
glory of the truth. The foreground was all of great 
trees and rocks, and beneath, seemingly almost sheer 
from where I sat in my tree, the coco-palms raised their 
plumes above the darker bush. I never saw anything 
to equal it j no view I ever saw is half so lovely, I 
had been told that Vavau was one of the most beautiful 
of the Pacific Islands, but I do not say that—I con¬ 
tend that it is by far the loveliest, and challenge any 
other to equal it. 

• It is strange how these islanders give some 
characteristic name to almost every spot. For 
instance, we should never think of giving three or 
four different names to the top of one mountain, yet 
they do so. The place where I climbed the tree wag 
Matagaioa (the “g” pronounced as “ng” always), 
and another side, where I obtained a glorious view of 
the passage we came in by, was Maia^afefcuA. I 
noticed how much keener than ours the sight of these 
Tongans is; for, although I can distinguish objects at 
a great distance, I was unable to discover the canoes 
that Afi saw right out at sea, tmd which he tried to 
point out to me; two I could just decern, but others 
farther out I quite failed to see. 

After I had spent some time on the summit I 
asked Afi whether we could go down the other side 
from which we had come up, but he said, “ lU lava," 
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"No, no, indeed.” There was, he said, a passage 
between the rocks down which the natives sometimes 
went, but where no Papalagi had ever been, and he 
said he had promised Missa B41o that I should come 
to no harm, and that certainly I could not ga How¬ 
ever, he showed the place, and I said down I should 
go whether he did or not; if a native could go, I was 
sure I could. It is not generally that I indulge in 
this ridiculous sort of bravado, but when there is a 
chance of going somewhere where nobody else has 
ever been, or doing something that no one else has ever 
done, there is a sort of attraction about it which, 
although very foolish, is very strong. So down, I said, 
I should go. Afi immediately seated himself, and 
remarked that it was all very well for me, for if I 
broke my neck it was all over for me, but that he 
should never dare show Missa B^lo his face again, and 
that off iie should go to the woods and never come 
back, and so on, trpng to move me. 

It is a very strange sort of chasm; a split seems 
to have taken place in the rock, walls of which rise 
perfectly straight on either side only a few feet apart, 
and the descent is awfully steep; but by going very 
slowly and carefully, and pressing to the sides my 
hands and arms, by which sometimes one has to 
swing, I managed pretty well Towards the bottom, 
where the rocks became a little broken, great thick 
natural ropes of creepers htmg across, and with the 
aid of these I swung down several places that, without 
them, would otherwise have stopped me, and I am 
sure I never could have climbed back. Afi came 
down behind me, beseeching me with great earnestness, 
and very queer English, to take care. Towards the 
bottom of this wild cliff I found a very lovely fern. 
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different from any I ever saw elsewhere, and I had to 
put myself, much to the surprise of my faithful guide, 
into the most astonishing attitude, jamming myself 
tight with my back against one wall and my feet 
against the other, that I might gather some of the 
fronds, which I took safely to the bottom, though 
rather mangled. (Which fronds were afterwards care¬ 
fully laid in paper, and pressed between two cheeses 
at Berrill’s store, as being the heaviest and flattest 
things I could lay my hands on; and there, unfor¬ 
tunately, they were left.) I arrived at the bottom 
safe and entire, excepting only my hands and elbows, 
several pieces of which were left on divers ragged 
points of rock in the descent. I was in a terrible 
state of heat when I did get down this passage, but Afi 
very soon found some coco-nuts, from which I drank 
before we descended the rest of the mountain. I sat 
for some little time looking at the chasm, which is 
called by-the-by Makamakihi, thinking what an idiot 
I was to come down such a break-neck place, with no 
reward for my pains but the knowledge that I had 
been a greater fool than others of my nation who have 
been in the island. We had a very charming walk 
home, for my guide was very entertaining; but oh, 
Afi, Afi, I fear your conversation is not improving t 
We arrived again in ITieafu in the afternoon, the 
rest of which I have spent most delightfully with 
Berrill in his store, learning much of the place and the 
people. It must be a terrible thing for a man of 
Berrill’s tastes to be so completely isolated, for there is 
hardly a white man in the plage with whom he can 
much care to associate. He, as Ifiaost assuredly should 
I, prefers the natives, for they are certainly gentlefolks, 
which is more than can be said for the Europeans. 
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Besides which he is so much loved by the people, ,fuid 
is, too, a man of consideration amongst them, being a 
chief in his own right, having been adopted many 
years ago into one of the great Tongan aristocratic 
families. I could see this; for natives are coining in 
all day long to the store, and their manners, affectionate 
yet respectful, show it. It is interesting to see them 
select the most suitable colours for their valax; black 
has been, for some unknown reason, very fashionable 
amongst them lately, but is now going out a little. 
Very many of the girls wear wreaths and garlands 
woven with the greatest taste, and these they present 
to you with great grace and some fun ; one charming 
creature gave me a sort of necklace from her neck,' 
woven of her own dusky locks. (I have it now, 
romantic thought, crammed in a pill-box!) At these 
stores copra is bought for oil making, where it is 
packed 'i .vay for transmission to England, and for this 
dried coco-nut kernel, which the men and women are 
bringing in all day long in baskets, they receive so 
many cents the poimd, which they immediately expend 
in goods, sometimes at the store where they have sold 
their copra, but sometimes at the opposition one if they 
are offended in any way. Young men and maidens 
come in together, carrying the heavy basket between 
them, and the two then have long conversations as to 
how they shall expend the receipts. 

They are a romantic people, as they should be to 
carry out Ihe ideal aspect of the place. Berrill has 
told me a pretty story to-day—how that many years 
ago a chief in Vavau with his people planned an in¬ 
surrection against thdir governor, who was so tesrible 
a tyrant that their lives were miserable beneatii Ms 
rule. This plot was treacherously revealed to the 
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governor, who ordered the chief and all his family to 
be taken out to sea in a scuttled canoe and there left 
to sink. Among the number thus condemned was a 
beautiful young girl, who would have been drowned 
with the rest had not a young chief in Vavau deter¬ 
mined to rescue her, he having secretly loved her long. 
This young man had some time before been out at sea 
fishing for turtle off the island of Hoonga, which lies 
a little way to the south of Vavau, after one of which 
he dived, and, following it through a passage of rock, 
rose into a great cave that rises forty or fifty feet 
above the level of the water, the only entrance to 
which is six or seven feet below the surface. To this 
'safe retreat, known only to himself, the young chief 
determined to lead the girl, and, making his purpose 
of rescue known to her, she managed to escape to the 
woods, where they hid till night-time, when he led her 
to a lonely beach, where he had a canoe lying Into 
this they stepped and paddled off to Hoonga, and he 
related his intention of hiding her there until they 
could together escape to Fiji No doubt he felt sure 
that she would go with him, for gratitude had quickly 
turned to love, and she was as willing to go as he to 
take her. Beaching the great hollow rock, he dived, 
and she following closely rose into the sheltering 
cavern, where were necessaries that he had brought 
there at different times. In the earl^ morning he left 
his love and returned to Vavau, tWt no suspicions 
might arise, but when again the friendly night fell he 
hurried away to his retreat, taking mats and food and 
everything that was wanted. Thi|,went on for a long 
time, their only sorrow being that eJt, daylight they 
must always part, until the lover had prepared a great 
canoe and loaded it with provisions, and Jtold his 
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people that he and they would go awsey to Fiji, and 
thus escape the tyrant that ruled them in Vavau. 
They agreed, but urged, him to take a Tongan wife; he 
said that he would find one on the way; they, not 
understanding him, at his command put silently to sea. 
When close to the rock at Hoonga he stopped them 
and told them that now he would find a wife, and 
dived from the canoe. Imagine their surprise when 
he had been down« long time, and they had thought 
him drowned, to see him rise, and not alone, for with 
him was a beauteous sea maiden. The canoe arrived 
safely in Fiji, where they lived, perfectly happily I hope, 
until in a few years the tyrant of Vavau died, when 
they all returned to their own land and their own 
people. Is not that a charming little story of love 
and devotion, and their reward ? 

Berrill told me all about this cavern, which is large 
and lof y, and the roof all carved and fretted with rich 
work of stalactites. The light is reflected from the 
sea bottom through the passage. I did not go to 
Hoonga, and even though I had, I am quite convinced 
I never could have entered the cave, not being such a 
merman as these Tongans are. The passage is jagged 
and rough, and in going in all that you have to guide 
you is the light that catches the beds of your guide; 
of oouTse coming out it is easier. 

Before I leavl Vavau I must write of one more 
day I passed there—I almost think the happiest I ever 
spent. We arranged last night to go riding to-day 
all across the island, so this morning we were in the 
sea as the sun rose put of i#determined not to be late. 
I can never help writing of the exquisite balmy fresh¬ 
ness of these early mornings, when still tiie grass and 
flowers are wet with dew, although I know how utterly 
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I fail in conveying any idea of their inexpressible 
beauty; the air is sweet and cool; flowers and birds 
and everything Seem to awaken, together to fresh life 
and fresh beauty'; and one seems to breathe a spirit of 
happiness with each breath that is commensurate with 
the loveliness everywhere around. The distance is 
veiled with a light silvery haze that hides—one knows 
not what of glory, and the mountain tops and the far 
off isles are blue and mystic. Bu<%this one phase of 
its beauty is fleeting; wait only till tJie sun has gained 
one half-hour of power, and everything, though lovely 
stiU, is changed 

Shortly after an early breakfast Berrill’s two horses 
were brought up, and we saddled them ourselves, as it 
is a risky thing to leave the divers bits of rope and 
string, that often take the place of straps, to anyone 
else. We were joined by Stodart from the schooner, 
and some boy that he knows here, and we mounted 
and were away. Directly I begin to write anything 
about this exquisite island I feel my enthusiasm rise, 
and I have most strongly to repress it, as I know not 
where I should stop if once I let it get the better of 
me. The ride to-day could not well be surpassed; we 
started through the pretty native town of brown houses 
and entered upon a broad path, bordered as usual with 
stately palms. Every now and then you see some of 
the trees -with a rough piece of mat tied round the trunks, 
which shows that they are tabooed for some reason, 
and no one may gather the nuts. After a man dies 
I believe it is a general thing to taboo his trees for a 
time, perhaps that he mayihave food the first year in 
Bolutu, whilst his crop is growing there. 

Wherever the turf is worn away the road is seen to 
be of a deep rich red, for the soil is volcanic, and this 
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forms a charming contrast with the bright and varying 
green all round. Yams, tah, and bananas are planted, 
and these, with the other fruits that this prolific soil 
and lovely climate produce in teeming profusion, are 
enoT^h to feed the whole population. Fowl and 
pigeon are common enough on the land, and fish is 
abundant in the sea; can one be 'astonished, therefore, 
that this people are idle, and little inclined to labour 
for luxuries they do not require 1 As we rode along 
these green glades our cavalcade looked quite pictur¬ 
esque,—all the men in white clothes, broad shady hats, 
and bright coloured scarves round the waist; everybody 
here wears this sort of mmriurhwnd, for, being lightly 
clad, it is advisable to have something on to prevent 
the sudden and dangerous chills that one would other¬ 
wise take. 

Berrill and I rode together, and the two others 
were c- ui cring on in front or often lingering behind, 
as innumerable accidents happened to them in the way 
of buch les and straps becoming unfastened, whips 
dropping, hats blowing off, and so on. When going at 
a good pace you have constantly to stoop down almost to 
the level of your horse, or you would be unable to pass 
under the low arching leaves of the young coco-palms; 
a blow from one of their solid centre ribs would knock 
you from your saddle. We passed through .several 
quiet-looking villages, with the houses grouped charm¬ 
ingly beneath large trees and sheltering in their shade, 
with great groves of orange trees planted all about, 
and grand trees of the banyan tribe growing above 
them. For two hours we rode thus along these lovely 
paths, sometimes up and down hills so steep that 
ordinary horses wonld scarcely have ventured on them j 
one of these seems fixed in my memory in the manner 
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that some scenes are. It is a steep decline, very moist 
and muddy, for it is so sheltered by the trees that 
scarce a sun ray can reach the ground, save here and 
there in a few patches of intense brilliancy. The trees 
on either side the pathway are great dark-leaved glossy 
shaddocks, and from the gloom hang down the grand 
orbs of their fruit; in the moist ground most delicate 
and filmy ferns thrive, and strange and gracious 
growths; and there in the sunlight, where the avenue 
is broken, is BeniU turning round, one hand on his 
horse’s back, calling me to come on. Hiding thus we 
reached a place where a white man lives, and here we 
rested in a little mat-lined room, and tried to get cool, 
and here too we regaled ourselves on a great pile of 
most delicious oranges that the native women about 
the place sent in. These Vavau oranges are delight¬ 
ful; they are a dark rich green in colour, and as the 
skin, which is rather thick, contains a very acrid 
secretion, the women take a knife, and, different from 
us, remove aU the outside skin by peeling away 
from themselves, instead of towards themselves as we 
do. This leaves the orange with only the white 
covering, the top of which they cut away, and you 
have a sort of bag full of the most delicibus juice. 

From this place we walked to the IaJcu, as the east¬ 
ward part of the island is called, our little host 
himself acting as guide for the mile that lay between 
his house and the shore. We were ascending slightly 
all the way, and emerged from the bush where the 
light was dimmed by the thick growth of the trees, 
into the full light of day, on to a great cUff that rose 
a couple of hundred feet alwve the sounding sea. 

The great cliff that toWers above the beach sweeps 
in a grand curve boldly to the north and south, the 
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far distance being hidden in a mist of heat and reef- 
broken spray. The cliff is of a white and dazzling 
rock, save where in places it is covered with Uie 
beautiful vegetation that clings to every cranny and 
lives on every ledge ; at the foot of this lies a broad 
margin of golden sand covered with huge stones and 
boulders, detached from the heights above, and great 
rocks fantastically shaped, sometimes arched, through 
which one catches strange glimpses of the sea; gener¬ 
ally round the feet of these rocks are clear pools, left 
by the tide in the hollows its waves have made in the 
sand. Beyond this golden bar lies a stretch of shallow 
sea, of tints as varied and as bright as pearl, then a 
line of white heainng surf dashing upon the barrier of 
the reef, and then, beyond it all, the broad blue expanse 
of the open Pacific. My friend and I had scrambled 
somewhat higher Uian the rest, mutually wishing to 
be apart from them ; where we stood, facing seawards, 
in tile tall herbage, was an old deserted Tongan burial- 
place, suiTOunded, as they invariably are, with great 
sad casuarina trees, their sweeping boughs and tassel¬ 
like foliage, which sheltered the tombs, seeming to 
close us in. I always think these old native grave¬ 
yards are very beautiful; there is an evident care about 
them, which speaks of the regard for the dead still 
felt by the living, that mutely touches one. They are 
sanded and kept clear of wild weeds, and all the 
tombs are beautified and marked with a layer of small 
black stones, bright shells, and coral. In some islands of 
the group, where no stones are found, the mourners of 
the lately dead repair to the volcanoes, Kao or Tofao, 
where they, amidst the ashes on its shore, and some¬ 
times amongst the vei^ smoke that rises from the living 
fires at the summit, seek these pebbles for their graven 
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From the height of the cliff on which we stood a 
sort of narrow pathway creeps zigzag to the shore, and 
down this I said I should go. Berrill, poor old hoy, 
was too done np to come; I left him — it almost 
seemed an omen—resting amidst the graves, and the 
others would not risk the descent, so down I went 
alone. , The water in the sunny shallows was so hot 
that one hardly would believe that anything could 
live in it, and yet every little pool was swarming with 
life; a little farther out I foimd the deeper water 
refreshing and almost cool. I waded out wearing 
nothing .but a broad brimmed hat, which floated on the 
surface when I dived beneath it to visit for a time 
the home of the corals. How bright they are one 
scarce would credit; some are dazzling white, some have 
their branches tipped with brilliant blue, and others 
are yellow and purple and red; then there are madre¬ 
pores, and a thousand gorgeous zoophytes, that make 
the water glow with every tint and every hue of 
terrestrial flowers, all these last living and waving 
their slender arms in the clear warm water. Then 
there are gay fish, lustrous with seeming gold and 
bright enamel, and I would give anything to be able 
to describe them, but describe them I cannot. Eetum- 
ing to the land, with my feet a little sore from walk¬ 
ing on the coral, I dressed myself,—a thing of little 
difficulty here, only two thin garments to put on,—in 
the shadow of a great white rock, and, scrambling up 
the cliffs, I found Berrill waiting for me, the others 
having gone on ahead; he and I returned alone. 

[I shall never forget that last walk we had 
together; every tree almost is impressed upon my 
memory by something that he told me of its virtues 
or its uses. It was a drowsy afternoon, and every- 
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thing lay basking in the radiance of the light and the 
fulness of the heat; only the grasshopper “ chirred ”— 
all else was silent; and great lazy butterflies floated 
by, their beauty and their slowness both their safe¬ 
guards. No cloudlet nxarred the blue perfection of 
the sky; no breeze there was to stir the lightest leaf 
upon the trees; all nature seemed to sleep, and we 
alone to dream,] 

Before we reached the houses we heard the too-too 
of the tappa makera, and entering the open place of 
the village saw eight or ten women at one great tree 
trunk, each with her strip of white cloth before her, 
all beating away upon then^ in perfect time. They 
had boys at either end, who were vigorously beating 
the trunk in a sort of cross time, making a queer 
resonant music. A huge piece of the finished gvMtoo 
was being painted by ri woman with the rich patterns 
with which they decorate it, in the deep browns and 
black of their native dyes. By the side of these 
native v'omen, a little way off, the yoiuig men were 
playing a game the name of which I forget, which 
consists, as far as I could discover, in throw¬ 
ing, in turns, a small disc of coco-nut shell down 
a long level mat, each side trying to knock the discs 
of the other off the mat. After watching both the 
work end the play for some little time, we returned to 
where we had tethered our horses, and found that our 
host had prepared some refreshment for us, of which th.e 
coffee that we drank was native grown. Very good I 
found everything but the sentiments of the man him¬ 
self ; he looks upon the natives as created:—^he said so— 
especially for the benefit and behoof of us noble white 
men; they are to be used by us in every way-as 
servants and as purchasers of our rnbhishy g(kMht 
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We are to make money by them, and then, their 
mission here being ended, “ the Almighty will sweep off 
from the face of the earth these wretched savages, and 
we shall assume their inheritance.” No white man, he 
went on to say, can possibly be wrong in a dispute 
with them, and no Tongan ever right in a dispute 
with us. Both BerriE and I waxed very wroth at 
this, rather an exhausting process with the tWmometer 
at 90° in the shade. I fear almost that my indigna¬ 
tion got the better of my coherence when I told him 
what I thought on the subject Just think of a low 
blackguard like this (oranges and coffee notwithstanding, 
I will say it), living upon a people as he does, sponging 
upon them for everything he has, selling them goods 
at three times their probable value, thrusting himself 
into their beautiful country, and enjoying all its ad¬ 
vantages, daring to speak in this manner. I wish 
I had given him a dollar when I left his house—I 
should then feel no qualms in attacking him; as it is, 
I will say nothing more about him. 

From there we rode off again to a charming village, 
Ld Matua by name—which being interpreted means, I 
believe, Whale’s Tooth—to see some native Mends of 
Berrill, who expected our visit. The road to it is but 
a narrow pathway, along which we rode in single filq, 
through the bush as usual; the trees are covered with 
magnificent creepers falling from the boughs in splendid 
festoons of green; they are just beginning to flower 
again, and shortly will be one mass of bloom. I rode 
slowly with Berrill, who was out of breath with one or 
two qiiick spins that we had had; the other two had gone 
ahead, but we caught the^ up in a mile or two, as 
they, not being great horsemen, had been stopped by 
the fence at the entrance to the village We jumped 
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it, but the sorry hacks of the boys had to scramble 
over it as best they might. We found the fode 
of Berrill’s friends all swept and garnished ready 
to receive us, and at the entrance some boys took 
our horses from us and tethered them safely at a 
distance. 

The women were weaving wreaths and mm of 
leaves, flowers, and scented seeds, for our decoration ; 
they have very great taste in arranging flowers. I wish 
I could have preserved a lovely wreath of white 
single gardenias and purple seeds that one of the girls 
made and hung round me. The floor was littered with 
bright blossoms, which the wijmen swept aside for us 
to sit beside them. Knowing that we were coming, our 
hosts had sent out for the prettiest girls in the place 
to come to entertain us, and it was one of the brightest 
home scenes I ever witnessed to see these lovely girls 
weave wreaths and inesent them to us. Some of 
them, the weaving finished, came and sat close by to 
fan us, or to make their little cigarettes for those that 
wished; others prepared a bowl of delicious orange 
kava, while the mistress of the house went out to the 
oven to prepare the feast. How lovely some of these 
girls are I fear I cannot tell, or how sweet their 
manners and their liquid words. 

' Dusky like night, but night with all her stara 

* ■ 

With eyes that were a language an^ a spell, 

A form like Aphrodite’s in her shell.” 

The master of the house, , an old gray man,‘talked 
much with Berrill, who say# that he has always found 
him, all the years he had been in Tonga, a teiwiy and 
a faithful friend. He is, he says, a man of great uhdet- 

K 
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standing and of noble tbonghts, a keen intellect, and a 
kindly heart. His old eyes are growing dim now, and 
are much inflamed, and he asked me if I could give him 
anything to do them good. I prescribed a lotion of 
borax, which Berrill said he would get if in any way 
possible, though he feared there was none in the 
island. 

^ This old man had both his little fingers missing 
from his hands, and, asking how it occurred, Berrill 
told me of the following curious custom. Years ago, 
when the old gods of Tonga still received credence, and 
when the chiefs themselves were almost considered as 
such, it was the custom, if a great man were ill, for his 
relatives to offer up, as a sort of voluntary sacrifice to 
the gods, one or more joints of their little fingers. This 
custom was called tootoo nima, the meaning of tootoo 
being to cut, and nima number five. The old men say 
that the operation was not very painful; a sharp stone 
was placed beneath the finger with its edge just where 
the division was wanted, and a heavy blow being given 
with another stone, the thing was done. The very 
roughness of the operation stopped much loss of blood, 
and the stump soon healed. It was generally done to 
children. In case of the sickness, in former times, of 
very great persons, this was not considered sufficient 
to mollify the enraged gods, and children were sacrificed 
by strangling for a propitiation. It must be remembered 
that all ills in this life were considered as punishments 
sent by the gods for evil actions; they were not then 
debased enough to have invented an eternal future one, 
and it was thought by these poor savages that these 
innocent lives offer^ up pdght be an atonenmnt for 
their sins. 

While we had been talking the banquet was being 
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cooked, and when ready, the women entered wifli fresh 
green banana leaves, which they spread upon the floor, 
and smaller piec^ss were handed to each of tia for plates. 
Yams and taro were the chief vegetables* and with the 
fowls they served baked sweet bananas, a strange but 
very good mixture. The family did not join us, the 
young boys waiting on us, and the pretty girls con¬ 
tinuing to fan us all the time to keep away the flies; 
and when we had finished, a wooden bowl of pure 
water was handed round for us to wash our hands in, 
a necessary sequence to a Polynesian feast. 

Before we left, the chief lady of the house presented 
me with a most beautifully made comb of her own 
manufacture as a sort of souvenir. The Tongan women 
have always been celebrated for their works of art; 
they have always been held in greater respect than 
with most savage races, and were never expected to 
work as bard as the men; they therefore had always 
leisure tune for. such productions. These combs are 
sometinif;'* a foot long, and are formed of long teeth 
made from the mid-rib of the coco-palm leaf, woven 
together with hair or fine thread in beautiful designs. 
I hope that I shall be able to return here from Samoa; 
if 1 do I shall certainly accept the invitation that these 
charming people gave me to visit them, and which 
Berrill says they really mean. 

It was beginning to be evening when we mounted 
to return—a most lovely evening, and the view we had 
of the island, for L4 Matua stands high and very open, 
was beautiful in the extreme. AH the infai^itants 
turned out to call their of as after us, and many of 
them flung their wreaths and cesm to ua as we passed. 
How delighted they were—was pleai^ to Sto it-*- 
when Benili oleiued the fence at the viHa^ ^titthoe 
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with a bound, and neither my home nor the others 
would face it They like everything that Missa B41o 
does to be best We had a lovely ride back to Nieafu 
in the evening’s cool; indeed we did not get in until 
long after the short twilight had faded and the glorious 
starlight night was upon us. How we galloped along 
the dim paths, stooping low to escape the overhanging 
boughs that rustled as we passed t 

When we two came into Meafu, Stodart and his 
friend being in advance and going off together, we 
found the native town in places bright with firelight; 
there had been a great shark hunt, and now the people 
were feasting on the flesh. They charm the sharks 
with a strange wild song, which they sing in chorus 
from their canoes, and the fish, hearing, ascends and is 
caught. A missionary some short time since remon¬ 
strated -with them for this practising of wicked witch¬ 
craft, which he denounced as being useless, as well as 
savouring of the devil; whereupon his audience said 
that if he would go with them some time, they would 
convince him of the power of their charm. So out 
they paddled him silently, and no shark was seen, until 
at last they chanted altogether their song, and almost 
at once the black fin showed. 

The end of our ride found me quite fresh, but my 
friend is terribly exhausted with the day’s exertions; 
he came in bathed in perspiration, so after dinner, 
which neither of us wanted, 1 made him lie stUl in a 
hammock, while I sat by him in the verandah. We 
have talked much and solemnly this last night of 
meeting, and only an hour or so ago Bernll was saying, 
with a sad little smile, that he was one of those, he 
thought, whom the gods love best. I tried to laugh it 
off, and said it was not true, but his hollow cough gives 
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me the lie. The night ia still, not a breeze to raatle 
the lightest spray of the dense folis^e aronnd iw; the 
moon is at its full, and every leaf of thfe tall palm 
grove is sharply shown against the luminous slsy. 
Through the black tree trunks here and there we can 
look down upon the moonlit sea, wher^ motionless, lies 
—a black speck on ite silver—a solitary canoe and 
fisherman; nothing moVes save for an instant perhaps, 
when a noiseless flying fox flits athwart the sky, and we 
too have grown silent in accord with aU around us. 
Suddenly from the shadow in front of the house rises 
the weird pathetic music of the native fango-fcmgo, 
breaking softly on the silencr of the night Short and 
sad are the airs they play, in plaintive keys, with strange 
odd intervals; and the music dies away so softly, as 
the one deep breath of the player grows scant, that one 
scarce can tell when perfect silence takes the place of 
sound; »s each sweet phrase draws to its gentle dose, 
one almost holds one’s breath to catch its last faint 
accents. 

It was a Tongan poet who came this perfect night 
to serenade his friend. I think I never heard any¬ 
thing that charmed me more than this token—a slight 
but very touching one—of their regard for him. When 
the music ended I ran out to the front, where, amongst 
the deanders, I found the white-draped figure of 5ie 
musician. Such a splendid feUow, one of the finest 
Tongans i have seen, with regular features, lustrous 
eyes, and a magnificent mnscolar figure; he is one of 
their very finest performers, and is poet and musician 
in one; his broad deep chest is admirably fiu<»d for 
playii^ upon the hofi, for the entire air is oomplstjed 
in one breath. The fmgo-fangd, as the nose-fint® is 
called, is formed of one piece of bamboo, stopp^ at 
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either end with the natural joints; they are of varying 
size—this one was about sixteen inches long and two 
in diameter*; there are four holes along the top and 
one underneath. They blow, taking a very deep breath, 
into the end hole with one nostril, tightly closing the 
other with one finger, and all the notes seemed to me 
to be formed by the strength of the blowing. he 
fingering is not intricate. 

Berrill's serenader is a thorougu musician, producing 
wonderful effects by plugging different holes wi*^’. bits 
of tappa. He had a companion with him, and T brought 
both of them into the verandah, where Berrill gave the 
musician two little Jew’s harps, whose shrill tones he 
changed to mellowness by wrapping a thread round the 
tongue of each, and the music that he produced from 
those miserable things was marvellous. The tunes oi 
course were native, and very beautiful, I thought. He 
could play two harps at once, holding one to Ms mouth, 
wMch he played with a finger, and the other one held 
in his teeth, wMch he played with bis tongue, and the 
effect was astounding. Afterwards he and -;iK friend 
played a duet, s lapping their fingeis as a cort of rude 
accompaniment, the cMef musician introducing a strange 
variation by playing the instrument mi. Ms Longue; 
and placing his hollowed hands over his mouth, he 
slowly opened and closed them, which rr le the sound 
to swell and then to die away, as though it were miles 
distant. I have asked the musician what I can send 
him from Samoa, and Berrdl tells me that the one thing 
for wMch Ms soul pines is a laige brass Jew’s harp, 
wMch he .cannot get in Vavau. I have promised to 
get it Mm if I can possibly find one in Samoa. 

It was almost midnight when they went away, 
and now the house is q^oiet as I sit writing in my 
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room; all the others are asleep. Across the harbour the 
moon is sinking behind the night-dark hUls, yet there 
are still some serenaders lingering, loyei^-ppets. with 
their soft-tuned ko/is, making sweet music to their 
loves; and I am full of regret that to-morrow I must 
leave this enchanted isle. Never have I loved a place 
Fo well, .’ve.’" have I met with greater kindness, and 
nevb ha-< . I fou id , truer friend than here. No 
, T hi ”/0 ever lived amongst have I found 
kiJiv' iO.<pitftb'.e, and good as these simple Tongan 
stJ ige and ’reamlilce in after times, 
i -v- home, w’ll seem ^*'is s 'jpurn hera Shall 
•vavd iffi'’ni'''5r, T wonci ., uhis Wuty now around 
me. ^'r will it scenes gradually and by degrees fade 
ef'mpleielj’ ^lom my memory ? I tnist not, but hope 
that it 

“ ... Siilt wir keep 

A .'/n’‘nfc bower for us, and a sleep 
F. ; ot sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing,” 

Good-r 4>t,. good-night ; T am so weary, completely 
♦•-«d or.t, w'?x.iiot write more; besides it will 

s-A ‘ da>, a’'d ' ba\'. arnved a the poetry-quoting 
Stage 'fhich i? uiga rb-d- it is time for me to go to 
jr-' mat I'd tall asletp. ^ 

morning at sunvise we were aboard the. 
schooner; I have walked my laist on Tongan soil, as 
we are sailing straight fo. Samoa, the Navigator 
Islands. How sorry I am I cannot say; all tiiat I 
hope is that I can manage to return. 

Berrill accompanied ns some way down the har¬ 
bour, and we landed him at last on a narrow s^p (4 
sand beneath a grove of palms. He stood ^ere in 
the early morning sunshine waving ,his luind anA 
calling 0/a, o/a, " Farewelh lovej” nntil a .ta}} and 
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rocky headland that we rounded hid h:m from our 
sight. 

[This picture of him, clad in white, standing there, 
straw hat in hand, his bright face smiling, and the 
breeze just lifting the short curls of his hair, is the 
last my memory has of him. I never saw him again. 
I had afterwards one or two sad letters from him, the 
last to tell me that he had completely broken down in 
health, and that he wrote to say “ Gk)od-bye.” And 
then one Sunday night after I had returned, when the 
windows of the great church had turned that deep 
deep blue they gain as the night sets in, and when 
gloom had fallen in the aisles amongst the lofty 
arches, I heard that he was dead. I was standing in 
the emptied porchway looking out into the quiet sky, 
where, "in that green light that lingers in the west,” 
the thin silver rim of the orescent moon was floating, 
and thinking of the glorious night that was falling in 
those islands so many weary leagues away. In the 
dim chancel the organist was playing the glorious 
music of the Stahat Mater on the grand and sweet- 
toned organ, as a friend of Berrill’s family, who had 
searched me out, came up and told me the whole sad 
story — how he had at last with MghtM rapidity 
^wn worse, and had determined to leave Vavau in 
search of medical aid; but the disease made such 
rapid strides that he was unable to find it; and one 
hot night at sea, attended only by his faithful Tongan 
friend and nurse, he passed quietly away to where 
disease is not They told me that the sea received 
him—-not all of him, not the hpn I loved—only his 
beautiful body: his lovelier port I shall meet again and 
know, I . trust, " when the sea gives up her dead.”] 
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SAMOiL 

SiNCffl my laat entry we have had a lively time on board 
the schooner, as we have been nine entire days in reach¬ 
ing Samoa, instead of three at most, as we ought to have 
been. The day we left Nieafu was such a calm that 
we only Just cleared the harbour, and all the next 
night we scarcely made any progress. This was very 
annoying, as we might as well have stayed in Vavau 
as ha, ‘ sailed only to lie just off the group for a 
day or two. The dreaded day that was foretold for 
the hurricane passed off in perfect calm, with only a 
thunderstorm at night, which I found an uncomfort¬ 
able proceeding, as I was completely wet through 
before I knew that Pwas awake. For two days we 
had these wonderfuUy heavy storms of rain, which are 
the most trying things that can happen during a cruise 
in so ;,mall a schooner as this, for there is no accom¬ 
modation in the cabin, and it is miserable to be on deck. 
Had the crew known that I had “bones” aboard, they 
would have put all this contrary weather down to their 
evil influence, and would have insisted upon thdr Mng 
thrown overboard, as a sort of dris^-np ffontdi; The 
skipper foreseeing this, and being a man of iwnee;, had 
told me to smuggle them on board; so X 
Tongan skull that Berrill gave me at parting—cheerful 
gift—in a large box of oranges from my favourite tree. 
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and the other rattling fragments in smaller packages, 
and brought them safe and unobserved to the cabin. 

Remember this~be guided by “ one that knows,” 
and let any one who may be going for a cruise in the 
Pacific be warned against taking in coral as ballast. 
We took in a quantity at Nieafu—^more is the pity; 
the lucifer-match smell of it is bad enough, but the 
countless millions of cold and clammy flies that you 
get with it are ,a thousand times worse. They are 
indescribably disgusting—dozens of them on you at 
once, and no escape possible. From daybreak to sun¬ 
set they are on the rampage, whole battalions of them 
doing their morning drill upon your hands and face 
when you awake, and all day long you have half a 
dozen at.each eye and ear and nostril till you are 
almost frantic. I, being of a poetic and inventive 
mind, have improvised a species of cage, -or crinoline, 
which I have covered with bright green muslin from 
the ship’s stores, taken out most probably for the 
heart’s delight and adornment of some dusky maiden; 
and beneath this bower I engauzed and enshrouded 
m 3 rself, hoping thus to escapa ’’ Oh deluded youth t 
remember man is bom to disappointment. I generally 
found myself worse off than before, as usually some 
treacherous or Judas-flies managed to get in with me, 
and I never could get them out. 

Most days we had good fun with shark fishing, 
and caught many of those very simple-minded fish. 
They really deserved to be caught for being foolish 
enough to swallow such very—even to ordinary piscine 
inteUect, which we are told is none of the highest— 
palpable hooks as we ensnoi^ &em with. One 
morning we had five or six following us, and caught 
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the sdiooner would have been puUed the other way, 
or at least brought to a standstill. The lazy way 
they swim through the water would lead you to think 
they cannot go fisist, but let them only see a bit of 
pork and their speed as they dart at it is ready 
astonishing. It is very easy to get bait; all we have 
to do is to move the wash-hand bisin from the harness 
cask, which is lashed to the steps at the break of*the 
poop, and, holding our noses firmly, ipaake a dive for a 
piece of meat. Billy Mustard, the mate, being of a 
dyspeptic and soured nature, not liking to see us 
enjoying ourselves in this innocent manner, informed 
the skipper that we were consuming the ship’s pro¬ 
visions at a terrible rate, and was told for his pains 
not to be a fool, and to go to blazes. (This is a feeble 
transcript of the forcible original.) 

A truly great mind is alway fertile of resources of 
amusPTuent, so one afternoon, having nothing else to do, 
I determined to go “ forrad ” and have my hair cut, as 
ever since I have been in the tropic^, it has grown at 
tliirty Mrs.-S.-A.-Allen-power. I placed myself under 
the hands of Tom, who is reported to be very good at 
the shears, The chief charm of the performance lay in 
its excitement, for as we were rolling h^vily there 
was a very good chance of having one’s ear eloped 
off. I seated myself on an overturned bu^et, just 
behind the galley, and hung on tb a roph to keep 
-myself upr%ht; Tom was behind me armed with a 
huge pair of scissors that the cook has produced ficom 
somewhere, and every time that the roll etf the 
schooner sent me bacl^ards Tom made a peek at me 
with his shears and snip^^ied a lump of hedr eft T 
received a good many prods and slabs in tim # 
my neck during the proceedings; b{^ £a time, about 
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an hour and a half, most of my hair was off and lying 
on the deck around me, except such of it as had gone 
down the neck of my shirt. Derisive cheem and 
laughter greeted me when I came aft. Gilbert, offer¬ 
ing consolation, says it is not so very bad, but a trifle 
capricious—as indeed I feel it is. 

We passed Boscawen and Keppel Islands one day; 
the former is a large volcano, which looks just like Kao, 
only it is not so large. Now that is what I call a clear 
and explicit destalption, and one which I hope is under¬ 
stood. Boscawen has no inhabitants, but Keppel has 
a few. In former days they owed allegiance to Tonga, 
but in these degenerate times I do not know whose 
they call themselves, and I do not suppose it matters 
much. On the masthead one night a fire-ball appeared, 
which disturbed even the skipper, it is such a dread 
portent; two, they say, are, on the contrary, very lucky. 
How I do bless these sailors’ superstitions. For one or 
two nights lately, when I have been sleeping on deck, 
I have been rous^ by Johnny or Tom qr Charley, who, 
leaving the wheel for a moment, come and poke me in 
the ribs to wake me up, and say, " You’re sleeping full 
in the moonlight, and your face ’uU be all crooked if 
you don’t mind;” which they so firmly believe that 
they will not be satisfied till I have moved my rug into 
the shadow; and then, probably when we axe on the 
other tack, it all happens over again. On one occasion 
Johnny bore down on me and woke me by saying, “ You 
wouldn’t bdieve me, and now you’ve done it this time; 
your face is all drawed of a side." I must have been 
going through some marvellons contortions in my slum¬ 
ber, fox my sweet smile—fe^ assured'dihat I smiled, 
though it was the second time that he had aroused me 
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For three whole days the land was in sight, and we 
could not get in—^such a continuance of head winds,, 
cqptrary currents, and perverse swells I never came 
across. It is annoying. I can understand and jaty 
poor Vanderdecken, who, some years ago, used very 
strong language on a somewhat similar occasion. I had 
written a farewell letter, and was just preparing a 
Guinness’s-Dublin-Stout bottle in which to send it 
home, when the wind veered slightly and gave me 
fresh hopes. All last night was sweet with the scent 
of the powers off the land. I have read about per¬ 
fumed breezes in books, but always considered the 
statement a purely poetic license; but the land breezes 
about Samoa seem to verify the statement. I thought 
I could recognise the scent of the pandanm, which 
grow.? so frequently on these shores, across the nine or 
ten miles of sea.; but although these perfumed breezes 
were : ■> deUcioms, they were keeping us from land. 

This morning, heaven be praised, when I came on 
deck I found the wind was favourable, and at about ten 
o’clock we were lying safely anchored off Apia, the prin¬ 
cipal town of XJpolu, one of the two largest of the Samoan 
islands,—such a beautiful place, quite unlike any other 
that I have been in; it consists of really great mount¬ 
ains that rise to a height of more than 4000 feet; 
they lie a long way back from the sea, one green hill 
rising behind another until the great centrtA mountains 
are reached. All are forest-covered, tuid everywhere the 
growth is luxuriant, save in some few precipitous places 
where the gray rock is exposed^ rugged and grand. Far 
away up amongst the-hills falls a thin silver thmad, which 
they tell meifi a great cascade, and this forms therapid 
little river that runs into the sea some short way up 
the beach, and which is in great dmnand for the water- 
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ing of ships. I shall try to reach the 'sraterfall, hut I 
am told that it is a long way off. Apia looks from thh 
sea a much larger place than I expected or hoped«to 
find it; there are one or two churches, and a row of 
houses and buildings, all placed amongst the trees; 
there is, too, some shipping lying here, and a couple 
of gunboats to protect the European interests in the 
island. 

Directly we were anchored in the harbour we were 
boarded by a whole crowd of natives and of white men 
too, the latter all clamouring for provisions, of which, 
I am sorry to say for Gilbert’s sake, we have but little 
left. It is a very risky business brhiging a cargo of 
goods to these places, because another trader may have 
come here just before you and stocked the market, 
when aU you have left to do is to take your goods much 
further afield, or sell them at very reduced prices. 

Stodart has been telling me for some days of a 
Samoan here in Apia, named Leapai, who from all 
accounts must be a very delightful person. This said 
man came on board one of the very first, having paddled 
out to meet us in lus little canoe. He is a magnificent 
looking fellow, over six feet in height, with a handsome 
face and charming expression, and seemed truly pleased 
to see Stodart again, as weU he might. He invited 
him, and me too, to go to his house this evening. Be¬ 
sides being %uch a splendid specimen of a Siunoan, he 
speaks English weU, and I foresee much curious and 
interesting talk with him. He tells us that the civil 
war is stiff raging between the Old Party and the King 
Party, as the different factions mre eaffed, and that there 
seems as little chance of settlement of it now as ever 
there was. 

After much talk with many people, Samoans at^ 
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whites, I have at last arrived at what I believe is a 
correct knowledge of their differences, awd this is it in 
sh^rt For very many generations all Samoa was 
governed by one dynasty, the Tupooa family, and under 
them the country throve, until unfortunately Samoa was 
invaded by the Tongans, who were seemingly gaining 
ground, till there arose a great Samoan chief who con¬ 
quered them and drove them back. The descendants 
of this man, who claimed and exercised a partial sove¬ 
reignty, are the present chiefs of the so-called King 
Party, and between them and the adherents of the Old 
Eoyal Party war has raged for forty or fifty years. 
There is a constant fighting going on in Savaii, the 
largest island of the group, which is far wilder than 
any of the others, but whether the cause of war there 
is the same as it is here I cannot find out. There is, 
I think, a true love of fighting inherent in the Samoan 
nature, and to indulge this taste the war is kept up. 
I do not mean to say that Samoans are as a rule ex¬ 
ceedingly brave or fond of risking their lives in warfare; 
but the desire of gaining a head, to do which is the 
chief ambition of a young Samoan’s life, is so great, and 
the thoughts of strutting before the admiring women as a 
great warrior hi so delightful, that sooner than, not have 
the chance of so doing they will fight There seems 
to be almost a morbid desire for notoriety, if not fame, 
among the men of this people, and it is this feeling 
that has prompted them in times past to commit many 
atrocious and cruel acts, and this is still a great influ¬ 
ence amongst them. A number of the Old Party will 
sally out and perhaps surprise a town or village of the 
King’s Party, and, ruslung in upon the slewing ]^ac8, 
will seize and back off the h^ids of as many me& aa 
they can riay, and run off through the n%ht to .where 
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their canoes lie on the beach. The women are always 
spared. Paddling back to their camp or fortress, these 
heads will be presented to their chief, and every man 
that has one of these gory trophies is elevated to 
the rank of a hero, and is belauded and admired as 
such. The heads, if numerous, are placed in a heap 
in the nutlai or central square of the village, with that 
of the greatest chief put at the top. After some time 
for preparation, the aggrieved King Party will descend 
upon the Old Party’s town for revenge, and so the thing 
goes on. Fortunately for the perpetuity of the race 
these raids are not frequent, and the head of some old 
man that they surround, or of some lad whom they 
surprise, is often all that they gain. The women, having 
relations and lovers on both sides, pass freely from one 
party to 'the other, and as they manage to convey intel¬ 
ligence of any threatened attack, the enemy is generally 
prepared, or, if not prepared, then absent. The great 
aim of any victorious party is to destroy the village of 
the conquered one, and to hew down their coco-palms 
and bread-fruit trees, thus leaving them no means of 
support. I did not, as may be supposed, gain all this 
information from Leapai there and then, but afterwards 
in Apia from many people. 

Here, I am sorry to say, my voyage in the Caledonia. 
ends, for my passage was only taken to Samoa, so this 
morning 1 took my baggage ashore (md moved to an 
ugly wooden erection that faces the sea, and that they 
call an hotd. It is partly built out over the water, 
which is an advantage, as. one generally gets a cool 
breei® in the verandah. I am sorry to leave the old 
schooner—I see her now in the moonlight as I write, 
riding lightly on tiie water—after so very many weeks 
spent happily upon her. Fortunately I am hot landed 
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quite solitary in this place, for Gilbert hp come ashore 
with* me, and 1 shall doubtless often see dtodaart, though 
1 expect it udll be the same here as elsewhere —rX shall 
be with the natives as much as possible and shun aU 
people of my own colour. 

The Samoans are as fine a race as the Tongans, if 
not finer, and are very much the same colour and 
physique. The men are amiable and cheerful-looking, 
and the women certainly are very pretty, and most 
pleasant to talk to. The language is unfortunately 
not the same as Tongan, so my stock of that language 
is not of much service to me, although some of the 
words are very much alike. It is soft and liquid, as 
are all the Polynesian languages. The men are most 
splendidly tattoed, from below the knee up the whole 
thigh as high as the navel, with very beautiful designs, 
and the back is most elegantly ornamented. The dark 
blue of the tattoo on their rich brown skin looks strik¬ 
ingly well,—^indeed, any man without it looks some¬ 
how naked, whereas a tattoed Samoan with nothing 
on looks really as though he were clothed. King 
George of Tonga has strictly prohibited it amongst his 
people,—why, I don’t know ; but still some Tongans 
come up to Samoa to undergo the operation, which is 
considered to add so much to their beauty. The 
men wear their hair in the most extraordinary fashions, 
sometimes very long and done up in large knots at the 
side or back or top of the headj others are completely 
sha^, except for a sort of ridge two inches high down 
the ^ntrej and others with perhaps just a tuftsin &ont 
only. ITie women mostly have tiheir hair cut rather 
short, and it stands erect in a sort of halo round timir 
heads; it is curly and very elastic to tbs toudh, and 
in it they generally place some bright and beautiful 
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flower. It is not the women only who wear flowers: 
I saw many yonng men with crimson hybiscus stuck 
jauntily behind the ear, as one sometimes sees the men 
in Venice wear a flower. I noticed many, too, with 
single petals of flowers stuck on their cheeks. I do 
not know whether this queer decoration is a regtdar 
custom, or whether they were put on for some special 
occasion or game. I am glad to see here this universal 
love of flowers: the women nearly all have wreaths 
somewhere about them—round their necks or waists, 
or anywhere they can put them. Like the Tongan 
women they wear a petticoat to the knees, and besides 
this a missionary-imposed garment, called a tvpMa, that 
is made of a strip of cloth, with a hole in the centre 
for the head to go through, so that the ends hang down 
in front and behind, forming a sort of sleeveless jacket 
open at the sides. A good many of the women and 
children paint their faces with any bright colour that 
they can get; this, it must be said, does not improve 
their appearance. 

I have not actually done very much since I arrived 
here this morning,—that, perhaps, is hardly very neces¬ 
sary when one finds oneself in a new country with 
everything fresh around one; but I did go to call on 
the British Consul here, Mr. Hicks Graves, soon after 
I landed, and found him a very pleasant man,—of the 
kind that one would never expect to find in a place 
like this, and where, although he most certainly does 
the work well and conscientiously, yet he seems so 
terribly;out of place; not caring to associate with the 
whites of Apia, he has, perforce," to live a very solitary 
life. One can think how glad he is when a visitor 
comes to the island with whom he can talk of home 
and home-doings. It was very hot, and he asked me 
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to go with him and have a swim, I was glad of the 
chance, and we walked through the town all along the 
beach to the little river I spoke of before. The bathing- 
place lies away in the bush, which is very beautiful 
and of quite a different character from' others that I 
have seen. The whole island is so hot and moist that 
everything grows with the greatest luxuriance and 
vigour; the forest trees are very grand, and are matted 
together with most graceful creepers. Everywhere are 
the loveliest ferns; some there are that cover thick the 
ground, others that clothe the tree-trunks with soft 
green leafage; some ferns that are trees themselves, 
and are covered in their turn with graceful creeping 
clinging ferns, of smaller and more fragile growth. 
The river is not broad, but is deep and strong, although 
it and the silvery thread of cascade I spoke of as 
gleaming among the mountains are one and the same; 
the waters, that fret in their impatient youth and dash 
themselves from their native mountains, glide here, in 
the shade of the bush, peacefully at last through the 
ferny reaches to the sounding sea. What a glorious 
swim it was!—^the water cold and soft, and, above all, 
fresh. Some little way up the stream it glides down 
a picturesque waterfall, between two walls of rock on 
which grow ferns and mosses and beautifal arborescent 
plants, from whose boughs trail masses of parasites 
and creepers, and an orange tree with ripe golden fruit 
overhangs the fall just where it caught a gleam of hot 
sunshine, and gave a bright touch of colour amidst the 
tree ferns that grow tall and thick just there. Swim¬ 
ming up to the waterfall, one can dive from a rock in 
the midst of it and be canied ffWiftly dowhiby Uie 
current ^ stranded on a little shindy bank some my 
farther down. 
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We walked back to Apia along a glorions bnsh- 
track, and every moment I saw something that X had 
not seen in the other islands. The butterflies are not 
all the same; there are here some exquisite blue ones; 
and the birds too are different. There is one gorgeous 
little creature, called the Tolai, whose breast is pure 
crimson and its wings jet black, and it gleams and 
flashes amongst the bananas with most beautiful effect. 
1 cannot help speaking again of the banana, it is so 
very lovely, its leaves so grand and graceful, and with 
that charming translucent property that the leaves of 
our own beech-trees have in early summer in the sun¬ 
shine, Think how beautiful this little honey-eater, the 
Tolai, is when flashing hhve and there in the soft green 
light of the banana groves 1 We were overtaken by 
two strapping Samoan lads who had been pigeon- 
catching. in the mountains, whose birds we examined, 
and the consvil purchased some for cooking. The 
plumage of some of these is very fine—green and 
crimson, and with a wondrous metallic sheen on the 
head and neck; they are excellent eating, and are so 
gloriously plump that if you shoot one at the top of a 
tree and he falls to the ground, he will split himself 
out of pure lusciousness and good feeling. 

In the evening I and the fellows from the schooner 
went out to see some of the curious whites that have 
settled here. With all due respect to those very few 
whom I can respect, they are a queer lot. I visited, 
however, one house where I was received vmy heartily; 
the family has been established in Apia as traders a long 
time, and knows something of the people in an un- 
interes^ and supeificial sort of way. Here there was 
a |iiano, with a good many notes in tune, and at this 
we sang soi^s with howli^ choruses, and I |llayed all 
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the liveliest and tuniest “ pieces " that I know, and then 
a hit of Schnmann for my own delectaticm, tat it was 
a pleasure to feel even this piano's notes beneath one’s 
hands again. This last performance was thought very 
strange by the daughter of the house, who played the 
piano herself in a Samoan sort of way. 1 said that it 
was a sample of the new school of music, and she re¬ 
marked that once, when she paid her visit to Sydney, 
she had then heard “ some very strange music iiide^, 
by a.man with such a funny name, let me see, what 
did they call him? Oh, I know;” then very slowly, 
“ it was Felix Mendelsshon Bartholdee.” And such is 
fame. I told her that I too had heard music by the 
same composer, and played her some, which she said 
was “ pretty.” The lady of the house, a kind woman 
too, regaled us vrith cates and a delicious pine from 
the garden before we left. 

Although it was late when we started for the hotel, 
Apia was still wide awake and stirring about the hotel 
and daucing-places. I must confess it is a lively place. 
It has earned, and I almost think deserves, the name 
of " The hell of the Pacific.” All the scum of Australia 
once floated to Fiji, but since it has been annexed to 
England, and a comparative state of law and order 
introduced, it has become little suited to men of a 
certain stamp, and they have in consequence migrated 
here; so that I fear communication'with the whites, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the missionaries, has 
certainly on the whole been detrimental to Samoan 
morality. 

Stodart was telling me to-night, as we walked home¬ 
wards along the beach, that the last time he was here 
five heads had been brought to the king’s house just 
outside Apia, and that, strolling that way, he had seen 
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and been sickened by the sight.' ITews has amved 
here to-night of a head that has just been brought in, 
of a poor old man who was surrounded and slain, but 
doubtless the exploit has made some hero’s fame. 

One of the very first days that I was in Samoa I 
determined to visit the fortress of the King Party, 
which lies some way out of Apia There is a wonder¬ 
ful attraction about the sound of “ the seat of wax,” 
and as I had never had tihe chance of visiting one 
before, I determined upon seizing this small oppor¬ 
tunity. There is, too, something much more interest¬ 
ing in a war of this kind, where individual courage 
and, prowess are important factors in the fray, and 
where it is not a case of so many men killing so many 
more from such a distance that they can hardly see 
one another, and men that perhaps do not know at all 
what they are fighting about. 

I started directly after an early breakfast, with a 
native boy as guide for the first part of the way. He 
was a very communicative but not very interesting 
companion, for although he told me much it was all in 
an unknown tongue, and therefore completely thrown 
away upon me; but as he smiled and laughed a good 
deal, and I did the same, we got along very well, 
although the proceeding was rather idiotia We 
walked up the beach a short distance past the con¬ 
sulate, where thd Httle houses of Apia end; there we 
turned off into a small jungle, very moist and intensely 
hot, and passing through this we found ourselves in a 
dismal mangrove swamp. This I had to cross. 

I do not think many people understand what a man¬ 
grove swamp is. It is a low lying sort of estuary into 
whidi at high tide the watar sweeps; from this the 
mangroves lift themselves on ropy-looking roots; the 
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bushes do not grow very high, but the foliage is thick 
and beautifully green. When the tide is out the 
ground is all mud,—black, evil-smelling mud; to-day 
when we arrived there the mud was left exposed to 
the sun, except in places where there were sluggish 
dirty streams of water flowing slowly. Here I had 
to roll my spotless trousers up to my thighs, and, 
taking off my shoes and stockings, boldly wade in; my 
boy, tucking up his Ima-fam, plunged almost to his 
middle in the warm, oozy, nasty mud. The swamp is 
really very interesting to cross, as it swarms with little 
crabs of all the most brilliant colours, bright red, blue, 
yellow, and variegated too; they are moat extraordinary 
looking fellows, as they have one of their front claws 
enormously large, so huge is it in proportion to the 
rest of the body that it gives them quite a lob-sided 
appeai'ance; this claw they use for almost every pur¬ 
pose. The ground, in places, was quite bright with this 
gay crowd, and it was funny to see the way in which 
they disappeared down their little holes when they 
heard our approach. In the small pools left by the tide 
were shoals of little fish, which, as we splashed through 
the water, jumped along its surface on to the dry mud, 
and using their two side fins as legs, walked very quickly 
amongst the roots of the mangroves, and so vanished. 
I saw hundreds do this, and I must say that it sur¬ 
prised me to see fish thus voluntarily leave their 
natural element and betake themselves to the land. 

I found the best way to get through the swamp 
was to walk in one of the streams of water, as their 
beds were generally shingly and firmer than other 
parts of it. Half way across we met a party of natives 
loaded with burdens, who vray politely stepped out 
of the tepid water into.the yielding mud at the sides 
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that we might pass. When i was across this dismal 
place, which is, I suppose, about a mile wide, my boy 
turned back; he being one of the Old Party’s adherents 
dared not accompany me any farther towards the 
King Party’s camp whither I was boimd. He re¬ 
turned to Apia after pointing out the path I was to 
take through the bush; and I, having washed my legs 
clean of the black mud that they were covered with, 
and having put on my boots, started off alone. Just 
where the land became solid again I found two or three 
little houses, and in a pool a whole party of girls and 
children disporting themselves. Was not there a flutter¬ 
ing of garments and much laughing when I came upon 
the scene ? I found the track into the bush that I 
was to take, and along this I boldly struck; it was 
very slippery and muddy, and there were frequently 
trees lying across it, as a sort of rough and ready 
barricade, which were tiresome to climb over. 

I found a native village buried in the bush when I 
had walked a mile or two—a charming place it was, 
clean and pleasant, and sweet with flowers. The 
Samoan houses are different &om the Tongan ones in 
some respects, being much more open, as it is far hotter 
here than in Tonga, and they always have a sort of 
floor of loose pebbles, which extends beyond the house 
all round it for some way, where it is edged with larger 
stones. These houses are clean and pretty, and 
generally cool, as plenty of air can come in, but no 
sun, as the roof comes down within three and a half 
feet of the ground at the eaves. There are always 
mate upon the floor, and a fn^ one is pulled down 
from the rafters, which are used «s a sort of store-place, 
when a visitor comes in,] Ourtams of tappa are 
generally hanging up m these houses, giving a very 
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furnished and comfortable appearance to them, and 
screens can be placed at night*tame between short 
posts that support the roof, to keep out wind and 
insects; A few wooden pillows and a chest complete 
the ordinary fhmiture of a Samoan house. Their 
cooking is always done out of doors, a fire inside would 
be such a discomfort. As I walked through this 
village 1 received many invitations to go into the 
different houses, and one 1 accepted. I found the 
people very pleasant and hosiutable, like the Tongans; 
they instantly produce refreshments, such as they have, 
cold cooked green bananas, dcdo, or coco*nuts. The 
master of the hoxise, or the one I took to be such, for 
there were several full-grown tattoed men in it, asked 
me my name, and told me his and Ins Mends’, and 
also asked me to come to his fate again on my way 
back from Faleula, the fort, which I promised to do; 
but when, in the late afternoon, I was there again, the 
houses being so exactly similar, I could not tell which 
was the one of my friend of the morning. 

It must not be imagined from the above sentence 
that they speak English, or I Samoan. I know little of 
their tongue and they know none of mine, but panto¬ 
mime steps in, and I find that if I try to make myself 
as much like them in thought as possible, 1 quickly 
understand a great deal. When my name is asked I 
always give it as “ Alfledi,” as they catinot pronounce 
the letter r, and all thei; words most end with a 
vowel The little children are very quaint and pretty, 
quite naked, and with their heads shaved close, with 
the exception of one long lock or tuft, like the Ton¬ 
gans. The mothers are the barbers, and it is astonish¬ 
ing how dean they can manage to shaVe with perhajH 
cmly a shark’s tooth set in a stick. Bx these islands, 
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where steel is still a rarity, the men are shaved by 
means of two shells, one pressed against the bristles 
and the edge of the other rubbed against it. This 
shaves admirably, although one would hardly think it. 
I do not know whether I have mentioned this before; 
it must be remembered how tired I am every night 
when I Write this, and excuse made if I have. Just as 
in Tonga, the children here have enormous stomachs, 
—I suppose from eating so much farinaceous food,— 
but they become proportionate again when about five 
years old. One never sees babies here swathed up in 
bandages as they are at home, and this, perhaps, is one 
reason why their stomachs are so large when little, 
and perhaps why they are so shapely when they are 
grown up. 

I enquired my way to Faleula here, and one of 
the young men put me on the right path, which lies 
through very dense and shady bush. The trees are 
grand in the extreme, and I found many beautiful 
ferns, and upon the branches of old trees and in the 
forks of the trunks there were many very large speci¬ 
mens of the bird’s-nest fern, Asplenium nidus, the 
largest I ever saw, as the shining fronds of some of 
these great cup-shaped plants were seven feet long. 
It is a very glorious object. In some places were laige 
orange trees all covered with fruit, and there 1 sat 
myself down, and consumed at my leisure as much of 
the fruit as I wanted, which, as the day was intensely 
hbt, was no small quantity. Living here is like being 
in a constant vapour bath; I never felt anything like 
it, and I think it is not to be mudi wondered at that 
the white population is sensual, idle, and luxurious; 
it would be hard to be otherwise in a climate like 
this, Many men succumb to what is called "mat 
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fever ”—that is to say, they are afflicted with such 
idleness that they cannot be induced to l^ve tiheir 
mats, or do anything. 

I had walked for a long time,—^the distance I put 
down as sis miles, but perhaps it was not quite that 
far, as distances always seem so much greater than 
they really are when the place is new and most things 
about are novel,'—when I came upon a large plantation 
of coco-palms, thousands of which grow together in 
this place, and through their crowded stems 1 saw the 
fort of Faleula for which I had been searching. It 
stands on a weU-wooded point of land running out to 
sea, and in amongst the trees are the many brown 
buildings of the place. From where I stood the view 
was a very charming one, as, although I was in deep 
shadow, aU the fort was bathed in sunshine, and be¬ 
tween me and it a bay of bri^t blue water lay, on 
which floated the huge double-prowed canoes of the 
warriors. The shore is very rocky, with great boulders 
scattered on it, and is fringed with a line of palms. 
The town of Falerda, which means, I believe, Eed 
House, is surrounded by a great stone wall, on which 
again are pUed dead trees, to act as a fortification; at 
dfflferent places along this wall little protected plat¬ 
forms are built, where ten or twelve men can stand to 
fire upon an enemy. This has a very savage appear¬ 
ance; but what gives the greatest wildness and character 
to the place are the five Mttle detached fortresses that 
lie between the shore and the reef, to protect the face 
of the place &om attacks made upon it by the canoes 
of the Old Party, whose chief territory, the Aana dis¬ 
trict, lies farther up the coast. These five Uttle : houses 
are built upon piles driven into the sea bottom, and 
ate raised in this way a good deal above the highest 
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tide; they are bnilt of h«ivy timbers, and aje roofed 
with the usual thick thatch. Poles and posts are 
driven into the water about them for canoes to be 
lashed to, and for other purposes; and from projecting 
bamboos on the roof fluttered little peimons of twjppa, 
white in the sunshine. 

The Old Party cannot very well bring their great 
canoes down outside the reef, or perhaps there is no 
entrance just there, and they used always to come 
down on the smooth water inside until their enemies 
built out these little forts, which must stretch out 
nearly half a mile from shore, and so put a stop to it. 

I entered the fortification without any diflBciilty, 
only seeing one man at the opening in the waU of 
loose heavy stones, and he ran off when I approached, 
perhaps to give information of my arrival I walked 
along a well trodden path until I came to the houses. 
The place is about two miles round, roughly speaking, 
and it is aU wild bush, just as outside, except at the 
point of land that runs out to sea, where many 
buildings are collected, and also at occasional places 
round the walls, where are other houses near the 
platforms I spoke of, upon which the besieged can stand 
and fire upon the besiegers, I caused much astonish¬ 
ment by marching through the place until I arrived at 
the largest house, which happened to be the chiefs, 
where I entered. Here I found two charming old 
men, both of whom spoke English, one of them quite 
intelligibly. They at once asked me to sit down with 
them, which 1 as quickly did, and seeing tiiat I was 
hot, for by this time my light drapery clung about me 
in the most approved Greek style, they, gave me a 
coco-nut to drink, and then, from the oven in the 
ground, which they opened, they produced fish and 
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roast bananas, and a delicioas dish of native invention^ 
named faayusi, which is a sort of little brown pudding, 
made of arrowroot, coco-nuts, and sugar-cane juice 
mixed together, wrapped in a leaf, and baked brown 
in the hot ashes. It was excellent 

I sat there for about an hour resting myself in the 
shady house, talking to these old men, as I could do 
very well, and looking at all the treasures the place 
contained. They have racks of splendid firearms, 
and one or two superb rifles of very recent invention, 
for which they must have paid prodigious prices; then 
there were rows of canoe paddles, woven fans, fly- 
whisks, bales of tappa, and rolled up were many very 
fine mats. These mats are their chiefest treasure, 
some of which they consider beyond all price. When 
a tribe goes to war the first thing to be done is to 
place the mats in safety, and, if it is beaten, mats are 
the first thing to be taken by the conquerors. Some 
of these togas are very old and dirty; age but enhances 
their value; some still extant are said to date from 200 
years ago. Mats form a principal portion of the 
property that is given with every bride, and the bridal 
mats of some of the old families are of inestimable 
value. 

In this house aU sorts of things were being done, 
such as plaiting sinnet from the coco-fibre, and making 
thick ropes from this sinnet The gray-moustached 
warrior that talks English looks for all the world like 
a retired cavalry officer, }jut for the fact that he wears 
nothing but a very little blue lava-lava, and a great 
deal of very beautiful tattoo. He entertained me with 
an account of the war, somewhat compressed, to be 
sure, as it has been continuing for mme than forty 
years, and. tried vainly to mt^e me und^tand the 
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exact differences between the two parties. He tells 
me that they are daily expecting an attack from the 
Old Party, who have an equally large fort about twelve 
miles away. This information was gained from some 
women who have recently came in from the Old Party’s 
camp, and who, of course, immediately gave all the 
news they had picked up there. 

The courteous old chief much regretted that all the 
canoes were away from Faleula, except the great war- 
canoes, of which there were a good many on the beach, 
for he would not be able to send me across to see the 
little forts between the land and the reef. The war- 
canoes vary in size, but will hold from fifty to a 
hundred men, and are most skilfully constructed, all 
the parts being tied together with ropes on the inside, 
and fitted with such exquisite nicety that it is difficult 
to tell where the planks are joined. The tall prows 
are decorated with peculiar polished white cowrie 
shells, which are stuck all over them, and look like 
glistening china This, the King Party, has also 
bought a small rakish-looking schooner, which Mes 
just off Faleula, and of this they are immoderately 
proud. My friend talked of it as “ the Samoan war 
schooner” with as much unction as he would have 
spoken of a fleet of ironclads. 

When I was quite rested I had a young man told 
off to me to act as guide through the fort, through the 
whole of which I was led, to my intense interest. It 
appears that 3000 men can.be housed here well, not 
to mention the women and children, who ate neculy 
always tftith them; so the place is large. It did not 
seem to be provisioned for any siege, but I hardly think 
that a long beleagnerment is their tactics; everything 
seems done by surprises and sudden assaults. On the 
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outakirts of the place they have built wooden towers, 
facing seawards, where many men can be safely placed, 
protected from the fire from the canoes, which are 
fully exposed to them. One of these that was being 
finished I mounted with some little diflBculty, as it is 
not at aU an easy thing to do with one’s boots on. 
This visit was quite a novelty to the builders, as they 
very rarely see a white man amongst them; for, 
although the distance from Apia is not great, the 
Europeans will not exert themselves to go so far for 
so little purpose. Most of these builders wore only 
lava-lavas of a kind of leafy grass, and I think that 
both men and women look their best when dressed in 
this way, with flowers in their well-kept hair. These 
wooden towers must give the Faleula people a great 
advantage over their enemies, as they can ^ straight 
on to any canoe that cotild manage to get near the 
place, with only a very small chance of being hit in 
return, as there are only a few chinks in the stout 
timbers on each side. I stayed up that airy perch 
some little time, and made myself agreeable with plugs 
of Papcdagi tobacco, which they much appreciate, and 
of which 1 always carry a stock in long hard-pressed 
sticks. 

It took me a long time to make a complete 
examination of the place, which may be considered 
strong against the attack of savages who do not care 
to risk too rashly their lives, but it would not stand 
five minutes against a determined rush. I was very 
charmed with the sharpshooters’ little boxes, which 
they build right up amongst the tranches of the great 
trees, and I scrambled up to one by means of a sort 
of ladder, and was nearly frightened out of my wits 
by one of the bamboo supports breaking when 1 wwa 
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close to the top, which little accident caused infinite 
amtisement to a small crowd of yoitng men at the 
bottom. When I had visited this queer little defence 
I descended to tena firma again, and made an attempt 
to sketch it, which created no small amount of wonder 
amongst them,—an effect that I much expect the 
drawing would have upon most people, though from a 
different reason. When I had been all round the 
place, which strikes me as being much too large for its 
purpose, I returned to the chief’s house, where I sat a 
short time before I started home. One of these men 
gave me a very beautiful bit of Samoan work before I 
left, and they asked me to visit them again. I told 
them where I was to be found in Apia, and said that 
if they were going there they must come to see me, 
which they promised they would do. 

The walk home was very much longer than the one 
out, as I found, when I came to the mud fiats I crossed 
in the morning, that the tide was in, and the swamp 
absolutely impassable, so I had to find my road home 
by land—a very long wayj but I was more than 
repaid for my trouble by the interest of the walk. I 
passed through several villages, in one of which I 
rested, as 1 felt rather tired, and as I saw a house, 
wit^i four or five pretty girls in it, who I thought 
would receive me weU. They were weaving •wreaths 
of the flowers which lay in scattered heaps upon the 
floor, and making strings of newly>opened buds and 
scented seeds and berries, selecting some of which 
they decorated my%at with crimson hybiscus, and a 
sort of fringe of leaves <£ palest green. They most 
certeiinly have an eye for colour. All the time I sat 
with them, trying to talk, an elderly lady, who was 
present, made remarks about me which were received 
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with peals of lai^hter. X did not mind, since it made 
them show theif pretty dimples; and, besides, I 
retaliated by talking alond about them in Ihighsh, 
which none of them understood, so I had the best of 
it I consider, as they would doubtless be burning with 
curiosity to know what I was saying. The Samoans 
used to believe in an island, supposed to be somewhere 
north of Fiji, that was inhabited solely by immortal 
women. Their occupations were held to be much 
the same as those of the Samoan mortal women 
of nowadays ,—tappa making, basket weaving, and 
wreath twisting. If a canoe of men was wrecked 
upon this island they were received with the utmost 
kindness,—^indeed, they were only too kind. One 
Fijian canoe was believed to have been there, and 
returned with full particulars. 

I had to cross many little rivers which came 
tearing down seawards from the hills, and one I foraid 
that rushed out of the ground, before my eyes, a full- 
grown stream. I am told that a good many of the 
Samoan rivers are subterranean for part of their 
course. At one stream I found some women bathing, 
and at the next a string of girls who had come to fill 
the large coco-nut shells, which are much used for 
carrying water; and I met two little lads who gave 
me some queer &uit to eat that I did not like at all, 
and whose names I do not know; so that I did not have 
at all a dull or lonely walk. I also had the pleasure 
of meeting a Samoan and his wife as I was strolling 
along, banning to feel very tire^ who commenced a 
sort of barter with me, which I thought so funny that 
1 let him have his own way, although Z had to wipe 
my face on my shirt sleeve the rest of the way home 
in consequence. He had a fly-whisk in his hand, 

M 
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which he offered to me, at tiie same time taking hold 
of my white podtet-handkerchief, which was in my 
hand for the purpose of occasionally wiping my faoa 
By signs and’ nods and pointings, be made me under¬ 
stand that he meant a “ swap,” which 1 at once agreed 
to; so we parted mutually content, I walking off with 
the whisk, and he handing the handkerchief to his 
wife. They are very much attached to a white hand¬ 
kerchief, which, I suppose, they cut up into Sunday 
gowns. 

When I had walked till I was quite tired, and it 
was almost sunset, I found myself in a villj^e, on the 
edge of what I thought was a large river which barred 
my farther progress; but here again I was lucky, for I 
discovered an old lady who, for the sum of sixpence— 
a small fortune—^received me into her frtle esquif and 
paddled me off. I was much astonished, for instead 
of Jandihg me amongst the trees on the other side, as 
I. expected to be, the old woman paddled straight in 
amongst them, and 'I foimd it was part of the great 
swamp that 1 had crossed in the morning. The trees 
were quite a good size, with strangely convoluted 
boughs, and very odd and beautiful they looked, rising 
out of quite deep water which stretched on aU sides as 
far as I could see between the trunks. The natives 
had evidently formed a sort of passage amongst these 
thick trees to allow the canoes to pass. On the 
trunks well up above the water, I saw strange ordiid- 
looMng growths. After travelling tiius up these watery 
avenues for a long way, I was landed on tesrra firma 
(rath^ mfirma, by-the-by), about half a mile from 
Apia, and here 1 bade farewell to my conductress, who 
paddled off home again as 1 tum^ to walk to the 
town. 
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1 found an invitation vaitiEg me to dine with the 
consul, so aftev a bath, veiy necessarj^ after the heat 
and dirt of the mangrove swamp, I w^t there and 
have passed a very pleasant evening. He has told 
me many things of tie place and of its customs,— 
amongst others, that there are three different languages 
spoken by every one in Samoa ; the first a strictly court 
language spoken by the king and the highest chiefs, 
the second by the lesser nobles and warriors, and the 
third by the common people. 
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SAMOA— (fxMinued), 

Next day I felt a little stiff after my long walk to 
Faleula, so I detmmned to stay about Apia and see 
something of the natives. Just before I started out I 
received a visit from one of the old chiefs I had seen 
at the fort; he had paddled over in a canoe, and came 
to show me whereabouts in Apia his home was. It 
was a capital house a long way up the beach, and 
there I found his wife and other women, his son and 
his grandchildren, all within for the heat of the day. 
Some of the women of the house were plaiting the 
lovely flexible fans that they make here—^heart-shaped 
mostly, but all very beautiful j some of them are all 
open work, the meaning of which I could not at first 
see,- as they were not nearly so good for fanning as 
those completely filled up, but Pda told me that the 
open ones were for killing the mosquitoes; the current 
of air made by the ordinary fan drives the insect away 
and he escapes, but the open ones let the air through, 
and the ribs generally catch and kill the fly. They 
make very quaint and charming baskets here too, which 
they use for many purposes. 

Pda’s son and some of the dder grandchildren were 
occupied in feeding two beautiful tame pigeons that 
they luui hanging in wicker cages in the'house y these 
bir^ are very bright with purple and green and crimson. 
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and the nmk glows with iridescent colours. They are 
used in the great Samoan sport of pigeon-catching, a 
very different performance, I am ^ad to say, for the 
cre^t of the savage, from our so-called sport of pigeon¬ 
shooting at home. This used to be the great amuse¬ 
ment of Samoans at certain seasons, the young men 
and maidens going off to the bush for days on these 
occasions, making a delightful picnic, and everybody 
having a glorioim time of it; but it was considered 
immoral, like everything else pleasant, and it was put 
down in its old form, and though it still exists, it is 
not half such a happy Arcadian thing as it used to be. 
The men build themselves houses of green branches, 
outside which they fasten these beautiful decoy pigeons, 
which soon entice others to sdight on the self-same 
bough, when the unwary ones are speedily knocked over. 

I very much enjoyed my visit to this old man’s 
house, as he told me many things that I wanted to 
know. It appears that infanticide was never practised 
even to the same small extent as in Tonga, but that 
the destroying of children before birth, to a very great 
extent was and still is very common. I learned too 
that marriages never take place between near relatives, 
as obtains in many places; and that so strong a feel¬ 
ing of propriety exists amongst them, that if a man’s 
sister should happen to be present he abstains from 
saying a word that might in any way suggest the least 
indelicacy, although he would not have had the least 
hesitation in speaking moat lewdly before any other 
women, and although his sister herself may be exceed¬ 
ingly libertine. 

As I was passing throng the villas I stopped 
and entered the house of one of the native miesion- 
aries, meaning to have a jdttle transaction with the 
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daughter of the house for some &nB. Whilst I was 
there she and a very ugly older woman went through 
the most extraordinary performance, pantomimic and 
gesticulatory, for my amusement, and which in¬ 
volved the most astonishing contortions of the face 
that I ever saw. I roared with laughter, it was so 
really funny, and this set both the women off, and we 
were quite a merry little party. I must add that 
although the young lady’s father was a man of good 
repute for piety and propriety of behaviour, I cannot 
say much for the way he had broi^ht up his daughter. 
But she is a very pretty girl, and that may have some¬ 
thing to do with the levity of her manners. The 
reverend gentleman being away we made merry in his 
absence, and had a little feast made up amongst us, 
and enjoyed ourselves mightily. 

When I returned to the town I found that a 
quarrel had occurred between the German consul and 
the captain of H.G.M. gunboat in the harbour. It 
seems that somebody or other had caused to be locked 
up a party of dancing girls that some of the German 
sailors were attached to, and who forthwith burst open 
the doors of the prison and set the fair ones free. 
Somebody interfered with them, and somebody else’s 
jaw was broken, and all the town is in a great state 
of uproar about it. I heard the whole a&ir going on 
last night, but as Apia is such an infernal place, 1 
regret to say I tooi’ no notice of it, so I was not in 
the riot. However, there has been a great fuss about 
it, and off goes H.G.M. gunboat in high dudgeon, L 
managed to send a few hasty lines to Few Zealand and 
England,—when they wilLarrive is another matter. 

I am not at all a scienUSo natnmlist, but all the 
same I must tdl of a very curious occurrence that 
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takes place here evety year, and only once for a period 
of two days. Abont the end of October a dense mass 
of sea-worms rises fijom the bottom to the surface of 
the water, inside the reef. They are of all lengths up 
to three feet, and are dark-coloured and soft; these 
wriggling beasts are considered by the Samoans as the 
very greatest possible delicacy; and when the season 
for the rising of the Palolo, as they are called, arrives, 
every native man, woman, and diild turns out for the 
fishing, scooping the slimy treasure up in every con¬ 
ceivable manner. The FaMo time their appearance 
so accurately that they are always expected, and as 
they stay on the surface for only a very few hours, 
from about 4 A.M. till the sun is up, the fishers have 
to make the most of their opportunity, and the fun 
that goes on then, and the general state of excitement 
amongst the population, are something prodigious. 
They are a strictly local annelid, only appearing in 
certtun favoured spots in Samoa, and I believe also in 
Tonga at somewhere about the same time. I did not 
see nor taste any of this dish, and should tihink from 
all accounts that it is likely to remain ccmare to the 
general public. 

I do not know whether the Palolo has anything to 
do with the following legend, which altogether fore¬ 
stalls Dr. Darwin’s claim to having originated the 
theory which bears his name. The Samoans say that 
man was created thus:—^Tangaloa,"%he chief god of the 
Samoans, sent his daughter Turi down to the earth to 
look for a home; she could only find bare rock in aU 
the waste of water, and returned and told Tangaloa 
this. He thereupon gave her a wild vine to plant on 
the rock, which for a certain time fioudshed and then 
died away. Tori was annoyed at this, but her father 
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told her to dig it up, which she did, and found that 
all the withered leaves had turned to worms, and these 
worms afterwards, in some inscrutable and unexplained 
manner, became men and women. From this rock, 
where first men were created, the'Samoans believe 
they came. It almost seems that they preserve in 
this legend of a migration evidence of an early real 
voyage. But I cannot enter into that subject, for it is 
so late that even Apia has all gone to sleep. 

I have passed, I consider, a very pleasant time 
to-day, and have learned a good deal about the natives 
from themselves, and of their manners and customs, 
though all that I have heard I fear I cannot write 
down. I supijose some of the customs of which I 
have been told are now antiquated and out of date 
just about here; for instance, such as this one:—If two 
Samoans of the same family died of the same disease, 
the survivors—thinking, I suppose, that they all might 
be carried off—used to open the body of the latest 
dead, and if they found any parts of it inflamed or 
congested they were taken out and burnt, so as to 
destroy the disease. The bodies of their dead were 
always buried with the head to the rising sun and the 
feet to the west; but the great ceremonies attending 
a funeral are obsolete now in most parts of Christian¬ 
ised Upolu, though in wilder Savaii they are still, T 
believe, extant. 

I have just come in from the consulate, where I 
have been passing the evening; with the consul I 
w'ent out to see the king, whose dwelling is some little 
way out of Apia. This is the monarch that the foreign 
powers recognise as chief. It was rather late when 
we arrived at this -place, which is a congregation of 
native houses, with a larger one for the king, and to 
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my great regret his Majesty had retired to his mat. 
[1 am the more sorry for this, as after my return to 
New Zealand I was ofiFered a post by Sir Arthur 
Gordon, the High Commissioner of the South Pacific, 
which would have rfecessitated my residence in Samoa, 
and which would have brought me into intimate rela¬ 
tions with the king. Peeling deeply the compliment 
paid me by his Excellency, I had, for family reasons, to 
decline this appointment, which had many attractions 
for me. I regret not liaving seen the king, whose 
adviser, and friend I hope, I should have been. I was 
of course quite ignorant of all this at the time.] 

The scene as the consul and I returned to Apia 
was a very beautiful and strange one, for the night is 
very dark, and the whole sea inside the reef is alight 
with the torches used by the natives for their fishing. 
They go out after dark to spear fish, and each canoe 
iuis a huge flaming torch in the prow that blazes so 
royally tha. you see in its ruddy glare the dusky 
figures of those that are nearest the shore moving 
about in the canoes and darting their long three¬ 
pronged spears at the fish. As I look out now across 
the verandah the whole sea before me is bright with 
torches: it almost seems as though another town were 
over yonder, lighted for some festival 

One day, after I had been some time in Apia, I 
thought I would devote to walking to some of the 
plantations, where I hoped to be able to find some 
specimens of old stone axes and adzes; so out I started 
early in the morning for the expedition. My road at 
first lay along the beach, which, is dark-coloured, 
almost black in fact, and veiy different from the 
yellow light sandy shores of the purely coral islands. 
There axe a good many little rivers that I had to cross. 
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and each time I did so I cursed in niy heart my foolish 
clothing, for at every stream I had, at any rate, to 
partly iindress, whereas a Samoan would simply have 
lifted up his lava-lava and walked through. In a 
shower of rain too they take no hurt, as their oiled 
skins fend off the wet, and in a few minutes they are 
as dry again as possible; . this last advant^e struck 
me forcibly, as it came on to rain rather heavily and I 
had to shelter in a native house. Continuing my walk 
for some miles along the beach, I came to a lovely 
little bay, where I turned inland, after passing a crowd 
of natives carrying the roof of a house to some new 
site; these line roofs are always made movable at will, 
that they may not be lost if a man wishes to leave his 
house. 

The scenery of that part of the island is very 
beautiful, wilder and more tropical than almost any 
other I have seen. The shore, to begin with the fore¬ 
ground, is of sand, all shaded with coco-palms, that 
bend and curve in every direction; and between them 
the hybiscus, with its mass of primrose blossom, grows 
to a largish tree. Many other flowering shrubs thrive 
close to the sand, and over all the ipomea trails its 
graceful wreaths. Then comes a stretch of calm still 
sea, blue as turquoise, through which the coral rocks 
show, for it is now low tide; at the edge of this a line 
or two of breakers, in some places rising to a great 
height in sheets of white spray, where they dash them 
selves on the wall of the outside reef. All the darker 
water of the open bay is ruffled with waves, and acrost 
there, the opposite shore—in some places dim with mist 
and fringed, as is this, with its line of palms—arises gradu 
ally from low hills, fold upon fold, to grand beautifu 
mountains, luxuriantly green and tree-covered to thei= 
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very summits. Down their sides float light clouds, for 
the day has been wet, which are rapidly melting away in 
the fierce glare of the now unclouded sun, which shines 
down on everything with a heat and brilliancy of light 
I cannot describe. The whole bush is steaming when 
I leave the shore, and there comes no breath of air ; 
heavy perfumes greet me as I pass some trees, mostly 
with inconspicuous pale flowers, and all life but insect 
life is still. Here and there in the rich tmdergrowth 
are cltunps of pine-apple, which just now are flowering, 
and the rich shaded crimson of the blossom, with its 
tuft of pale bluish-green, makes a beautiful contrast 
with the dark green about it. Every now and then 
the narrow path I follow is dotted with golden limes 
or oranges, and looking up I see the glossy-leafed tree 
with its load of fruit above me. 

After following this patli for some way I came into 
land a little cultivated,—that is to say, the bush has 
been clean d, and the cotton bushes and coco-palms 
planted there are strugglifig for existence with the 
vigorous second growth. The path, which now became 
wider, was hned with bananas and plantains, and here 
and there a handsome bread-fruit, all the way to the 
manager’s house, which was cool and shady and grateful 
after the blaze and glare of the outside light and heat 
I was very kindly received by the manager, who much 
regretted that no stone implements had ever been found 
on his domain; he told me that I should probably 
obtain some from the next copra plantation, if I would 
walk to it After a little rest I marched off through 
the cotton bushes, which are always planted with cocos, 
so that by the time the former is worn out and useless 
the palm will be in full bearing. I enjoyed the walk, 
although it was so hot a one, for the forest about me 
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■was more lovely than any I have ever seen before; 
and ferns or flowers, or bright and gorgeous insects, 
beguiled every step of the way. It is strange in this 
intensely hot weather to feel the icy coldness of your 
throat if you lift your hand to it. I suppose it is 
caused by the very quick evaporation that is taking 
place there. Descending one steep hill I came upon a 
clear and swift river, all overarched and shaded with 
grand trees, through which the sunlight fell here and 
there, flecking the ripples into brightness,—a perfect 
tropic stream, into which the rich creepers from the 
overhanging boughs trailed their long wreaths, and over 
which the crimson-breasted tolai flashed like a spark of 
living fire in the dim half light of the shadows. Some 
women fording it had found it as ■winning as I did, 
for there, under one of the banks, they were laughing 
and splashing in the water like so many dusky naiads, 
and fled hastily when they saw me descending. 

The manager of the second plantation received me 
gladly, and would have feasted me royally had I allowed 
him to do so; he most unfortunately had lately given 
away the last axe that he had, and it was not likely 
that his " labour ’’ would find any more during my stay 
in Apia, as they were not then working at the place 
where they generally found them, which was the site 
of an ancient town. I am sorry, as I have been able 
to obtain so few in Samoa itself. 

The rest of the day I passed in and about Apia 
visiting some of my native friends, and also taking an 
evening swim in the river after the heat of the day, as 
seems to be the correct thing in these parts. After 
nightfall I went to see Leapai, one of the very finest 
and best natives I ever met. I had some little difficulty 
in finding his house, as after dark it is no easy thing 
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for the uninitiated to find their way through a Samoan 
town; however, after an inquiry or two, I found my 
man. He has a charming wife, Pap4 by name, who 
was every bit as hospitable and pleasant as her husband, 
wliich is saying a great deal. We spent a most de¬ 
lightful evening, and I learned many things, as not only 
is Leapai an intellectual and clever man, but he speaks 
English weU. We smoked many native cigarettes 
together, and had much htva, prepared faka, Samoa — 
Samoan fashion—which is different from the Tongan 
method, and the drink is really much better. I have 
already become very fond of it. From the mere de¬ 
scription, one might think the manner of preparing the 
root somewhat disgusting, but it is far from that; the 
delicacy mth which it is done and the cleanliness of 
the operation takes away any such feeling. 

Leapai sent out for a young and pretty girl to come 
to the house to get "the drink ready, which she thus 
did:—^Fifst she cleans her mouth and teeth with fresh 
water, brought to her for the purpose, and then taking 
the kam root she cuts it into small pieces, and proceeds 
to chew it to a paste with the greatest solemnity and 
decorum, defeating all my efforts to make her smile. 
It is a business of some time, as each dry piece of root 
has to be thoroughly masticated before it can be mixed 
with the water. The kava is kept wonderfully dry in 
the process of mastication, and is put from the mouth 
straight to the bowl; when enough, is thus chewed 
cold water is added, and the process then is the same 
as that I described in Tonga, with the difference that 
a girl is always here the drink-maker throughout, 
instead of a man as in Nukualofa and Vavau. 

Leapai is magnifi cently tattooed, and his dress being 
almost notliing showed both the man and his decora- 
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tion to great perfection; he was pleased with my 
admiration, and let me examine the tattoo, and told me 
the whole process, which must be a very awful one to 
undergo. The tattooed parts are rather thicker than 
the rest of their soft and satiny skin, and are of a deep 
indigo blue, almost black. The decoration begins below 
the knee, and completely covers the thighs, back and 
front, and reaches as high as the navel. All the 
designs have the same character, though they vary 
somewhat in detail. The back is, I consider, the most 
beautiful part; narrow stripes are tattooed from the 
spine round the sides, but all parts are comiected 
together; none are detached, as I discovered by rolling 
Ijcapai over on to his chest this evening when I was 
learning all about it. He wants to take me to have a 
little done, which he said would look beautiful on my 
white skin; but I teU him it would be no good, for no 
one would see it in my degenerate country, where lam- 
lavas are not the mode. 

The young men are tattooed at about the age of 
seventeen, when already they are fully grown, and 
several of them generally go together to the tattooer, 
who makes a very good living out of it. The artist 
or operator lives by his profession, and does nothing 
else; and a skilled worker receives very handsome 
payment The whole operation occupies several months, 
as only a small portion can be tattooed in one day; the 
process is exquisitely painful, as may be imagined 
when one hears how it is done. The design, which is 
traced upon the skin of the young man, is aU closely 
punctured with a bone instrument with many fine sharp 
teeth, almost like a comb. There are several sizes for 
the different parts of the pattern. The instrument is 
held dose to the body and receives little taps from a 
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mallet, which drives the teeth through the skin, and 
leaves behind the colouring matter with which the comb 
is charged, and wliich is made, I believe, of the soot of 
the candle-nut and water. The regularity of the design 
is marvellous, and the precision of the blows must be 
perfect, as the two halves of a design are always 
exactly similar. 

In the course of the evening I asked Leapai whether 
there were any stone buildings in the island, like those 
that occur in Tongatabu, and to my surprise and delight 
he said that there were, and gave me an account of the 
place, sometimes turning to a friend of his who had 
come in during the hava preparation, asking him for 
descriptions or corroboration. The place is called 
Fale-po-niMa, i.e. “ house with the stone posts.” and they 
tell me that the building is of the greatest antiquity, 
so old indeed that its origin is lost in the mist of ages. 
Leapai said that the Samoans nowadays could not 
think how “ the people of old time” worked the stones. 
He gave me another name for the building, which I 
am sorry I forget, but he said it meant “ house of the 
cuttlefish.” He tells me that this building lies a long 
way from here inland, right through the bush, that 
there is no town near it, and that no one lives there, 
nor ever has done so. The shape of the house is like 
the ordinary oval Samoan ones, but at Fah-po-rma, the 
posts are all of stone; the side posts for the roof to 
rest on, and the two great ones in the middle that 
supported the roof ridge, are all of thick and solid 
stone; and there are other huge stones about, of the 
uses of which Leapai, being nothing of an archaeologist, 
was ignorant. There is now no roof of course, for that 
would have been of thatch, and has rotted ages since. 
The building stands not very far from the same river 
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which flows into the sea just here; I wish it could tell 
me the mystery of the building whose foundation and 
ruin alike it has flowed by unheeding. Do not these 
silent ruins always seem to fiU one with a sense of our 
smallness? Doubtless the builder of Faie-jpo-maa 
thought he was handing his name down to aU time, 
and yet he is completely forgotten, and the very purpose 
of his stone house unknown or wrapped in a maze of 
superstitious legends. He must have been a powerful 
chief to have done a work of such magnitude with the 
miserable tools they possessed, and of an original mind 
too, to have left wood and taken to a fresh and more 
difficult material. It is curious that he seems to have 
liad no idea of true building, for Leapai says the posts 
are all in one piece; he took the stone and set to work 
upon it simply as though it were a species of harder 
wood. As far as I can learn from Leapai and his 
friend, this is the only stone building in Samoa, at 
least in Upolu; if there were others they would know 
of them probably, for all these places have legends 
attached to them that they are sure to have heard at 
some time or other. 

I have arranged to visit Fale-fo-num with Leapai 
to-morrow. I cannot tell whether this place had any 
connection with their religion, but judging from analogy 
I should say that it had, for the great monuments of 
every country have been erected for sacred purposes. 

I cannot quite understand what the old Samoan 
religion was,—^perhaps my informant himself is a little 
confused about it, for he has always nominally been a 
Christian; and practically too, if generosity, hospitality, 
and courtesy count as Christian virtues. As far as I 
can make out, besides the general religion of the whole 
people, each person had a sort of private god separate 
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for himself, which he worshipped under the form of 
some particular bird or animal. How this god was 
selected I know not, but suppose it was according to 
some occurrence at or near the birth of the child. So in¬ 
terested was I in all the things I learned from my friend, 
for I have seen much of him and can really call him 
one, that it was late before I left liis house, and it 
being quite dark when I at last rose to go, he had to 
lead me to the beach, where of course I knew my 
road. I was not committing a rudeness or doing an 
unusual thing by staying so late, for these Polynesians 
will often sit up all night long, talking and smoking, 
and Leapai enjoyed it as thoroughly as I, for I told 
him all that he wanted to know about England, I 
fear he must think me a terrible liar, some of the 
things I told him of must be so entirely beyond his 
imagination. 

I started moderately early next day for Fale-po-mm, 
goin;r to Leapai’s house, for he was to act as guide, it 
being a place very difficult to find; as it was late in 
the morning he had gone out, thinking I was not 
coming. However, Pap4, his wife, put me in the 
hands of a charming little boy, TsoM by name, who 
undertook to find him for me, so off I and the child 
walked into the bush. At first the little lad was 
rather alarmed at his big Papalagi companion, but we 
very soon became better acquainted, and he was as 
jolly and lively as possible, pointing out to me all 
sorts of birds and telling me their names, which I 
forgot as soon as heard. At last we found Leapai 
working in his taro plantation, which is a patch of 
cultivated ground right away in the depth of the bush. 
I think I have written before of the twro cultivation; 
the natives select a damp and low spot, and, clearing 

K 
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it, turn a little stream onto it through an artfully con¬ 
structed series of little terraces and canals, and so 
manage to keep the whole of it under water. It is 
thus that the taro grows best, and the great glossy arum 
leaves of the plant make a handsome show. 

Leapai was very unhappy at being out when I 
went to see him, hut he thought I had understood, 
which I had not, that I must join him quite early in 
the morning, for the journey takes so long that it 
would otherwise have been useless for me to have 
attempted it, as I should without fail have been be¬ 
nighted in the bush. He took me to a native town 
to see what his friends said about it there, and they 
quite agreed that I could only do it by starting at 
sunrise, when I might hope to be back by sundown. 

I am bitterly disappointed, but have nevertheless 
enjoyed my day very much with Leapai. The native 
town he took me to lay a long way back from his 
plantation, on the way to the mountains, and is built 
on the top of a hill, in what would be, as Leapai 
pointed out, almost an impregnable position. These 
Samoans are always thinking of fighting, and my com¬ 
panion was saying what he should do, and what he 
should wish, if only the Old Party effected an incursion 
into this part of the country. Leapai is a petty chief, 
and as such spends a great deal of his time at Faleula, 
where he is attended by a retinue of four or five 
brothers and cousins, who, in a feudal sort of manner, 
follow the head of the family. It is the one great 
grief of his life that he failed to gain “ a head ” during 
one of the attacks upon the Old Party in which he 
was engaged. He was just upon the point of thus 
achieving fame and renown, having , his enemy singled 
out and covered, when a shot came and shivered the 
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lock of his gun in his hands, the pieces cutting hina 
rather badly. He laments much the gun, but still 
more so the “ head.” 

After resting and cooling for some time in the 
native town, which at this time of the day was almost 
deserted, we returned towards Apia by another and 
more beautiful bush track, by the side of the clear 
river, the Sigasiga, which is broken every now and 
then by little waterfalls and rapids, which gurgle and 
dash themselves over the rocks in the most distract- 
ingly cool manner. Ferns and glorious greenery of all 
sorts grow thick by the sides of the path, and here and 
there a fleck of bright colour is given by the wild 
scarlet ginger flowers. We visited another of Loapai’s 
plantations—he is a man of some property—and there 
again we rested at the house of a friend of his, where 
I caused so much astonishment by appearing with 
Leapai that a woman sitting there nearly choked to 
death the child she was nursing, by cramming a much 
too large lump of taro into its mouth without looking 
at it. Leapai had to give an account of me and say 
what I had come for, and so on; and much I should 
have liked to know what he did say, for I expect it 
was a queer sort of statement, to judge from the as¬ 
tonished looks of his auditors. He has great enjoy¬ 
ment, I think, in acting as showman—a sort of Banium- 
like pleasm-e in “trotting me out.” We had refresh¬ 
ments here in the shape of coco-nuts and rtum; the 
nuts are the largest I have seen, and must have held 
quite a quart of delicious liquid; how they did come 
crashing down from the palm when the elder brother 
of the gasping baby, who climbed it, bowled them 
overl Most is what most people would consider a 
very disagreeable food, the smell of it is so bad — 
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so very bad. In times of plenty a great number of 
bread-fruits are collected, which are cut in slices and 
buried in the ground in pits properly prepared and 
lined with mats or branches; there the fruit ferments 
and is left for many months before it is fit to eat. If 
kept dry it can be preserved for a long period, and in 
times of famine it is often upon this food that the 
Samoans rely. The taste of it is not at all had; if 
only you avoid smelling it whilst eating it is rather 
pleasant. 

Eefreshments being over, and our fm fetai said, on 
we went again; not, however, very far, as we found a 
delightful place for a swim in the river, which was too 
charming for us idle Samoans to resist. How I envied 
Leapai, who had only to slip off his lava-lava and jump 
into the water, whilst I was still tugging at my shoe 
strings. What a glorious bathe we had, and how 
splendidly this fellow could swim; water seems almost 
as much his natural element as earth. The distances 
he could swim under water were astonishing, as were 
many of his feats; he showed me many tricks, which 
I attempted with much floundering and splashing, and 
failed to do. My swimming powers certainly looked 
very small by the side of his. One thing that he did, 
that I could not quite accomplish, was to strike the 
water with hollowed hands, crossing them at the 
wrists just as they touched the surface, which made 
the water sound sonorously, almost as though a bell 
were struck. 

A bowl of Jeava was very grateful when we at 
length reached Leapai’s house again; it is more cooling 
than any drink I know, and less of it quenches the 
thirst than of any other liquid. After its consumption 
Leapai and Pape presented me with some very beauti- 
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ful gifts; large pieces of siapo, as tappa is called here, 
charmingly decorated; fine fans, fishing lines, and I 
know not what else of delightful things; indeed, they 
offered me almost everything in the house. When I 
was there again at night-time, after resting during 4ho 
heat of the day, and made a small return presentation, 
I found that all the most unlikely and apparently 
useless things were most appreciated, such, for instance, 
as the knife with button-hook, corkscrew, and stone 
extractor, for none of which he could have any use, 
and a little gold toothpick, for which most certainly 
he had not the slightest necessity. 
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One day after I had been in Samoa some time, I 
arranged with a young Englishman here, named Hay, 
and the lad who had come up with us from Tonga, to 
take a boat and go for a day or two to the Old Party’s 
camp in the Aana district. We had to take two 
Samoan women with us to act as interpreters and in¬ 
troducers, as all the men about Apia belong to the 
opposite faction, the King Party, and therefore dare 
not accompany us; but the women, as I said before, 
can pass from one camp to the other without hind¬ 
rance ; in fact, Pua-elo, one of the two that accompanies 
us, comes from the very place we were going to, and is 
a person of no small importance here. 

I am very unwell, being threatened with dysentery, 
and ought not to have started, but having arranged 
everything I could not give up the expedition. We 
took some few necessaries with us, amongst which was 
a Union Jack, to show our nationality, that the forts 
might not fire upon us as we passed, as otherwise they 
would have done. We left early this morning and 
had a fair breeze, so that we bowled merrily along, and 
being outside the reef all the way we had it quite 
smooth, although the surf was breaking heavily, at 
times, not a hundred yards away. Lying bare upon 
the reef are the remains of several large wrecks thaf 
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have taken place here, oije quite recently, and very 
melancholy and grim tliey look, standing high upon 
the coral. 

When we arrived opposite the fort at Faleula we 
had to unfurl our banner, which I waved in an idiotic 
manner, feeling uncommonly like The Young Pirate, 
The Boy Bandit, or one of the youthful heroes in the 
penny British Schoolhoy. They say that this proceeding 
is very necessary, as the warriors have several times 
fired ftom the fort at European boats, mistaking them 
for Samoan. We sailed between the little forts I 
spoke of before, that are built out seawards on piles 
over the water, but we went by too quickly to see 
very much of them; they seem to be strongly built of 
heavy timbers, as though they were meant to resist 
any attack that might bo made upon them. The long 
poles projecting from the roof with tiny flags of tajppa 
on them, and the posts driven into the sea-bottom, to 
which are attached several long slim canoes, give the 
place a very savage appearance. The fort of Faleula 
itself seemed very lively; just after we had passed 
they were firing on an Old Party canoe that had ven¬ 
tured too near. No one was hurt—we saw them paddle 
off. The Samoans get So excited that they generally 
fire before what they aim at gets well into range. 

About six miles out of Apia we called at Malua, 
where there is one of the oldest established missionary 
stations in the group. We found Dr. Turner there, 
the much-loved and respected man who for forty years 
has devoted himself to missionary labours; he is a 
very agreeable and clover man, and, as may be thought, 
most interesting to talk to. He and his bright wife 
seem thoroughly happy in their work. The doctor, 
hearing I was iU, gave me medicine, and good advice 
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as to what I might eat.and from what I should 
abstain, for the missionary is often general-utility man, 
and gives advice and consolation, medical as well as 
theological There is established at Malua, under Dr. 
Turner’s direction, a college for Samoans, where they 
are taught some useful knowledge, and a great deal 
tliat I should think is very useless. We left after a 
brief visit, and then turned our back upon all civilisa¬ 
tion, and left everything that was not savage behind us. 
The women are good pilots and showed us just where 
to steer, for in many places there are only very narrow 
passages for the boat between the shoals of coral rook. 

We arrived at Tasitoouta, our destination, at about 
mid-day, and were received by a whole crowd of 
natives on the beach in their usual hospitable manner, 
rushing into the water to help us to haul our boat high 
and dry ashore. It was to Pua-elo’s house that we 
went when we had emptied the boat of all our belong¬ 
ings and many willing hands had aided us in carrying 
them from the sands. The house is a very large and 
beautiful specimen of Samoan skill, and is thoroughly 
comfortable. I must confess that I am rather at sea 
as to their social laws, and also their laws of property; 
for instance, this house I am in seems to belong to 
Pua-olo, and yet it is inhabited by at least thirty 
people, aU of whom seem to be on perfectly friendly 
terms. A wonderful system of practical communism 
obtains here; if a native gets money, or anything else, 
he straightway divides it amongst his brothers, and 
cousins, and uncles, and sisters, and so on, and the 
idle ones, knowing this, will not work. The mission¬ 
aries say that as long as this system continues the 
people win not advance, which perhaps after all is a 
consummation not devoutly to be wished for, as there 
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is not sufiScient inducement for a man to set to work 
to cultivate more cotton or maize than is necessary 
for his own immediate requirements. 

This house is divided into two by a stiff screen, in 
a very unusual manner, the meaning of which, at first, 
I could not understand ; but 1 afterwards learned that 
Tamacessi, who is recognised as long by the Old Party, 
is living here, this house having been set aside for 
him during his stay at Fasitoouta. A Samoan house 
is not overcrowded with furniture; in fact there seems 
to be nothing but the mats on the floor, the screens for 
closing the openings between the posts at night-time, 
the low wooden pillows, and plenty of ta-ppa for cover¬ 
ings and mosquito curtains, and last, but not least, the 
great wooden ham bowL It is somewhat strange that 
a people so far advanced towards a certain civilisation 
should never have arrived at the making of pottery,— 
even the rudest kind is wanting here; coco-nut shells 
and wooden bowls seem to be always used instead. 

Before we left Apia we heard that the Old Party 
was about to instal their king with great ceremony to¬ 
day, but upon enquiring, through Pua-elo, we learned 
that it was put off for some little time until an im¬ 
portant meeting of chiefs has taken place. The Old 
Party is numerically stronger than the other, so I am 
told, but the foreign powers recognise, as far as they 
care anything about it, the King Party as supreme. 
My sympathies, I must say, go with the Old Party, 
who are strongly conservative, and wish to keep their 
country to themselves, and their customs unaltered. 
Directly that Tamacessi is crowned, or whatever they 
do as an equivalent for that ceremony, they mean the 
war to become very active again. 

As we were sitting in the shade waiting for the 
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oven to be opened, a party of warriors cAme in from 
the bush in full war dress ; they had been out recon¬ 
noitring, and seeing if by any lucky chance they could 
get a “ head.” Unfortunately they have not succeeded; 
had they brought some, I could have been thrilling, 
with every gory detail, quite in war correspondent 
style; they have had very good luck during the last 
few days, and the place is still much excited over their 
captures. They are a splendid body of men, of grand 
appearance, and with forms beautiful enough for artists’ 
models ; they made a fine show as they came marching 
in one behind the other. All their faces were blackened 
and painted, so that one could hardly recognise their 
features; this is the reason, I believe, it is done,—that 
the enemy may not know with whom he is fighting. 
They had but very little clothing on, as it would be so 
very inconvenient in the thick growth of the bush, but 
all are tattooed and wear their best ornaments, and 
besides these each of the party has a piece of red 
material twisted in his long and well kept hair to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the King Party, which wears, like 
Prince Charlie, a white cockade. Some such badge is 
necessary in a civil war, to prevent members of the 
same faction from slaying each other. Savages they 
certainly looked, with leaves and grasses woven about 
them, but savages that I have become very much attached 
to for their sterling qualities and courteous ways. One 
of them, who is a big chief and Pua-elo’s imcle, came 
into the house we are in, and soon settled down very 
peaceably to mending one of their pliable woven fans, 
which he afterwards gave to me, and which I am now 
using. It is a very useful, and indeed necessary, article 
in a Samoan house, where the flies are such an insufler- 
able nuisance. 
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We had an excellent meal from the oven, of all 
sorts of queer native dishes, in return for which we 
gave them some of our, to them, equally strange food; 
and then, after a little sleep, somebody fanning the 
flies away all the time, we strolled out to get a bathe 
in a pool of fresh water, the position of which was 
described to us. As we walked through the town we 
saw what a terrible amount of damage was done a few 
months ago when the King Party made a descent 
upon this place and effected a landing. Many of the 
finest trees are standing only as stumps; the bread-fruit 
trees are chopped down; and the tops of the cocos being 
hacked off, they stand now, drearily enough, like so 
many telegraph posts. When one party for a time 
gets the upper hand, the first thing to be done, after 
they have secured whatever property they can, is to 
cut down the trees and destroy the plantations of their 
enemy; this has been effectually done at Fasitobuta, 
but a bountiful nature is quickly flinging a cloak of 
green over the nakedness of the place, and in a few 
years it will be as beautiful as ever. Poor Pua-elo was 
bemoaning the loss of a grove of fine palms that was 
her property, the whole of which has been cut down. 

We found the little freshwater pool that we had 
been directed to, but it was so evil-smelling a place, 
and so muddy and stirred up by previous bathers, 
that we preferred a dip in the sea, which was only a 
stone’s throw away, although it was very shallow for 
a long way out. Before we returned to the town I 
made a little sketch of the place; which fact, in truth, 
was not worth mentioning except for the very ridicu¬ 
lous result it nearly caused some time after. Nobody 
objected to my doing it, or had reason for so doing, but 
it brought about a very fuimy episoda 
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Coming back we found a band of boys playing 
totoga —^rod-throwing—which, simple as it seems, is 
really a very difficult art. The rods are long and very 
light, having the bark peeled from them, and are 
thrown along the ground and made to travel thus an 
astonisliing distance, considering their little weight. 
Of course I tried to throw j and also, of course, I could 
not do it half as well as these little lads, although I 
put three times the amount of strength into it. When 
I endeavoured to copy them exactly and throw as they 
did along the ground, my rod would stick in it and 
remain there, ignominious and quivering. 

I do so love the children,—they are such delightful 
little imps, half frightened of you, and yet anxious to be 
spoken to ; the very little ones who have never seen 
a Papalagi before keep at a discreet distance, and 
rush away terrified if you chance to move in their 
direction. Both boys and girls act as nurses to their 
still younger brothers and sisters, and it is a pleasant 
sight to see the way one naked little lad will pick up 
another still smaller and carry him on his hip. I 
have made friends with a dozen or so of the children, 
and had them swarming about me to examine the 
wonders of my pockets and my possessions generally. 
Their brown skin seems to glow in the sun, and they 
feel quite hot to the touch, and yet the heat does not 
seem to inconvenience them in the least. The two 
men who came here with me went into the house to 
sleep, being too mvai (hem, idle 1) to play with the 
children; so I alone had my hair and ears and hat 
decorated with flowers by these joUy little urchins, 
some of whom only muster up courage enough to rush 
at me with a flower and thrust it into my hand and 
dart away again. In trying to talk with these little 
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boys and girls I learn a good many words, as they are 
all anxious to tell me the name of anything. It 
seems a mystery to them that I cannot understand all 
they say to me, and I fear they think me a poor sort 
of creature in consequence. 

Attended by my suite of little maids and pages, I 
went onto the beach and watched, sitting on the remains 
of an old carved canoe, a number of men playing at a 
game like the Tongan tolu. This game consists of two 
parties of men, five or six on a side, who throw heavy 
spears so that they shall stick in the top of a stump of 
wood about five feet high; which stump in this case 
consisted of the trunk of one of the coco-palms hacked 
down by the King Party a year ago. The side which 
in three throws gets the most spears into the stump 
wins. They became very excited over thus game, just 
like a baud of jolly boys, especially towards the end 
of it, when the last one or two men try to knock out 
the spears of their opponents, and when success or 
non-success is hailed with shouts and laughter from one 
side or the other. 

Whilst watching this interesting game a great boom¬ 
ing drumming noise was sounded down the shore some 
little way, in the most populous part of the place, where 
most of the warriors live; this was to call the scattered 
ones to the evening games, which take place in the large 
central square round which the houses are tlxickly built. 
We all walked down for the first time to that part of 
the town to see the sports, and there went into the 
large house of a certain chief, Sagapolu by name, who 
is the “ talking man ” of the place. These fellows are 
distinguished by the immense heads of hair they grow, 
which hangs down their backs in soft and silky manes, 
not at all harsh or coame, as I expected, and also by 
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carrying a long stick on which they lean when talking, 
and a fly-whisk in the other hand, or frequently over 
their shoulder. These are the speakers sent by every 
town to any of the great meetings to represent the 
voice of the place, and it is they who entertain distin¬ 
guished guests and travellers. Sagapolu is a remark¬ 
ably fine man, with regular clear-cut features, a 
grand figure, and a great mass of yellow hair, which 
looks strange with his dark skin. Naturally their hair 
is dark, but, as in Tonga, they make it light with lime; 
it is always kept in beautiful order, and washed with 
the juice of a 'tnoli Samoa, a sort of small shaddock that 
has spherical cellules in the pulp instead of the usual 
oval ones. They take two of the fruit and beat them 
together until they are soft, and, tearing one of them in 
halves, they rub the fruit on the head, when the juice 
of it forms a delicious sort of lather, which makes the 
hair soft as silk and pleasantly scented. 

This man Sagapolu made me sit next him, and I 
was as agreeable as possible with my limited knowledge 
of Samoan; we watched the men in the laige, level, 
beaten square play several sorts of games. One was 
throwing oranges, which they could do to a great dis¬ 
tance. Oranges that fall unripe from the trees, when 
dried a little, make excellent balls, which can be broken 
only with great difficulty; these they throw in a very 
queer way; taking a little run, they throw the orange 
from behind the back and over the shoulder. The men 
divide into two parties, one at each end of the long 
public place, and one throws a certain amount of oranges, 
which are returned by the others. I suppose Sagapolu 
saw that I was amused with all this, for after he had 
with great ceremony, through Pua-elo, who acted as 
interpreter, asked me whether I would take him as a 
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friend, he ordered some of the men to form a little siva 
or dance, which they forthwith did, and with which I 
was so delighted that Sagapolu told Pua-elo to ask 
whether I should like a big one to-night, and when I 
said that I certainly should, he said that if I would 
come down to his house after dark there should be one 
got up for us. 

It was already dusk, and Pua-elo, thinking of the 
fate of her oven, went on in advance, asking us to come 
home soon to supper. When the little dance was ended, 
Sagapolu, thinking that his new friend could not find 
his way home, led me thither by the hand and then 
left us. The oven to-night was a very grand one, fowls, 
ducks, yams, taro, little bright scarlet fish, faii, and 
2 )<dusaim; the two last are excellent dishes made of 
coco-nuts and different things. Faii is the pudding 
that I had at Faleula, but palusami is very different, 
being made of green taro leaves, coco-nut water, and 
salt. 

When it had become quite dark we returned to 
Sagapolu’s house, where, after we had had the inevitable 
bowl of kava, he ordered large fires of coco-nut husks 
and shells to be made outside the house, which was not 
large enough for the dance. We sat just under the 
eaves, all the men cross-legged, which is a comfortable 
enough position if you can get a post at your back, but 
not at all without; it is considered incorrect for women 
to sit so, and they have both feet put on one side. 
Up came the music, which consisted of a singer and a 
chorus of about fifty men, who seated themselves oppo¬ 
site us in a large semicircle and commenced their song. 
The music is very strange, with queer intervals, and 
the words are, I should think, extemporaneous, for I know 
that they introduced us into the song; at certain periods 
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the chorus all clap their hands with the greatest pre¬ 
cision as to time, and some of them have two half coco¬ 
nut shells, which they also beat together. Then came 
the dancers bounding into view and commenced their 
work; there were only five or six of them, and the 
dance at first was rather slow and dull, but they soon 
warmed to it, and it then became very energetic and 
interesting. The whole performance was not continuous, 
but in parts, each one of which lasted about five minutes, 
and each part had a fresh air and chorus, in which the 
soloist and chorus sing line and line about. 

Their dancing consists of a great deal of pantomime,— 
it might in fact almost be called acting,—and the hips, 
shoulders, and anns are often much moved without the 
dancer stirring from the one place; the hands and arms 
are particularly graceful all through. In each part there 
seems a 'premier dariseur, whose movements the others 
very closely follow, but it is not always so. They very 
frequently changed their costume,—that is to say, their 
head-dresses and ornaments, the rest of their dress con¬ 
sisting only of a very minute piece of tappa, and some¬ 
times of a few leaves. To show as much tattoo as 
possible seemed the object of some of their pas. Every 
joint is supple and active and strong, and they have 
the freedom of movement of a traiired ballet dancer. 
There was one effect that struck me as being singu¬ 
larly good; the dancers, after a long and well danced 
scene, went away out of the firelight into the darkness 
beyond, and, oiling themselves all over, came slowly 
marching back, so that you saw the fitful firelight jusi 
flashing on the prominences of their muscles and nothing 
else. This was very delightful. 

There is one oldish man who is a glorious mimic 
and he imitated all sorts of things splendidly, makinf 
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U8 roar with laughter. I asked Pua-elo wliat was the 
correct thing to say, and she whispered “Malei,” so after 
anything that I thought very good I thus expressed my 
admiration. This was very well received. One other 
scene I must write of,—it was so funny and caused so 
much amusement to the assembled onlookers. It was 
when the dancers appeared in lava-lavas of t((ppa and 
imitated the women, caricaturing all their little ways 
and movements. It was really excellent; and we stayed 
several hours, being most admirably entertained, and 
the siva was still in full swing when we left, and pro¬ 
bably would not end until nearly daybreak. 

Before we left for our house Sagapolu told me how 
sorry he was that ho was so far away from his own 
home—ho lives a long way from here up country—as 
he could give me no presents worth having, but that if 
I would only stay in Faaitoouta a few days he would 
get me all sorts of delightful things down. I, in a 
royal sort of manner, through my interpreter, said that I 
did not require great presents, but that I should like to 
have some small thing of his that when I looked at it in 
my country—a long way off—I might always remember 
Sagapolu. I believe that it was rather the correct thing 
for him to offer me all these things, and equally correct 
for me to. refuse them. After this Sagapolu conducted 
me home again in a manner meet for sworn friends, 
and I was glad enough to take to my mat after scribbling 
for an hour in my pocket-book aU this long rigmarole 
that you have just read. If it is at times incoherent 
think only how sleepy I am as t write. 

The next day was intensely hot, so hot that I hardly 
cared to go very much out of the house, except in the 
early morning, when we all went for a glorious swim 
in the sea and a little walk about the town, which is 

0 
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very much larger and more populous than I at first had 
thought. At about twelve I, being the only one awake, 
was invited to go through the partition and take Team 
with Tamacessi; through I soon went, and was seated 
in the circle next the great man himself. As I said 
before, there is a great deal of ceremony about the 
making and serving of the Icava, and the etiquette of 
precedence in being served is very strict. Upon this 
occasion no formality was relaxed ; everything was done 
in its entirety, as the drink was for so great a man. 
Before to-day I have always been given the bowl first, 
but this morning I was made to know my position by 
being served only after Tamacessi. Whilst I was in 
that part of the house a messenger came in to the king 
elect, and with great respect, sitting dawn some way off, 
he delivered his news. Such a cheerful-looking fellow, 
whom I delighted by drawing his portrait in pencil in 
my pocket-book, in which picture the interest of Tama¬ 
cessi himself was so great as to break through the 
certain amount of reserve he had thought fit to wrap 
himself in before. This man, Tolefoa, had hair eight 
or nine inches long, tied tightly, close to his head, which 
made the wavy mass form a sort of turban. 

Last night Sagapolu asked me to visit him some 
time to-day, so in the afternoon, after a walk on the 
shore in the shade of the trees with Pua-elo and Moe, 
and one or two others, unattached, I started off alone, 
without my interpreter, and went to his house. He 
was not in the same budding that we were in last 
night, which is the Fah-teU, or public reception and 
lodging-house, but some girls pointed out to me where 
his house was, so over I went to the other side of 
the square. AVhen I arrived Sagapolu was out, but 
a woman that I took to be his wife, and a dozen or 
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so of other people in the house, did their very best to 
talk to me and entertain me until his return. The 
chief man of the party presented me with a huge 
lump of hava, which I, with thanks and expressive 
pantomine, returned to him, signifying that 1 wished 
he would have it prepared for drinking; so he sent 
out for a young girl, who came in, and, seating her¬ 
self, commenced at once solemnly to chew it. By this 
time Sagapolu had returned, and seemed very pleased 
to see me, seating himself by me, and talking as much 
as ever he could. 

Before he came in I made, mentally, a ridiculous 
mistake, on seeing upon the floor a three-pronged 
wooden object about nine inches long, which I took 
for a fork. Soon after my friond had appeared in the 
house he untied the string that bound his hair, which 
fell in a gr<?at soft shower right down his shoulders, 
and began—^innocent little vanity !—to comb it with 
this “ forkanything other than a similar instrument 
would be of little use, so long and thick and wavy is 
his hair. I am sorry to say that I had thought this 
great golden peruke was false until I felt it, and found 
that it was not so. Many of these fellows who have 
not good crops of their own select girls with fine heads 
of hair, and forbid them to cut it; when it has grown 
long and thick they sheer these unfortunate damsels, 
and, bleaching and colouring the hair, make unto them¬ 
selves glorious and gigantic wigs. 

After some time, when the hma, with all its 
attendant ceremonies, was finished, I said my hofvM — 
farewell!—and, leaving the house, rambled off for an 
hour or two in a part of the town I had not been iu 
before. Here I visited several houses, the people aU 
being anxious for the PapeUagi to come and see 
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them. Several of them produced some trifle, which they 
gracefully begged me to accept, and in one of these 
brown and shady houses I was found by Pua-elo, who 
came running to look for me to say that the boat was 
quite ready, and that we must start at once, or night 
would be upon us before we could get home. So I 
bade farewell regretfully to my friends, and walked to 
the beach, where I found a great crowd collected to 
wish us a last kofaa,, and see us set sail. 

I did not see Sagapolu amongst them, and, thinking 
lie had foi^otten aU about the presents, I was rather 
rejoicing in the fact, as I had nothing whatever with 
me that I could give him in return. Never had I 
made a greater mistake; for as I was stepping into 
the boat, really sorrowful at leaving this charming and 
friendly people, Pua-elo said, “ Oh Alfledi! wait for 
Sagapolu; he is coming tlough the town with a 
plesent fo’ you to take away.” So I sat myself down 
on the edge of a big carved canoe with Pua-elo by me, 
surrounded by the crowd of natives, and with all my 
little boy and girl friends, who were there to see the 
very last of the tall Papalagi. In a few moments up 
came Sagapolu, official staff in hand, and with fly- 
whisk on shoulder, followed by a man bearing the 
gifts. 

With their free and royal step he approached and 
made a speech, to which all attentively listened; being 
interpreted, it was to the effect that he was far from 
his own home and had nothing worthy of offering me, 
but that, if I would accept these few poor articles he 
would be proud, and that Tamacessi had sent me 
some fans, which he hoped I would take from him. 
The present consisted of beautifully-printed tappa, 
tortoise-shell rings, carved combs, and lovely woven 
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fans. I, through Pua-elo, made a few remarks, to the 
effect that I should ever value these as the gifts of 
friends, and that I should take them to my home over 
there, pointing west, and always keep them. I said 
that I had nothing with me that I could leave them 
in remembrance of me, but that I would sen<l from 
Apia, by Pua-elo, some Papalagi articles that I 
hoped they would keep in memory of me. With this 
and a last kofaa, Sagapolu marched away, and I 
turned to the boat. It was a lovely evening; the sun 
was setting gorgeously behind the town as we pulled 
off, and the group of people and little children on the 
shore waving their fans and tappa, and calling their 
farewells, made up a charu»ing picture that I hope I 
shall never forget. There is something of sadness in 
thus leaving a beautiful spot where one has received 
nothing but kindness from a gentle people, and know¬ 
ing that you are sailing away for ever. 

Wc left to-night, instead of to-morrow morning, 
hoping to catch the land breeze that generally springs 
up at sunset, as I was still too poorly to be of much 
use at the oar. We sailed along pleasantly enough 
for about an hour, when a squall, with startling sudden¬ 
ness, sprang up, and we put in hastily for the shore. 
The sky had become overcast and the night dark, so 
that we could only just see the white lino of the sand 
of the beach, when suddenly we struck a rock, the boat 
heeled over and filled, and we all found ourselves in 
the water, and had to flounder to shore as best we 
could. I seized this leather pocket-book with all 
these invaluable notes in it, which I saw floating by 
me, and then all of us, laughing, found ourselves safe 
on land. We were in rather a miserable condition-^ 
wet through to the skin; but fortunately it was not at 
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all cold, as we had all of us to go into the sea ^ain 
to collect our different goods, and also to get our boat 
ashore and empty her. Pua-elo saw a light glimmering 
through the trees, and, looking about her, said that 
she knew where we were, that it was'Tufulele, and 
that not far off was the house of a white man, who 
had settled there years ago, and married a Samoan 
wife. When we had gathered together all our floating 
property, we walked towards the light, and presented 
ourselves, in a damp and dripping condition, to the 
very hospitable Englishman, who received us most 
delightedly, and has put us all up for the night. 
Living in the house is a native girl, who has been 
stone-blind from her childhood, and it is one of the 
most wonderful things I ever witnessed to see the way 
she goes about the place and does everything for 
everybody, almost as though she possessed an extra 
sense instead of lacking one. 

Next morning we were up with the sun, and got 
our boat ready for a start; and a couple of hours 
after rising we said good-bye to our host, and pulled 
off with the tide for Malua. I was glad to find my 
fans and tappa but little injured by the upset, as 
they had been tightly packed in a leaf-basket. The 
sea was as blue and calm and radiant this morning as 
though it never could be rough and squally, and the 
air so soft and light as though that could never rise 
above the softest zephyr. At Malua, where we called, 
we were fortunate enough to get two boys to pull us 
to Apia, as I was too unwell to be of any use, and 
there was no breeze with which to sail. These young 
men, being in the employ of the missionary, are sup¬ 
posed to be strictly neutral in political affairs, but 
whenever it gets the chance the Old Party kills one 
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of them; and only last week they shot a yonth who 
had climbed a tree to elude them, and whoso head 
was at Fasitoouta whilst I was there, and of which 
they boasted as though it were the head of a hero. 

When we reached Faleida we found that one of the 
five little outlying forts was empty, so we entered and 
saw that the whole building consists of one rude room. 
These forts are built of rough but very strong logs, 
and are raised about four feet above high water, so 
that we had some difficulty to get from the canoe to 
the little doorway. In the walls are loopholes for 
the use of the guns that they have in plenty. The 
forts must be of great service. to the King Party, if 
well guarded, which they do not appear to be. It would 
be almost an impossibility for the Old Party’s canoes 
to pass between them; but I think that they are, as 
to-day, often left (piite untenantcd. The town of 
Faleula looked very beautiful from the shade of this 
little h)rt, through the framework of the entrance, a 
quaint foreground being made by the other little 
buildings over the water that lay between us and the 
land. Although four out of the seven of us were 
Samoans, and wore Samoan dress, I suppose the people 
on shore must have seen we were not enemies, as no 
one came after us. 

We could stay no length of time at Faleula as we 
fearo'l missing the tide, so I did not again visit my 
friends there, but came straight back here to Apia. 
I was very surprised to find a little crowd of excited 
people on the wooden landing-stage at the hotel, 
which sumptuous building is erected on the very edge 
of the sea; they ran down and received me gladly, for 
a native had come in this morning with a rumour that 
1 had been sketching the fort at Aana, and the Old 
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Party, thinking I was spying for the King Party, had 
taken me prisoner on account of this, and were keeping 
me closely confined there in durance vile. My friends 
in Apia becoming very anxious about it, had collected 
a boat’s crew, and had got a large whale boat ready 
and armed to come after me to Fasitoouta if I had not 
returned this tide. The consul has had to go away 
to Savaii, or, they say, he would have been after me 
directly the report came in this morning. The Old 
Party are not too careful of what they do to those 
they consider spies; hence this anxiety. There was 
I, being pleasantly and kindly entertained at Aana, 
whilst this report was .being believed in Apia. How 
grieved I am that it is not true can well be imagined. 
If they had refused to give me up the gunboat would 
have come down and bombarded the fortress, and I 
know, not what else of delights. Woe is me! my 
home-coming was far more prosaic and matter-of-fact, 
for I had to come straight to my room, and, entering 
my mosquito curtains, have remained here all day. 

During the remainder of my stay in Samoa I was 
not able to go any big excursion, or take any very long 
walks, as those I had done seem to have knocked me 
up, the heat is so moist and intense. I very much 
regretted that I was unable to visit Falepomaa; and I 
wanted much to see Abolima, which from all accounts 
must be one of the loveliest spots on earth. It is, 
they tell me, a great extinct volcano that rises from 
the sea, one side of which has caved in and admitted 
the water, so that you enter through a narrow passage 
and find yourself in a land-locked harbour surrounded 
by a lofty amphitheatre covered entirely, from the sea- 
level to the highest peak, with most glorious verdure. 
This island is one of the Samoan natural fortresses. 
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and shovild be quite impregnable if defended with 
even moderate skill and courage. From time imme¬ 
morial it has been their chief stronghold, and it is 
to-day fulfilling its ancient function. 

But although I have been confined to Apia and its 
environs I find more than I can examine in all the 
time I have; and although there seems but very little 
to record, there has not been a dull hour amongst the 
many I have spent here. 

One morning I turned out all the stores to find 
some large Jews’ harps to send to the serenader in 
Vavau that played so well on that Mosaic instrument. 
I found some mammoth ones that I know well will 
rejoice his heart and make him to be envied of all 
men for miles around. And then one evening in 
sailed a large labour vessel from the Solomans, New 
Hebrides, and New Britain, with the wildest load of 
men ever collected in ship together. They were all 
in their native dress, or rather undress, some with 
an exaggeration of indecency impossible to describe. 
Their ornaments were unique, of gorgeous shell and 
pearl and tortoise-shelL The skipper of this ship had 
brought away hundreds of beautiful clubs and bows 
and arrows and other objects, and besides these some 
very beautiful birds, “ the like o’ which,” to use his 
own expression, “ had never before left th’ islands.” 

Here is the very interesting Boman Catholic mis- 
.sion station and its fine plantations, which I visited one 
day. They are kept in an admirable manner, and it 
is delightful to see these tropic plants grovting under 
cultivation, they form such glorious masses of foliage. 
For instance, what can be lovelier than a fine clump 
of bananas growing together, or a marshy piece of 
ground covered with the broad spear-shaped leaves of 
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the taro ? In this one plantation grows a very diverse 
list of plants and flowers, cotton, maize, bananas, 
sugar-cane, nutmeg, arrowroot, and tapioca—all thrive 
and flourish ; whilst the whole place is beautified with 
flowers, white daturas, jasmines, bushes of a lovely 
orange-coloured flower, wreaths of blue ditoria, and 
everywhere the glorious crimson of the hybiscus glows 
amidst the green. 

I am told here that the Eoman Catholics are 
reducing the population, in whatever places their creed 
is accepted, to the same craven priest-ridden condition 
that their teaching always seems to tend to; and it is 
a point of great soreness to the Protestant missionaries, 
who bore the brunt of the fray, that another Church 
should have obtruded itself upon an island, causing 
endless dissensions, where the work of Christianity 
was being so well done, and whilst there was, and is, 
such an extended field of labour a little farther on 
still unworked. It is a pity that some arrangement 
could not have been made, for although some may not 
consider the work advisable or necessary, all will 
admit that if it has to be done it is foolish to have 
a divided camp, and two religions taught where one 
would do. So strong is the bitter feeling between 
these two branches of the same Christianity, and so 
unfriendly the teaching of the leaders of each towards 
the other, that I am assured it will be the chief cause 
in time to come of all warfare between the Samoans, 
who seem doomed to trouble of some sort, political or 
theological. 

The last few days I have been talking much with 
the natives and people living here, and I find—I am not 
speaking thus from patriotic feeling—^that everywhere 
among the Samoans the English are more respected 
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and more liked than any other nation ; and very many 
natives with whom 1 have been able to speak Lave 
expressed a strong wish that England would take the 
islands under her protection. They are very much 
against the idea, often promulgated, of German annex¬ 
ation, as they hate the Germans as a nation, and con¬ 
sider them both cruel and mean. Somehow or other 
the Germans have acquired many plantations, and claim 
vast tracts of land that are yet uncleared; and besides 
this they possess a very great proportion of the trade. 
What could the unfortunate Samoans do if Germany 
intimated that she was about to take possession of the 
whole group,' hating though they do the very idea ? 
Tt would be another case of Tahiti and the French 
occupation. I cannot understand how it is that Eng¬ 
land wiU not see the vast importance of Samoa to her, 
lying as it does directly in the line between New 
Zealand and America. And then, too, it is the often 
expres.sed wish of the natives themselves that some 
such protectorate should be formed. 

As for the people themselves, they seem a very 
healthy race, and certainly their physique is far finer 
than that of the average European. Perhaps it is 
that only the strong and healthy survive childhood; 
but be that as it may, they certainly impress one with 
their fine development. I have, however, seen a good 
many cases of /e/e {elephantiask); some one or two of 
the sufferers were terrible objects, scarce able to move. 
Fortunately the disease is quite painless. 

I regret having been unable to see a single speci¬ 
men of the Manu-mea, the Bidurmdus atrigirostris, 
which is the last living representative of the Dodo 
family. It is a dark blue pigeon, with pink legs, that 
is still to be found in Savaii, and in one sole part of 
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It was still quite early in the day when I finally said 
adieu ” to Samoa and all my friends there, and went 
on board the German barque Carl Hoffman. I had 
said good-bye to all the Caledonia crew, who are sail¬ 
ing for Savaii to take in copra, and quite miss Stodart 
already, whose cheerful face has never worn a frown 
nor looked glum the whole long time we have been 
together. .Fortunately Gilbert is coming with me as 
far as Levuka, or I should feel solitary indeed. After 
we got aboard we stayed an hour or two waiting for a 
breeze; I was lying down on the deck in the shade 
when some one told me that a native in a canoe was 
enquiring for me, so I went to the side and looked 
over, and there below me, in his little outrigger, was 
the faithful I.eapai, who had paddled out to see me 
once more and again say “ good-bye.” He had brought 
me a box of oranges from one of his own trees for my 
consumption on the voyage. How, are these natives 
kind or not ? Soon after I had seen the last of this 
good fellow, who gleamed like old gold bronze as he 
paddled off, the pilot came aboard, and as a little breeze 
had sprung up we weighed anchor and slowly forged 
out. We were as nearly as possible on the reef, as 
the breeze fell dead just as we were going through the 
passage, and the pilot and skipper were both in a state 
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of the wildest excitement. I should not have been par¬ 
ticularly sorry for my own sake if we had done so, as it 
would have been an excuse for a further stay in Samoa. 
Wrecks have frequently occurred there from exactly this 
cause, and the crews have gone comfortably ashore in 
the boats, and left the ship liolploss on the i'cef. How¬ 
ever, this was not to be our fate, as wo sent out the boats, 
which, by incessant towing, managed to keep her off until 
a light air sprang up and we moved into deeper water. 

I must bo a veritable Jonah, all voyages protract 
themselves so inordinately when I am on board; here 
we are—nine days out from Samoa and the first islands 
of Fiji only just in sight, when we ought to have made 
the passage in half the time. The last day or two I 
have been fearing that my stock of books would fail 
mo, and then I should have had a dull time of it, for 
besides a few Uoniu a '’ooks of navigation, the only 
literature I can find on board is a terrible story por¬ 
traying^ the life and adventures of a certain Jane some¬ 
body, virtuous damsel in a coal district, written in 
twaddi^ English and “ goody-goody ” style. I certainly 
did begin this romance, but when Jane refuses the offer of 
marriage of an enormously wealthy man in a coach-and- 
six, who falls desperately iu love with her for doing some¬ 
thing silly on a pit bank, just because he was not baptized, 
or confirmed, or something of that kind, I thought she 
was U )0 big an idiot for even this hot weather, and flung 
her with contumely headlong down the companion. 

It has been very hot, and some of the days with 
hardly a breath of aii- stirring. 

“All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sim at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand 
No bigger than the moon— 
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which is perfectly true; the sun does look ridiculously 
small, but it is enormously hot all the same. The tar 
oozes from the caulking of the deck in little bubbling 
patches, on which you sit when the shade of the sails 
has moved, and to which you, need I say it, pretty 
firmly adhere, somewhat to the detriment of your 
trousers. Those that I have been wearing—the com¬ 
bined result of age and friction—have holes in them 
about the size of a plate, and the result of reposing on 
one of these tarry little man-traps is singularly un¬ 
pleasant. Hot though the days have been, I almost 
think the nights are worse, as this good ship, the Carl 
Hoffman, was originally built for trading to Siberia, 
and since its cruises to Archangel and thereabouts 
there has been no alteration in its system of ventilation. 
There is a little artful cupboard, in which I lie awake 
at night, so skilfully contrived as to exclude every 
breath of heaven; in this I am supposed to find 
“ Nature’s sweet restorer,” but it is needless to say I 
do not. After enduring it for half an hour, all the 
time vigorously fanning myself, I fling myself in an 
agony of perspiration on to the cabin floor, or fold 
myself, like a carpenter’s rule, on the little four-foot 
sofa, if some other fellow is not there before me, and 
stay there all night. Everybody says it would be 
madness for me to sleep on deck, so I give in for once 
to the popular voice. Oh, these sweet tropic nights on 
an Arctic vessel! 

The days have passed in a wonderfully monotonous 
manner — hardly a fish or a bird to be seen, and 
nothing to break the time but the arrival of the meals. 
Certainly the sugary soups, raisined stews, and other 
odd messes then presented, do raise a little curiosity in 
our breasts; but that is the only eriiotion we expert- 
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ence. So dull has everything been that I have not 
cared to write anything in niy log. If only I liked to 
invent little episodes, such as falliug overboard and 
swimming about the ship an hour or two before I was 
picked up; or desperate struggles with savage sharks; 
or even an encounter with that useful Ciiiueso pirate 
junk that story writers of the Eastern seas, regardless 
of improbable longitude, seem alway.s to keep handy 
to produce when their tale grows dull,—I might make 
my journal thrilling; but I prefer to keep to the un¬ 
emotional truth, and hope that risk and dangers will 
arrive when I get amount the cannibals. 

Wc made tin'. Namuka passage yesterday, but had 
to shorten sail at night, as uho skipper was naturally 
too anxious to risk liis ship in trying to make a moon- 
light passage, as the n.avigation is made dangerous and 
dillicult by the luary slioals and reefs hereabout; and 
this riK'niing at sunrise, when I came on deck, 1 found 
we WL.(! all amongst the islands. Most of them are 
of goo.' -size, green, pleasant-looking, and mountainous; 
consequently their general appearance is not so distinctly 
tropical from the sea as the low lying, coco-palm covered 
coral islands; but for all that they are very beautiful, 
particularly Ovalau, the island on which the capital, 
Levuka, is situated. It is one of the smaller islands of 
Fiji, iieing only about twenty-eight miles in circumfer¬ 
ence i but it is very mountainous and in places precipi¬ 
tous, and the great gray summits of the topmost crags arc 
often veiled with clouds. All the hills and valleys are 
covered with luxuriant green, and the shore, as almost 
everywhere in the tropics, is fringed with a deep grove 
of palms. 

Levuka itself is a much larger place than I expected 
to find it; the whole beach is lined with houses, of 

p 
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course all of wood, but many are large and well built. 
At the extreme left of the bay, from the sea, is Govem- 
inent House, very prettily situated and comfortable 
looking; and all the Government offices are there too, 
with beautiful shrubberies of crotons and otlier gorgeous 
plants about them; and right at the other end of the 
bay is the hotel, Sturt’s Hotel, at which I am staying. 
A very comfortable place it is too, with a huge and 
shady verandah, where people seem to sit all day and 
look at the natives passing up and down in front of 
it. I was rather disappointed to find the place so 
large and civilised, but I am told that I have only to 
go into Colo, in the mountainous interior of Viti Levu, 
where I can see real savage Fijians, and where I can 
still run an excellent chance of being eaten. This 
year’s Australwm Handbook says that “To-day finds 
six-sevenths of the Fijians professing Christianity, can¬ 
nibalism has ceased since 1854, polygamy is abolished, 
and the idol worship of past ages has given place to 
the worship of the true God, and generally there is 
peace. Many of the converts are said to maintain a 
consistent walk; and in all a great revolution, in out¬ 
ward morals at least, has taken place even if there has 
not been a real change of heart. ITiese remarks scarcely 
apply, however, to the tribes of the interior of Viti Levu, 
who are variously estimated at from 7000 to 20,000, 
and have hitherto held out ayainst any advance of civil- 
isaJtim into their country.” The idea of visiting these 
very parts has enormous channs for me, but I do not 
see the slightest chance of my getting there, so many 
difficulties have to be overcome, and so many dangers 
too, that I suppose it is best for me to stay in civilised 
Fyi and see that. 

We did not land directly we arrived, as there are 



very strict quarantine regulations enforced since the 
terrible outburst of measles that occurred here some 
time ago, which carried off 50,000 of the natives—an 
awful visitation, that could tlius at one fell swoop kill 
a third of the whole popxtlation of the group; and 
strange too that a disease of such small importanco 
to us as measles, should prove so disastrously fatal to 
Fijians. After getting all my luggage to the hotel, I was 
soon out into the town to explore it and see of what 
sort aie the people. The Fijians strike me as being a 
totally different race from the Tongans or the Samoans, 
and, as far as apjiearance goes, arc very much the 
inferior of those pcoplc.s. 1 am not an ethnologist, but 
I should describe them as approaching the African 
type; they are very dark, with a Idackish look in the 
colour of their skin xvlilch is quite absent in Tongans. 
Their noses too are ll.i and liroad, and their lips rather 
protruding; their hair is not wavy like that of my 
friends, but is woolly and fiercely frizzy, and they dress 
it out i . *0 a huge sort of mop from the back of the 
head, and into this they stick feathers and flowers 
extensively. The women have theirs cut short, or done 
in little, tiny, twisted bits, that hang down like pieces 
of thickish string, which is not a particularly beautiful 
fashion, as may be imagined. I have indeed hardly 
seen a pretty-looking Fijian woman aU day, although 
[ have Ijeeu into most parts of the town. The men 
paint their faces to a great extent and in a very queer 
way, dabs and bars and stripes of red or black, but 
many of them with only the forehead covered with a 
shiny black colour. In the town the men have to wear 
a s^du, from the waist to the knees, and the women a 
somewhat similar one, with the addition of a little loose 
cotton jacket; in former times they wore scarce any 
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clothing, hut about the European settlements now-a- 
days they wear plenty. The chief ornament that the 
men affect is a great circular boar’s tusk, which hangs 
from the neck, and has a savage and good effect, 
gloaming white on their broad black breasts. The 
method of growing these tusks is ingenious. They 
catch a boar when he is quite young, and knock out 
the teeth in the upper jaw, which in the natural course 
of events would wear away the tusks in the lower one, 
so that, as the boar grows older, the tusks get greater 
and greater, and more and more circular, until they are 
considered sufficiently curved and sufficiently largo, 
when the rightful owner of these decorations is killed 
and has his teeth extracted. The nearer that the tusks 
approach to a circle the more beautiful they are con¬ 
sidered. Not having as yet been amongst the natives, 
I cannot say anything as to their manners, hospitality, 
and so on, but I hope to bo able to do so later. 

Ovalau certainly is a most lovely island. I went 
in the early evening for a walk up the steep hill 
behind the town, and gained a very beautiful view 
from there of the mountains, sea, and farther islands. 
In one direction you can see the great mountainous 
island Viti Levu, “ Great Fiji,” where, in the interior, 
my friends the cannibals are; and in .another direction 
Wakaia, a long island that lies in front of Levuka, 
about fourteen miles away ; and then, far away to the 
north, you just can see the mountains of Vanna Levu, 
“ the Great Land,” that lies fifty or sixty miles away. 
The hills are covered everywhere with a wonderful 
growth, as rich and luxuriant almost as that of Samoa, 
although the heat here is not nearly so oppressive. 
Just now, too, the “ Trades” have set in, which makes 
the weather much cooler. All about the town you see 
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houses chained and fastened down, to keep them in 
their places during the hurricanes which visit the 
group annually, and arc one of tlio chief drawbacks to 
its prosperity. They had one here some little time 
ago which sank I do not know how many ships in 
the harbo.ur, and did great damage besides; this was 
the hurricane we were to have encountered going to 
Tonga, but which we so fortunately escaped. 

I have just come in from a concert, and a very 
good concert too, at which the landlady of my hotel 
sang very beautifully, in a lovely, pure contralto voice, 
and have since been liolding a conversation with some 
of the performers, all of whom were much interested 
in any musical news I could give them from Europe. 
They have formed an immense idea of Sims Eeeves, 
and consider In’tn a constant thorn in the side of “ all 
them /-talian and foreign singers.” So has ended my 
first d ■ ■ in Fiji—in not at all a Fijian manner. 

The last few days I have spent in and about 
Levuko wliose beautiful scenery and bush give me 
plenty b* occupy myself with. I will admit that I 
have passed a rather idle time, but after having been 
some montlis in the tropics, and exerting oneself a 
good deal in the intense heat, one’s energy is not 
quite so great as it was, and I have been recruiting 
myself for the imdertaking before ma I have done 
all the things one ought to do—^gone to church, where 
I was seen of everybody, and to Government House, 
where I was seen of nobody, the governor being unfortu¬ 
nately ill, and to the house of a man to whom I had 
an introduction, where I have been inspired with the 
feasibility of my idea of crossing Viti Levu, and seeing 
those very parts and peoples that I wrote of a few 
days ago. There are no white people there, and no 
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one is allowed even to enter the Colo district without 
a permission from the Government; this, however, I 
shall be able to obtain. The reason of this prohibi¬ 
tion is that all that savage part, until quite recently, 
was in a state of open warfare with the whites; and 
although, as we have occupied the group, we. must put 
down such risings, I cannot help feeling that my 
S3rmpathies go with the mountain tribes. 

Fiji was handed over to England “for a comidera- 
tion,” by Cakobau (Thakombau), who claimed the 
sovereignty of the whole group, and power to dispose 
of it as he wished. The Colo men say that they were 
always independent; and that, although Cakobau was 
king of some of the isles, and that Eewa was subject to 
him, he certainly had no right to sell their birthright 
along with his. This statement was not noticed by 
England, and the unfortunate mountaineers have had 
to be suppressed, and a Fijian village, in the lately 
disturbed district, has been fortified and occupied by a 
force of friendly Fijians and an English officer in com¬ 
mand, to instantly quell any revolutionary risings in 
the interior. As it is not considered particularly safe 
to travel in those parts, any one wishing to do so must 
receive the Government permission, and must report 
himself at the fort at FTatuatuacoko as being there. 
I am immensely excited at the thought of going there, 
and although many have tried to dissuade me, I have 
determined to make the venture. Up till now I have 
got on admirably with these Polynesian peoples—and 
why not with the Fijians? They certainly are uncivil¬ 
ised and cannibal, Wt it is not as though I had done 
anything to offend them, and I shall take care to be 
as pleasant and cautious as I can, for I am told that 
they are a treacherous lot. 
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A man who wa.s up there in the war-time, four or 
five years ago, tells me that you still see the towns 
with the human bones on the palisades, placed there 
as a warning to all foes after the cannibal feasts, and 
many other such pleasant reminders of their innocent 
behaviour. Now, an expedition of this sort has an 
irresistible attraction for me : a completely new country 
to be gone through; savage tribes to be seen in their 
original savagery; some danger, and to have to take 
care of oneself. Life is not valued at a high rate here. 
To show how little, and also to give some idea of the 
awe a cliief is held in, I tell this: 

Some years ago one of the big chiefs was out at sea 
in one of the great canoes they build, when by some 
mischance it was upset, and leader and men found 
themselves in the water, and unable to right the 
canoe; consequently they had to swim to the nearest 
land. This chief was one of the jolly old clubbing 
cannibal sort, and, not wishing to become food for the 
sharks himself, made his crew of forty men, or there¬ 
abouts, form a circle round him, and thus swim, the 
mile or two that lay between them and the shore. As 
the sharks gradually took one man off after another, 
the remnant of the devoted band closed up, protecting 
the life of their chief to the last. Thms he safely 
arrived at land, but his crew was reduced to four or 
five, all the remainder having been picked off and eaten 
by the sharks. This happened only a few years ago. 

Before I go on any further, I must explain the ortho¬ 
graphical method invented by the missionaries to 
express Fijian words. All the vowels are pronounced 
in the Italian manner. B is sounded as though it had 
the letter M before it, thus Bau is pronounced Mbau; 
the letter C is equivalent to a soft TH ; D is pro- 
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noimced ND ; G as a soft NG ; and Q as NG too, as 
far as I can make out, but with a hard sound, on the few 
occasions that it is used. All the remaining letters 
tliat their sounds require are pronounced as ours. 
This method is rather awkward at first, but one soon 
becomes accustomed to it. 

There is plenty of fresh water in Ovalau, and good 
streams flow quite close to Levuka; this is one reason 
wliy the present capital is preferred to Suva, the new 
one, where water will have to be brought from a great dis¬ 
tance. The removal of the seat of government from 
Levuka to Suva has been decided upon as there is 
really no room for Levuka to extend itself; it already 
lines the bay almost as far as it can go in both direc¬ 
tions, and there is no breadth of land before you get on 
to the mountains, of which the island chiefly consists. 
At one .of these streams Gilbert and I went to bathe 
before he left for New Zealand. It forms, some little 
distance up one of the hiUs, a most lovely cascade,— 
the Waipo Falls,—the way to which lies through many 
flourishing dalo plantations, in which the water of the 
stream is partly used. Just before the falls are reached 
one has to cross a smooth, steep, bank of rock, that is 
still difficult to pass over in one’s shoes, and which 
used to be very dangerous until Commodore Good- 
enough, who was afterwards killed in “ the Islands,” 
had rough stepping places hewed in its face. The 
water comes dashing over the rocks from a great mass 
of exquisite greenery, and falls into a large deep pool 
where it seems swallowed up, and then again from 
this it rushes, tumbling down a great height into 
another pool below. Most beautiful trees grow all 
about the falls, in places overhanging far the rocky 
sides, and glossy plants and graceful creepers cover 
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the trunks, and festoon the face of the rock. Looking 
seawards, over the mass of coco-palms that seems to 
fill up the little valley, yon see the bright coloured 
water, blue and green inside the reef, and then on the 
horizon lies a long and broken island against the pure 
clear sk)^ The “ Trades” are blowing, and the climate 
is, just now, perfection. 

Gilbert has left me and returned to Auckland, so 
now I am all alone, having lost my last companion; 
he has been very ill the last few weeks, and is anxious 
to get back. We had quite an exciting scene at the 
last. I was urging him to make haste, but he said 
“ Boats are always late in starting,” and would not be 
hurried. I was caiTying some of his last collected 
im.'pedknenta the half mile or so that is between the 
hotel and tl'e boat, and when we were about two 
hundred yards from the wharf we saw the boat slowly 
moviT':; out. I started off running, shouting to them 
to stop, but they would not do so. Poor Gilbert was in 
despai i , his legs doubling up beneath him from weak¬ 
ness, and his knees quite giving way. However, we 
managed to tumble him into the boat I had signalled, 
and, flinging his bags in after him, I saw him pulled 
off, quite speechless, to the ship, up whose side I saw 
him .safely hauled. This little steamer, the Southern 
Crostf.. sails but once a month to Auckland, and it is the 
only connection between Fiji and Hew Zealand, so that it 
would have been annoying for him to have missed her. 

Feeling rather sad at being thus deprived of my 
last shipmate, I thought “ Art is the great consoler,” 
so I determined to go to the Waipo Falls, and there 
insult nature as well as I could by endeavouring to 
reproduce the scene on my block. I intended doing 
a very charming and finished sketch, but after I had 
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arrived there, and comfortably settled myself to my 
work, a whole party of natives came down from the 
higher hills and settled themselvas to watch and in¬ 
terrupt, with that glorious disregard for the value of 
time that they one and all possess. They were com¬ 
pletely naked except for the tiny maro that passes 
between the legs and round the loins. Unlike the 
Samoans they are not tattooed at all, but have instead, 
by way of decoration, enormous holes in their ears, in 
which great chunks of wood are inserted; these places 
often serve as safe receptacles for the stowing away of 
any small portable property they may possess. These 
fellows came and sat down near me, and were greatly 
interested in my work and property, especially with 
one of those metal drinking cups that collapse into 
three or four pieces upon being pressed. I signed to 
one of the men to fill the cup at the stream, which he 
did, and, placing it suddenly on the rock by the side of 
me, caused it to fall to pieces and let all the water out. 
How all the others laughed at him! They sadly 
interrupted my work, however, as I in an unguarded 
moment showed them the portraits of some Tongans 
that I had in the pocket of my block, when they were 
one and all seized with such a desire to be also im¬ 
mortalised that I had to leave off my waterfall and 
draw them. They have certainly not nearly such 
handsome faces as the Samoans and Tongans, and are 
not so large, but their figures are very fine and mus¬ 
cular. They were all charmed with their likenesses, 
which does not say much for their knowledge of the 
art of portraiture. 

The water comes tumbling into a very deep basin, 
and then again falls into another pool below; on one 
side of this basin there rises to a great height an 
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almost perpendicular wall of rock. Up this two little 
naked hoys of about eight and ten climbed, and, leap¬ 
ing oif a ledge, came flying through the air, feet fore¬ 
most, and plunged into the pool. They must have 
sunk to a great depth, as they were beneath the 
surface a long time; very plucky little lads they must 
be, for they seemed to think nothing of the leap, and 
did it several times for the fun of the thing. Several 
of the men were in the pool too, swimming like 
fish, and I, seeing that it was hopeless to try to 
get on with my work, undressed also and dived 
in—not from the great height be it understood, but 
from the level ground, doing it,- however, with a non¬ 
chalant air, as though these childish pranks were 
beneath me. 

I have to day been making all my small prepara¬ 
tions for my expedition to Colo (Tliolo),—nothing very 
great, I or I am not going m prince, and mean to take 
hardly any luggage. They tell me I must take a 
Fijian .vith me to act as guide and interpreter, as, after 
I land in the part of Viti Lovu I am going to, I shall 
find no English-speaking native, and even the Fijian 
that they use in the interior is different from that of 
the coast. So I have this evening been hunting up 
an amiable half-caste, who says he can guide me all 
through the great island. I do not believe him, but as 
he can talk English as well as Fijian he will do. He 
is to meet me to-morrow morning, a little before 
sunrise, at the verandah of the hotel, and we are to 
start to Nadi (Nandi) in the cutter, the Alarm, directly 
after. Just at present the worthy feUow is very 
drunk, but thgy say he will be all right in the morn¬ 
ing, and as there will be nothing for him to get drunk 
on when he is with me, he will perforce be sober. 
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I have to be up early in the morning for my departure, 
so “ Good-night.” 

I arose before the sun to-day and finished packing 
the very little luggage I am taking with me. Besides 
the cotton trousers and thin fiannel shirt that I have 
on, I am taking another old pair of trousers, a cotton 
shirt, some pocket handkerchiefs, socks, a little merino 
scarf, and a comb and toothbrush; that is aU, besides 
some scissors and little things of that sort to give 
away, and a small flask of whiskey in case of need. 
These I have rolled up in an old blue colonial blanket 
and strapped together, making a bundle easily carried 
in one hand. The skipper of the Alarm was sleeping 
in the next room, and we descended together. I looked 
up the beach, and down the beach, and, lo! my per¬ 
jured half-caste was nowhere to be seen. I was not 
going to'wait and lose my only chance of getting to 
Nadi, for I am sure the skipper did not mean to lose 
this tide, so off I started guideless and alone. We 
were pulled off to the cutter (I will not descend to 
technicalities and describe the differences between 
cutters and ketches and schooners, and to confess the 
whole truth T do not think I could make all points 
absolutely clear), wMch was a veiy small craft indeed, 
by the side of which even the Caledonia would have 
looked large, and, weighing our anchor, were off soon 
after six. The crew consists of New Hebrides and 
Soloman Island boys, one or two of whom are wild¬ 
looking dogs, with ears gashed and noses pierced; they 
have only been imported a few days, and this is the 
first time they have been employed by whites. The 
mildest looking and gentlest is, upon Jbis own con¬ 
fession, a man-eater. He has told the skipper to-day 
that all his people eat their enemies, and he innocently 
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enough does not seem ashamed to confess to having 
done as all his kinsfolk do. 

The skipper is a very good fellow—once a planter 
here. He holds rather queer opinions concerning these 
“ hoys.” Ho said to me to-day, “Oh, damn the Fijians I 
say, for a nasty idle lot; hut these fellers ” (imported 
labour boys) “ I do like; I like ’em as much as bosses 
a’most—I do wdeed.” I foimd them pleasant enough, 
and in the course of the day have taught the cannibal 
one, who is of a distinctly Jewish type, with fine hook 
nose and large nostiils (this information I “ throw out ” 
for the benefit of any one interested in the Lost Tribes 
Question), how to cook a potato. I had never boiled 
one before, but thought I could do it better than he, 
as he has a way of sending them to table, or rather to 
.skylight—fo'’ it is on that that we have all our meals, 
as below there is oni j room for one at a time—all waxy- 
look"; .; outside and watery within. So I took them in 
hand next time. We have boiled potatoes at every meal. 
By Ic iving the lid partly off the pot when they were 
drained, and by shaking them in the most approved 
manner, I obtained a deliciously-cooked potato, which 
we much appreciated. Israel’s lost representative 
cannot tliink why I want the lid off the pot, and 
comes and pops it on directly my back is turned from 
the box, with a fire in it, that on the Alarm rejjre- 
sents the galley; but he has taken to the shaking part 
of the business to such jierfection that to-night the 
potatoes have come to us in fragments, and the handle 
is already off one pot, and the other, our sole remain¬ 
ing joy, is uncommonly shaky. 

We left Ovalau behind us this morning soon after 
starting, as we had a fair breeze, and crossed over, 
inside the reef all the time, to the side of Viti Levu, 
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which looks, as it is, a very lai^e island. It is 
certainly very beautiful—there are such magnificent 
ranges of mountains in the interior; and we sailed 
along so near the shore that we could see everything 
on it, and 1 am a little surprised to find that houses 
and villages are so scarce. At sunset we selected a 
nice quiet little harbour, and there we let drop our 
anchor for the night, a pleasant, unhurried way of pro¬ 
ceeding ; and I, with several of the boys, went ashore 
in the boat, they to chop firewood and I to inspect the 
place. We had to wade some distance to the beach, 
as the boat stranded on the coral, and I find that of 
all uncomfortable mateiials to walk on barefoot coral 
is the very worst. But I was rewarded by finding 
all sorts of glorious things in the water; such queer 
creatures I never saw; it would have been a perfect 
heaven for- a naturalist. There are bright blue star¬ 
fish, and bunches of strange zoophitic things waving 
their long brilliant tentacles on slender stems ; all 
sorts of corals and madrepores, sea slugs and Uche-de- 
mer, and I know not what else. We chopped a good 
load of wood for the galley and returned, but night 
had fallen before we reached the cutter, and I had in 
consequence to chase my food about the skylight top 
in the dark, as we have no light on deck. I am 
scrawling this in the little cabin into which I have 
managed to insinuate myself, and am now just off to 
the deck with a Fijian mat on which I am going to 
sleep. It is a lovely night, and we shall have a little 
talk and a smoke before we go to sleep, I doubt not. 

This morning we weighed anchor before sunrise, 
that we might avail ourselves of the land breeze that 
blows freshly here just after dawn. In front of us 
and behind us the sea was as smooth as glass, but just 
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where we were a good wind blows from the hills, so 
for a little time we bowled gaily along. The early 
morning was quite chilly, but soon after the sun lias 
risen well above the horizon one begins to feel his 
power, and by nine o’clock it was scorchingly hot, 
and nowhere can one possibly obtain any shade, for 
the shadow of the sails at first falls on the water, and 
then, later on, as the sun gets more and more vertical, 
they give none at all. All that one can do is to sit 
beneath a huge hat and slowly bake. It is surprising 
how these native fellows enjoy it; their naked bodies 
seem never to feel too hot, and their heads are quite 
unprotected by any other covering than that which 
nature give... Tlicre is a young b'ijian on board named 
Na Koli “ the d(.)g,” from whom 1 am learning as 
many Fijian words as I can cram my memory with; 
unfortunately he kno., ? no word of .English, which 
makes i! uioro difficult. 

Up .ill now the hills of Viti Levu have been 
partly Cc .'cred with trees, but the bush is gradually 
disappearing, and now they only grow in the little 
valleys and gullies, where moisture lingers longest. 
Eeyoud the Nananuyata Islands, which we passed this 
morning, for nine months in the year no rain falls, 
only heavy dews, which accounts for this absence of 
wood. 

'Towards mid-day it became almost a dead calm, 
and we lay on the water like a log; it was hot then. 
The islands we could see seemed floating in the air, for 
the sea and sky were exactly one colour; and no 
horizon line to mark where ocean ended and heaven 
began, could be distinguished. A current slowly 
drifted us amongst these islands, and at one place we 
seemed to be steering straight into the shore. I could 
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see no possible outlet until we passed a point of land, 
when I saw the narrow Nananuyata Passage, through 
which the current swept us, although all breeze was 
dead. There are many turtle about here—I saw them 
in the clear water; and the skipper tells me—Oh ye 
Aldermen, gnash your teeth !—that often they have so 
much of it that they get to hate its very name. We 
passed many odd little towns on the shore as we sailed 
slowly up the coast; the houses seem formed of enor¬ 
mously thick thatch, aud look shady and comi’^rtahh 
We sailed o'l nntil after dai'k lo-nigh'', is a gr 
breeze sera ,, towards evening, ana we nnchc'-ci i.o 
about seven, just ofl‘ the mouth of the ^ er, down 
which comes a glo’iou.ly d, cr . of i 

I have been .havine gre ’ of \ . ostin'’ 

talk with the skipper tr -day or •fiji Prom 

what he tells me the knowJc.gt r ' of herbs 
and simples mus'" be very excellent and extensive. 
They have cured him of an attack cf dysentery when 
the best European advice he could get here, from men- 
of-war and other ships, had utterly failed. The old 
women take you in hand and bring you decoction.- 
and infusion' of leaves, which they make jmu drink 
whilst they stand by, to see that you save none r'’ 
leaves and so learn t..v-r c tfuliy-hiddeu seer 
they send you medicines, the l^vec hey consu 
are always chewed or pounded hape. "fheir 

knowledge of poisons is gre^t, and .vas extensively 
used by chiefs for political purposes, <■'' y reu-oving by 
this means any dreaded rival or danger-' .p foe. They 
would send their emissary to the •loomed person’s 
•vdllage, and he, with the craft that st distinguishes 
Fijians, and upon the possession of which they so pride 
themselves, would ingratiate himself with the individual 
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whom he was to poison, although it might take months 
to do, and then, seizing his opportunity, would in some 
way administer the baleful draught. The operation of 
their poisons is often slow, and the results of taking 
them so like that of disease as ficqiiently (o vais<! no 
suspicion in the minds of the friends of the deceascid. 
Prequently, too, the chiefs would wish to gain for 
their children the curious rights of vam, “ nepherv,” 
over distant districts, by marryitig daugktevs of those 
di jts nbiofs ; but those cliibh’en never were born 
if t nee was thought to bi' harmful '■o the tribes 

from w.iioii liie woi i wea' '.hos';ii, '' women being 
taught thr vnlue i,," '.■n.vrx, a;r' .^truefod to 

take them .slioal I they oe aheei. 'o mothers. 

'Tliis r.trungely on- if'h, wa, aliiii t alw-us .knc. 

" he skipper V" !.!, ■ * "lu • jrn- h( w littli^ value 
they sc* upon then'woue ... I’xcept c yo’iiii, as slaves 
to thei’ ! ire, .vUu wLi... elder as slaves of Inirdon, 
they cohseler them of iirtio \.orth. Not many years 
ago, he ' vs that a young w(.iiutm could bo, iuid very 
f: jipieidly was, bought for a musket, and tliat often in 
•...-a’’r>g.s with the natives they would at last tluw one 
j the o-irgain as a niako-weigbt. 

In ulu times poi^giuc.v w.u, the custom in these 
isles, and It i L'•! m(.',-i; did.ieutt thing that tie,- mis- 
sionari'' • !ia r ha ! o striv'. a,.; list in those, pi.rt.s of 
Fiji tivat 'uey have f died 'u. It was considmed 
lawful f.. i man o have just az many wi\es as he 
could .dfo;;d to Icc-cp; b‘ 'r"ttal,s were frequently 
arranged when the pmtie’, wi .. qiiito children, one 
man being betrothed to mau^’-g-.rls to extend his power 
and connections. It was a dire in.sult for a man to 
refuse to complete the contract when he had arrived 
at a marriageable age, but this was rarely done, as it 

<i 
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did not much matter to a man if he did not care for 
one of Ms several wives. Their position was little 
better than that of an animal; and such was the abso¬ 
lute right of a man over his wife that he could kill 
and eat her, if he so wished, which has been not rarely 
done. 

Such things were of frequent occurrence when the 
first English missionaries settled here, and I must say 
a good word for those early Christian workers who 
certainly did do a great work in a land given over to 
such horrors as no one who has not been here and 
lieard the stories of eye-witnesses would believe. They 
fought against and conquered the deepest seated 
habits and customs of a savage people, and although 
their teachings were perhaps not all that one could 
have wished for in breadth and freedom, still to have 
made the greater part of a largo and brutal population 
peaceful and civilised is no small thing. The story of 
how the wives of two of the missionaries, when their 
husbands were absent, bearing their very lives in their 
hands, forced an entrance to the house of an unfriendly 
chief, and, at the utmost risk of their own, saved the 
lives of several out of fourteen woman who were being 
slaughtered for the oven, makes one’s heart beat 
quicker for the hearing, even now, years after. 

Many people have totally denied the fact of canni¬ 
balism having ever existed j they should stay here for 
a short time in Fiji and hear some of the stories of the 
early settlers, and their opinion would soon alter. It 
appears that the Fijian loved human flesh for its own 
sake, and did not merely eat a slain enemy out of 
revenge, as some people have thought; although I think 
that very probably the absence of any animal that they 
could eat gave rise to the custom. The crew of every 



canoe or boat that was wrecked upon their shores was 
killed and eaten in some parts until the very last few 
years; and often a great man would order to bo clubbed 
some man or woman that he considered would be good 
for cooking, his plea being that his “black tooth ached,” 
and only human flesh could cure it. Such inordinate 
gluttons were some of these chiefs that they would 
reserve the whole halcolo, as a human body to be eaten 
was called, for tlieir own eating, having the flesh sUghtly 
cooked time after time, to keep it from going putrid. 
As a rule a' Fijian will touch nothing that has become 
tainted, but sooner than lose any part of a human roast 
they would eat it when the ilc '-li would hardly hang 
togetlier. Sc great was tlieir craving for this “strange 
flesh,” th.„b when a man had been killed in one of their 
many broils and quarnds. and hi.s relations had buried 
his lx)(ly, the Fijians li-eipcently have enacted the part 
of ghm ‘: and, digging the body up from the gr^ve, 
have cooKcd it and feasted thereon. So customary was 
this, tha: the relations of a buried man who had not 
died from natural causes watched his grave until the 
body had probably become too loathsome for even a 
Fijian aiipctite. 

The expression “long pig” is not a joke, nor a 
phrase invented by Europeans, but one frequeutiy used 
by the Fi jians, who looked upon a corpse as ordinary 
butcher’s meat, and call a human body jpmlca lalava, 
“ long pig,” in contradistinction to pmka dina, or “ real 
pig.” ■ The flesh was never eaten raw, but was either 
baked whole in the ovens, or cut up and stewed in 
the large earthen pots that they use for cooking. 
Certain herbs were nearly always cooked with the flesh, 
either to prevent indigestion, or as a sort of savoury 
stuffing—know not which. If a man was to be cooked 
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whole, they would paint and decorate his face as though 
he were alive, and one of the chief persons of the place 
would stand by the corpse, which was placed in a 
sitting position, and talk in a mocking strain to it for 
some time, when it would be handed over to the cooks, 
who prepared it and placed it in the oven, filling the 
inside of the body with hot stones, so that he would be 
well cooked all through. 

After a battle the victors would cook and eat many 
of the slain at once, but generally some of the bodies 
were borne homo to the victors’ town, where they were 
dragged by ropes tied to the necks through the square 
to the hire, or temple, where they were offered to the 
gods, and afterwards cooked and divided amongst the 
men, the priest always coming in for a large share. By 
the side of some of these old hires great heaps of human 
bones lay whitening in the sun as a sign of how many 
bodies had been offered to its god. The corpses of 
enemies were always treated with every indignity that 
a savage and degraded nation could invent and were 
not ashamed to use, and the wild orgies that generally 
took place upon the return of a band of warriors are 
absolutely indescribable. Every restraint was laid 
aside, and the indulgence of the most degraded passions 
was permitted without restraint. Sometimes even the 
victim was not killed, but was placed bound and alive 
in the oven; and their fiendish revenge, not being 
satisfied by the mere death of its object, tortixres too 
horrible to describe were often inflicted,—frequently a 
living man having to eat part of his own body before 
death was allowed to end his sufferings. None that 
died a natural death were ever eaten, and, unless the 
number of the slain was very great, the common people 
never partook of the lakolo; they were allowed to pick 



the bones and eat the inferior parts, such as the hands 
and head; but if there were many bodies for the oven 
all shared abke. Women were not allowed to partake 
of the awful banquet, yet women were considered better 
for cooking than men, and the tliighs and arms the 
best jjortions. So delicious was human flesh considered, 
that the liighest praise that they could give to other food 
was to say, “ It is as good as hakolo.” 

Some of the most famous of the gi-cat cannibals have 
eaten an enormous number of human beings, many of 
them in their time having consumed hundreds of bodies. 
Some of tliem used to keep a rough record of each 
lakolo that they devouiod. Tlie number of lives thus 
sacrificed is almost incredible. Xo important business 
coidd bo ’ommenced without slaying one or two human 
beings as a fitt nic iuaimviration. Was a canoe to be 
built, tlien a man imisi be slain for the laying of its 
keel; a'>: if possible, were the builder a very great 
chief, a fresh man for every new timber that was 
added. More were to be used at its launching, as 
rollers to aid its passage to the sea, and others were 
slain to wash its deck in blood and to furnish the feast 
of human flesh considered so desirable upon such occa¬ 
sions ; and after it was afloat, still more victims were 
required at the first taking down of the mast. 

At liau, the residence of Cakobau, there used to he 
a regular display of slaughter, in a sort of arena, round 
which Wore raised stone seats for the onlookers. In 
this space was placed a large braining stone, which was 
used thus: Two strong natives seized the victim, each 
taking hold of an arm and leg, and lifting him from 
the ground they ran with him head foremost—at their 
utmost speed, against the stone—dashing out his brains, 
which was fine sport for the spectators; almost as 
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cruel, was it not, as the gladiatorial shows of civilised 
Eome ? 

This reckless destruction of their fellow-creatures 
was woven in with their daily life and customs. Is 
it to be marvelled at that a race which was always 
witnessing and participating in these horrors should be 
ruthless and without mercy ? This subject of canni¬ 
balism has a terrible sort of fascination for me, and I 
have been making the skipper to-night tell me all the 
awful things he has seen or heard of the “ old ” Fijians 
in the many years he has been here; and although he 
has made me shudder with some of his ghastly tales, 
told in a straightforward simple manner that is very 
convincing, yet—queer is it not?—have enjoyed them 
thoroughly. I forgot to say that when eating human 
flesh they always use a sort of wooden fork: I have 
not seen one yet, and must say I do not particularly 
hope to do so in the wild part to which I am going. 
I have no wish to appear singular when I say that I 
should have gloried in the rush and struggle of old 
Fijian times—with my hand against everybody, and 
everybody against me—and the fierce madness of un¬ 
checked passion and rage with which they went to 
battle, and the clubbing of my foes, and I am sure I 
should have enjoyed the eating of them afterwards. 

I have gone on scribbling far into the night, by the 
light of a solitary candle in the little cabin, which after 
sunset is not too hot for comfort; but now my eyes 
are weary, and I am beginning to feel rather eerie— 
awake, alone in the sleeping ship—aftbr detailing all 
these horrors; so, although I have not told half I 
should like to have done, I must go to bed, which is to 
say, go up the three steps on to the deck, and then lie 
down and go to sleep as I am. 



Next morning—this morning—the stars were still 
shining when we left our anchorage. The land-breeze 
falls so soon after sunrise that we avail oumelves of 
even the earliest gray of the dawn. The skipper told 
me last night of some very strange fish tlmt frequent 
this part,of the coast, and early this morning I saw 
several of them. They are, as far as I could judge, 
somewhat salmon-shaped, and they jump out of the 
water straight into the air to a height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, not at all as a fish generally rises out of 
the water, but coming straight up and falling again in 
almost the same place. What the reason of this ex¬ 
traordinary proceeding is T know not, nor could the 
skipper tell me. I only saw tnem this early morning 
just off the Baa coast. 

There is a little settlement of white people at the 
mouth of the Baa -hiv ioid th.ere n few years ago the 
skipper ' f the Alarm lauded two donkeys on the island, 
the first i iiat had ever been there. Hundreds of natives 
came to 'Co these wonderful animals—these hairy pigs 
on long legs—and were crowding close round the gentle 
quadrupeds, when suddenly one of them lifted up his 
voice and brayed aloud in the very ears of the astounded 
Fijians; this set the other <ine off, and in an instant 
nothing was to be seen of the terrified natives but the 
soles of their flying feet. 

Thit. morning I have very much astonished one of the 
Soloman Islanders—who, by-the-by, resembles one of 
my cousms to such a ridiculous extent that I can never 
look at him without laughing—by showing him some 
tricks with string, which I leanied at the tender age 
of ten at my first school Judging, from the amaze of 
this gentle savage at the way knots come out of twine 
and severed eiids are joined again, I think I should 
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make a very resjiectable " medicine man ” in his native 
place; but I think I shall not go there to see, as I have 
no wish to satisfy the physical as well as the intellectual 
wants of the people. These fellows decorate themselves 
in a very different manner from the Samoan tattooing; 
instead of puncturing patterns and rubbing iij a stain, 
they cut themselves, or each other, with a sharp piece 
of bamboo that cuts almost like a knife; this cutting 
produces a raised pattern on their chest, arms, and 
back—never on the face as far as I have seen them. 
It is strange that the scars are marked by lumps on 
theii- flesh, instead of by mere cicatrisations or hollows, 
as one would expect. Vaccination marks, whenever it 
is done, show as lumps and not as hollows; and I 
believe—that is to say, I am told—that smaU-pox raise 
little permanent lumps, instead of pitting them. All 
this is in the interest of science. 

Towards night it came on to blow, and was rather 
rough, and I found, on descending to the cabin for a 
bit of string for a shoe lace, that all the lockers had 
burst themselves open, and our stores were strewn all 
over the floor; the only pot of pickles on board 
having, in a manner worthy of its soured and vinegary 
nature, dashed itself down from a giddy height of three 
feet six, was lying in fragments, and all its piquant 
contents were mingled with the dust. I struggled 
manfully, and held many imminently threatening jars 
from falling, till assistance came in the shape of the 
mild-eyed cannibal, who helped me to put all right. 
We anchored at night in Nadi Bay, and to-morrow 
morning I am to be landed here a few miles farther 
up the coast. It is a dreary and desolate prospect of 
a long level stretch of land, and there is a wild mass 
of mountains amongst which I am to go to find the 
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true savage. Nadi is the centre of the terrible Fijian 
hurricanes, and is also very often visited by great tidal 
waves that sweep far inland. Tills very cutter, the 
Alarm, about eighteen months ago was lying here, 
when a hurricane rose, which was followed by a huge 
tidal wave, upon which it was carried seven hundred 
yards inland. They had lost the mast during *the 
storm, and all hands were safe on shore, so when the 
wave retired there was no sign of the Alarm to be 
seen; but finally, by following the track made by her 
dragging anchor, they found her, very little injured, 
lying on an oven keel in the midst of scrub and 
bushes. It took them about six months to cut a road 
for her and to get her slipped off and launched. 
“ Samoce ”—Sioeyi well 
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FIJI— (continued). 

Thebe were only a very few miles last night between 
us and the part of the beach nearest the tiny settle¬ 
ment of Nadi, where I was to be landed, and early 
this morning we reached it. With the first boat-load 
of goods the young Fijian Na Koli and I were rowed 
ashore by the cousinly Soloman islander, who rejoices 
in a native name that, pronounced by English people, 
sounds exactly like " gingerbeer,” so by that he is 
always called. The shore is flat and sandy, and is 
covered with shells. There are no buildings on it, as 
the tidal waves would sweep them all away. The 
sacks of flour and other goods that we landed were 
piled up on the beach above high-water mark, to be 
left there until the owners cared to come for them. 
One of the two or three Englishmen who live in Nadi, 
Mr. Harris, came down to the shore to look after letters 
and papers, and with him I walked the mile or so to 
his house, which stands on a little rising ground. He 
is a planter, and employs a good deal of foreign 
“ labour.” I do not know whether plantations pay in 
this part of Fiji. Most of the planters in other places 
have sunk a great deal of money and get very small 
returns for it. 

Not five years ago the Kai Colo, the mountain 
people, made a descent upon Nadi, and killed and ate 
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many of the white residents; but it seems peaceful 
enough now. There is, however, a white man stationed 
here in charge of a force of friendly natives to quell 
any signs of a rising. After I had rested a little in 
the shade of Mr. Harris’s cool and roomy house, where 
I was most hospitably invited to stay the day and 
night, I walked across with Na Koli to the house of 
Sergeant Allen, the white man in charge of the native 
force. Most fortunately Na Koli is bound for Natua- 
tuacoko, the place inland where I am to report myself, 
and when he knew that I was going there he seized 
upon my small bundle and has carried it all day. 
We went to see if there w< re any despatches to be 
sent from Nadi to Natuatuacoko, which I offered to 
take. At about eleven, I suppose, for I have no 
watch with me T was ready to start, and was accom¬ 
panied a little way ;•/ the white men, who wished 
me “(I - s)>e(d,” “good luck,” and “a safe journey,” 
in an eaiaiest and rather alarming manner. They said 
at parti; g, “ You will be safe if you are careful,” and 
1 began to feel rather like Livingstone, or Eyre, or 
Stanley. 

Alter crossing the cl(!ar little Nadi Eiver, which has 
a large volume of water for its size, 1 found that I was 
on a good stretch of land that undulates into little 
hills, t.il the great mountains are reached about ten 
miles away. Tliere was at first a good path, which 
made walking easy. The country reminds me some¬ 
what of the scenery about the English lakes; the colour¬ 
ing is much the same, and there is, besides the great 
heat, not a great deal to tell you that you are in the 
tropics. Nadi is so dry that there is none of the 
luxuriant foliage or growth that is usual in these islands; 
the country is bare of trees except for the pandanus, 
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and on tlie hillocks a sort of poor iron-wood scrub. 
When we had walked some little way we came to a 
fine-looking native town, surrounded with very large 
green trees, that looked strange enough in this treeless 
land. At the outskirts of the town there were a num¬ 
ber of men and children engaged in catching fish with 
a net in a very muddy pool. All left their occupation 
to gaze at me. The town is very striking looking, much 
more so than the usual Pijian one, as the buildings are 
of quite a different character and much more imposing. 
They are large and square and very lofty; the roof, 
which is formed of thatch eighteen inches thick, and sup¬ 
ported in the centre by one huge post, is at the top of 
a rude dome shape, but the curves sweep outwards and 
downwards to the low side posts, giving a very Chinese 
appearance to the building. The town looks clean and 
tidy, and aU rubbish is swept away from before the 
houses. The largest building of the place—the chief’s 
house—is built on a high mound, with a deep ditch or 
moat all round it, which is crossed by tree trunks levelled 
on one face, with notches left on the front surface to 
aid any one ascending. As we were late in leaving 
Nadi I did not stop here, much as I wanted to do, for I 
did not know how far I should have to go before night. 

The beautiful clitoria grows everywhere here about 
the bushes, and in the little pools I passed there were 
many water-lilies, uncommonly like those we have at 
home. It became very hot as the day advanced, and 
a bathe in one of the two little rivers tliat we crossed, 
wMch flow from the mountains, was most delightful, 
Na Koli seeming to enjoy it as much as I. The farther 
we advanced the stiffen became the work, for we left 
the level plain and got amonpt the mountains; one of 
them, a spur of which we crossed, was very high, and 
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terminated in a great mass of rock, in places perfectly 
perpendicular. I am not yet in good climbing form, but 
hope in a few days to be in better condition. The view 
from the summit was very grand, though not at all 
encouraging, for before me lay the mountains, range 
after range, as far as I could see. This part of Viti 
Levu may well be called “ The Mountains,” for it seems 
to me to be nothing else. 1 never saw any country so 
strangely brokcui up. One cannot, as in most lands, see 
any order in the “lay” of the liills. Take a sheet of 
stiff note-paper and crumple it roughly in the hands, 
and that will give an idea of tin's country’s conformation. 
I found a little cave at the toi which is evidently used 
as a resting-place by benighted natives, as the door was 
covered avith dried f<>rn; into this I llnng myself out 
of the siftiand i"-'ti d, wfivle Na Koli sliced up the pine¬ 
apple that Sergeant jiili'u had very kindly given me 
at Nad: Never did T L;r4e fruit half so delicious as 
that pine, just picked in the morning ripe from the 
plant: ii. •vas glorious. However, Na Koli intimated that 
we must push along, or we should not get to Wai-wai, 
our first re,sting-place, till dark, so my rest was but 
brief. 

The natives that we began to meet up here looked 
very surprised at seeing a white man, and the women 
often fv!'ditened. As we approached them they all got 
out of the path and stood on one side till we had passed, 
as a sign of respect. The women here are shamefully 
used, having to cany all the burdens and do most of 
the work. We passed some, looking prematurely old, 
with very large loads, one of whom gave us some sugar¬ 
cane, which is refreshing when you are a little exhausted, 
being food and drink as well. We climbed our last 
hill in the late evening, reaching Wai-wai just before 
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sunset, and found it a good-sized town, surrounded with 
a bamboo fence as fortification. There are a good many 
houses here, and some large ones amongst them; and I, 
being new to this part of Fiji, did not quite know what 
to do, but I was presently led to the largest house of 
all, into which I immediately proceeded to enter. 

The door of this house is very low, and is overhung 
by the thick thatch of the roof, and as there is no win¬ 
dow whatever in the place, one may think that, coming 
in as I did from the outside glare, I could see absolutely 
nothing in the house. I did not know what was going 
to happen next, but I presently heard amidst the per¬ 
fect silence -of the place a little beating sound, and 
knowing that it was some one patting a mat for me to 
go and sit on, I walked towards that, and sat down by 
the side of a man already there. When my tyes had 
become accustomed to the darkness, I found that, instead 
of being in a room almost empty, as I had thought 
from the silence of it, I was surrounded by thirty odd 
savages, all perfectly quiet, and gazing full at me. This 
did not disconcert me much, as it used to, for I am 
becoming quite accustomed to being stared at. As I 
could not enter into explanations of what I wanted 
there, I sat calmly and placidly rmtil they brought me 
a cigarette; Na Koli doing all the talking in voluble 
whispers to a man near the door, and doubtless giving 
them a slight sketch of my history and parentage. 

The house is a very lofty and large one, and is 
beautifully finished, the walls all lined with reed-work, 
fastened together with sinnet, of which advantage is 
taken to decorate them with strange designs, a different 
one being woven on each panel The floor is covered 
with a sort of dried grass, on which mats are spread for 
the‘chief people; and at one end there is a sort of 
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platform, or raised place, a foot higher than the level 
of the floor; this is made hy laying a piece of timber 
across the house, and filling up the space with gi-eat 
masses of springy fern, on which again arc spread many 
mats. This is for the chief to sleep upon. The roof 
is supported by a huge post of a reddish-coloured timber 
in the centre of the house, and by many short stout 
ones round the sides. To po.ssess a centre-post larger 
than that of any one else is one of the ambitions of a 
Colo chief. Tlie thick thatch is supported on very long 
bamboos that have become quite black and brightly 
polished with the smoke that rises constantly from the 
three or four wood lirer that u' c always smouldering in 
these houses, more for the puiqwjse of drying and light¬ 
ing their ''obacco than for warmth, although it becomes 
chilly at night, and the early mornings uie quite cold. 
Being ignorant of tlsise tiic. places, sovui after I came in 
here I pi ed niy large straw hat in what I thought 
was a convenient place, and wiis much surprised—for 
they are .. ually so polite a people—on seeing it snatched 
up at once and put away; but on looking round, they 
pointed and said “It is the fire,” as indeed it was. 

After 1 had been sitting some little tijne a woman 
appeared at the door and handed some dishes of food 
to the men for me, but did not come in hereelf There 
was da’i> and roast pig, all veiy well cooked, and served 
in little wooden bowls. I was glad to get this, for I 
was very hungry, having had nothing since the early 
morning. I find that I ought to have brought several 
things with me, but not having any one to advise me 
I started without anything in the way of provisions, 
and doubt not that I shall get on as just as well with¬ 
out them. They brought me no salt, but fortunately 
remembering the Fijian for it, and asking them, they 
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quickly brought in a great dark lump shaped like a 
Dutch cheese, from which I scraped what I wanted. 
Making this salt is a special branch of trade carried on 
by the women of some of the coast tribes, who evapo¬ 
rate the sea water and collect the residue, and barter it 
for the goods made by other tribes. 

The reason that the woman who brought me my 
food would not herself come into the house and give it 
me, as has generally been the case in other islands, is, 
that in Colo it is tabu for a women to enter the men’s 
house; the men and women live quite separate, the 
men having houses to themselves and the women living 
together in others. Even after marriage the man and 
wife do not inhabit the same dwelling. This custom 
was once general in Eiji, but has in most parts died 
out. Up here in wild Colo, however, things go on as in 
old times. Years ago, when some of the early explorers 
made inquiries on the coast as to the inhabitants of the 
interior, they wCre told that they were giants and wore 
no clothes. I have not as yet seen an)d;hmg to make 
me believe that they are above the average size, although 
they are a fine race of men, but I can understand how 
the second part of the statement arose. Before 1 had 
my supper I took a little stroll in the town, and was 
reaUy surprised at the costumes I saw. Many of the 
men had on the scantiest Ttiaro, and the women were 
habited in even a more astonishing manner. The lilcu 
that their dress solely consists of is made of a sort of 
fringe about four inches deep, which is tied at the side, 
where the ends do not quite meet, just round the hips, 
so that it has a most comical appearance of always 
slipping off. Indeed the first woman that I saw dressed 
in this manner darted so suddenly into a house in front 
of me that I quite thought it was because her liJeu was 
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coming o£f. The liku, worn by the young women is 
always very scant, but as they grow older the depth of 
the fringe is somewhat increased. These Colo women 
are all tattooed, but the markings are hidden by the 
Wm; some of them liave markings, too, on the lips as 
is the case with Maori women, but not so frequently 
as with the latter race. Although their dress is scanty 
they are strictly modest, as it would be considered a 
most shameful thing for a man to aj>pear without a 
maro or a woman without her lihu. To be seen abso¬ 
lutely naked was thought so shameful that in old times, 
as a last indignity, slain enemies were always exposed 
without the mwv befoie they were cooked. 

Fijians are a very inquisitive people, and I had to 
tell tliem to-night, as best 1 could, wht.ro 1 was going; 
but I utterly luile;! to mnl'e them undeistaud, oven by 
the most expressive pantomime, wiiat 1 w'ant here. 
They h ' c again been ij ying to gain information from 
Na Kolr, who does not know any more than they, and 
I know ' ell he has been telling an enormous series of 
lies about it. This habit of lying is so engrained in a 
Fijian that he as often as not tells a falsehood when 
the truth would be just as good. None are olfended if 
accused of it, and so habituated are they to this 
charming little custom that they tell tlieir faJachoods 
with such an appearance of honesty and plain dealing 
that it 13 dilficult to think that they are saying aught 
but the r.ruth. 

Aftt'.r I had been here an hour or so they com¬ 
menced a ynqom. (yangona) brew, accompanied as usual 
by a mefe, a sort of sitting down dance, to the music 
of their own voices and the beating of a piece of wood 
with two sticks. The method of their Tcava making is 
something the same as that of the Samoans, only not 
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nearly so nice. The taJm prevents any woman from 
coming into the house, so instead of having young and 
pretty girls to chew the root, it is cut up and handed 
to the young men present, who set to work upon it 
with great resolution, aided perhaps by the thought 
that they will share in the result, an incentive that is 
unknown to the girls. The water for the yaq^ona was 
brought in large bamboos that must hold a great deal, 
as some of them are six feet long, and the divisions at 
the joints are pierced somehow so that the whole 
bamboo is filled. It is thus that they generally carry 
water, and there are several bamboos now in the comer 
of the house that I suppose are full 

These yaqpna melees are very strange. The men sit 
cross-legged on the floor, and go through a variety of 
movements with the arms, head, hands, and body, all 
moving • together with an exactness and precision that 
are charming. The song is often the narration of 
some fable, or old story, but the words seem only a 
vehicle for the dance, and every poem has a different 
7nelee. The refrain, as in Samoa and Tonga, comes in 
at the end of every line, and a rude sort of rhyme is 
noticeable as well as the excellent rhythm. I tried to 
join in the melee, but coidd not follow their movements 
fast enough, and I was always just a little bit late 
with the hand-clapping that so frequently is introduced. 
Fijians are most wonderfully observant of your face, 
and can always teU with the greatest tact what 
behaviour will be pleasant or not; and these men 
seeing that I should not mind, and that I laughed at 
my own failures, joined in very merrily, and laughed 
heartily at my efforts. Some of them are yery savage 
looking. There are several “ devil men ” present, as I 
can tell by their heads of undipped hair, and I do not 
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feel absolutely comfortable amongst them, for, although 
I am told that one is perfectly safe in a man’s house, 
all the same they are a treacherous lot, and I have 
many things that I know they must envy greatly. 
They are very much interestefl in seeing me wtite oo 
quickly, and are now looking over at what I am doing 
with much amusement. 

Just now I surprised them very much by taking 
from my pocket a piece of paper with .something written 
on it in Fijian, and reading it aloud to them. I did 
not understand it at all, but tlu'y cannot know that, 
and it must seem a very wonderful thing that I can 
read and yet l)c able to say so little. How strange it 
must be to a savage people for black mark.s on paper 
to mcaTt so much. [I ^’ud in reading, sinc('. my return, 
Mariiier’s deligldfif.' do ',r').tion of the Tongans, an 
amusing account of tiiis very thing. He says:— 
“This 1 10 of coiuraunlcating sentiment was an 

inexplioahle puzzle to Finow; he took the letter again 
and exam ■ ned it, but it afforded him no information. 
.He thought a little within himself, but his thought 
reflected no light upon the subject. At length he 
sent for Mr. Mariner, and desired him to write down 
something; the latter asked him what he would 
choo.se tf. have written; he re]died, ‘Put down mo;’ ho 
accordin^;ly wrote ‘Feenow’ (spelling it according to 
the strict Fiigiish orthography). The chief then sent 
for another Englishman who had not been present, and 
commanding Mr. Mariner to turn his back, and look 
another way, he gave the man the paper, and desired 
him to tell what that was; he accordingly pronounced 
aloud the name of the king, upon which Finow snatched 
the paper from his hand, and, with astonishment, looked 
at it, turned it round, and examined it in all directions. 
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At lengtli he exclaimed, ‘This is neither like myself 
nor anybody else; where are my eyes, where is my 
head, and where are my legs ? How can you possibly 
know it to be I ? ’ and then, without stopping for any 
attempt at an explanation, he impatiently ordered Mr. 
Mariner to write something else, and thus employed 
him for three or four hours in putting down the names 
of different persons, places, and things, and making the 
other man read them. This afforded extraordinary 
diversion to Pinow, and to all the men and women 
present, particularly as he now and then whispered a 
little love anecdote which was strictly written down 
and audibly read by the other, not a little to the 
confusion of one or other of the ladies present; but 
it was all taken in good humour, for curiosity and 
astonishment were the prevailing passions. How their 
names' and circumstances could be communicated 
through so mysterious a channel was altogether past 
their comprehension.”] 

The yaqona, of which I have had a large iilo — 
that is to say, a coco-nut-cupful—has made me feel 
very comfortably sleepy, and yet I do not quite like 
to go to sleep, for next me is lying an ugly “ devil 
man,” with a huge head of yellow hair, which is 
causing him a great deal of trouble. These followers 
of the ancient religion do not cut their hair, but wear 
it in a gigantic frizzed-out mop, three or four feet in 
circumference. This man carries a long stick in his 
for the arranging of it, and for the purpose of allaying 
any irritation that the Hving occupants of the bush 
may set up. He is only pretending to be asleep, for 
I saw a bit of eye which was suddenly shut when I 
looked at him just now. I do not like this man for 
this reason: there are only a few of the usual Fijian 
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wooden pillows in this house, one of which was given 
to me, and this fellow intimated a short time ago that 
he wanted it, evidently that his elaborately-arranged 
hair may not be crushed by his head lying flat. Not 
wishing to offend this amiable gentleman i handed 
him the pillow, and he now has it under his neck. I 
do not much regret it, as I find them uncomfortable, but 
it does not speak well for this man that he would take 
it, for the Fijian law of hospitality is, " The best for the 
stranger,” especially when they expect to get something 
out of that stranger. However, I cannot keep awake, 
and the light of the fire is going out, so Good-night. 

The light of the sun as it rose this morning just 
opposite the entrance of the house aroused me early, 
and I arose and found !l;at I had not been clubbed in 
the night, but w.* aii ’ . though I’uther cold. The 

mornings are very misty hero whilst it i.s still early. 
'I'he suii .,0011 drives all damp away, but before it 
lias gained its power the day is quite cold. I drew 
aside the covering that closes the doorway at night¬ 
time—a sort of thick curtain of loose reeds hung on a 
line-—«.nd stepped out to see the mountains, all veiled 
with mist, which the sun was gilding bright before ho 
melted it, and already found the town astir—that is 
to say, Lhe women were out sweeping the ground 
before ‘•'ceir houses with a rough sort of besom of 
twigs. They must feel it chilly, I should think, with 
so little on. Before I started out they gave me some 
breakfast, which consisted of a basket of dodo, large 
enough to feed an elephant, and a little dish of some 
black snake-like creature, which I found very good. 
Na Koli, sitting at a respectful distance, ate up. an 
enormous amount of the dalo, of which I could only 
manage a single piece, not being accustomed to it. 
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My small amount of packing was soon done, and I 
was ready to start by seven o’clock, after having 
made a small present to the man whom, of aU these, 
I considered to be my host. I could not tell whose 
hospitality I had been enjoying, so I trusted to the 
right man getting his due, which I doubt not he 
wiU. 

Vegetation began to be much more luxuriant than 
it was in yesterday’s march, and many of the hills 
were weU wooded. As there was a very heavy dew 
last night, the rank growth through which I had to 
walk quickly wet me to the skin. I was marching 
gaily along, with bold and fearless step, a little in 
front of Na Koli, when I was nearly frightened out of 
my wits by an awful roar at my feet. I sprang back 
alarmed, only to see a huge old pig, with a dozen little 
ones, rush off into deeper cover. I laughed, but it 
did frighten me for a moment. 

Frequently on our way through the bush the dis¬ 
cordant cry of a parrot, flying across the track we 
followed, would call our attention to him, and wo 
should see for a moment a vision of gorgeous 
colouring, a large bird with breast and back of crimson 
and wings of a rich and lustrous green, which would 
disappear amongst the trees. The silence of the Poly¬ 
nesian forest is very striking. There are no animals 
here, and the birds are not numerous nor noisy. It is 
often so stiU that the cracking of a dead twig one 
treads on, and the tmmp of one’s own mufQed footsteps, 
are the only sounds that break the perfect silence. 
There has been much rain lately, and the paths through 
the bush have been very bad aU day and made walking 
dif&cult; on the open hills it was much better. I 
noticed on the bare parts in the sand washed down by 
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the rain a good deal of bright metallic dust, some ore 
of iron perhaps. It has been to-day, just as the last 
part of yesterday’s walk, one constant climb up hills 
only to descend again. Generally, when one higher 
than usual has been straggled up, it is ouly to see a 
river far below that must be crossed, and consequently 
the height gained with such difficulty has to be 
descended. 

I was very much charmed in one place to meet a 
Fijian armed with a bow and arrows: it seemed to me 
that at last I had arrived in a wild land indeed. This 
was a fine-looking follow, but very black, dressed in 
the narrow maro that they wear, his hair in a great 
bushy, light-coloured mop, and one of his cars with a 
hole in it large enough, to put one’s hand through. I 
asked Na Koli if lie out to kill birds; but he tells 
me that he is going to the river to shoot fish, and 
enters ato a long account, probably of the method, 
which T do not at all understand. 

In one place in the bush I found an anomalous 
sort of blackberry, wlrich was just like our English 
one, except that the berry was bright red, and very 
seedy, small, and tasteless. It was strange to meet an 
old friend in so far away a part of the world. Shad¬ 
docks are plentiful, but are beautiful only to the eye, 
they have so intensely bitter a flavour, though the 
juice of the pink coloured pulp is refreshing when one 
can get nothing better. The skin is an inch and more 
thick, there being a coat of white, pith between the 
pulp and the outside rind. They look very handsome 
growing on the dark-leaved tree. In many places the 
treeless hills are covered with patches of bamboo; they 
can always be distinguished from a distance by their 
lighter green. It is a lovely object, growing very tall 
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and in a mass together. The crossing of the multi¬ 
tudinous stems is confused, but every curve of their 
long Canes is graceful. It is a plant that is used for 
very many purposes by the Fijians, and is a regular 
object of exchange to places where it does not grow. 

A few years ago, when every district of Fiji was 
generally at war with its neighbour, the people were 
always too frightened to walk along the vaEeys or 
lower hills, fearing a descent of their enemies on 
them from the heights above; hence their paths, which 
are for all the world like sheep tracks on a mountain 
side, lie along the very highest ridges of the mountains, 
so that no one can have them at a disadvantage. We 
had walked and climbed for a good many hours when 
we passed through the town of Nasaucoko, which is 
inhabited by a very wild-looking people. The men 
here have their hair dressed differently from what I 
have seen before; they let it grow very long, and ihen 
twist and curl it into long thin matted sort of spills, 
that hang about their head just like pieces of old 
hempen rope. The colour being the same aids the resem¬ 
blance. But no two are alike: the dressing of the hair 
varies with the taste of the owner, some of them 
choosing an elaborate and marvellous coiffure, that 
must take a prodigious amount of time, and care also 
after it has been done. Nor is it alone in the dressing 
of their hair that they exeel; they dye it many colours 
with great success. Sometimes one sees several colours 
on one head, and the different parts very definitely 
marked. I saw this morning one man with a large stiff 
curled head of hair, the crown of which was a dark 
claret colour, whilst all the surrounding part was a 
yellowish brown. Some of the men in Nasaucoko had 
large round ornaments hanging from their necks like 
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breastplates, that were made of pearl shell and whale’s- 
tooth ivory. Very many too had the circular boar’s 
tusk that I described before; whilst nearly all wOre a 
bracelet that fits the arm very tightly just above the 
elbow, below the biceps. These bracelets are made of 
trochus shell, which they grind down with very great 
labour, the bracelet being the part of the shell just 
round the mouth. I intended resting a little time in 
the town, as we had been marching steadily since the 
early morning, and intimated as much to Na Koli, and 
I understood him to say in reply, “ a little farther on.” 
Thinking he knew some one a short way out of the 
town I walked on; but the imbecile did not mean any¬ 
thing of the sort, as, when once we had left the place, 
as I niignt have guessed, there was not another house. 

After another hour or two of good stiff walking, 
we descended to a strong clear river, the Siga-toka, 
whic|j , -cs far away from hero in Nadrau. Here we 
had a delightful swim, the water being so exquisitely 
clear anu of so pleasant a temperature, and felt much 
refreshed, for I was by this time beginning to feel a 
little tired. Na Koli told me that there was another 
liver close by which I should have to cross, so I 
walked over as I was, making him carry my clothes, 
which piece of idleness nearly cost me dear. It proved 
to be PC other branch of tlie Siga-toka, the river dividing 
and joining again below. Halfway across the stream 
my wretched boy dropped a very necessary article of 
my costume, and I siiw it madly whirling away whilst 
he stalked calmly on. Na Koli was in front, but I 
yelled to him, and pointed to my garment bobbing over 
the ripples. He rushed to the bank, put down his 
bundles, and ran after my vanishing property, which 
he caught just as it was about to plunge into a rapid 
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in the rocks, from which I expect it would never have 
emerged. I am again surprised at the volume of 
water coining down this river, which is both rapid and 
strong. 

When we were on the other side my boy made a 
change of costume whilst I was dressing—a thing which 
he can do much easier than I can; so I presumed, and 
rightly, that we were approaching Natuatuacoko. 
The path suddenly improved on this side the river, 
and lay between plantations of yam, dado, sugar-cane, 
and bananas, for about a mile, and then I saw the 
town itself. Natuatuacoko is built at the top of a 
steep little hill rising abruptly from the level of the 
liver, and consists wholly of native houses, which are 
closely built together, and surrounded with a fortifica¬ 
tion of a deep dry ditch and a tall bamboo palisade. 
The position is a good and commanding one, as it is 
quite detached from the chain of mountains round it 
on all sides. The entrance, through a double gateway, 
is guarded by a Fijian, who acts as sentry, and there 
are others posted round the inside of the fence. 
Na Koli pointed out to me the largest house in the 
place, a very beautiful native one, as that of Mr. 
Sidney Marriott, the officer in charge, and there I 
presented myself to his rather astonished notice. I 
found him, much to my pleasure and surprise, to be, 
instead of the old and venerable officer I expected, a 
man of my own age, who seemed very pleased to see 
me and gave me the heartiest welcome. Of course I 
came here with the intention of staying the night, but 
no more; now Mr. Marriott says that I must certainly 
stay here some days to see all the wonders of this part 
of Viti Levu. 

We had brought an English mail with us from 
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Levuku, which I knew he mnst be longing to get at, 
so I said I would rest whilst he read his letters, and 
it was quite delightful to see the way he laughed and 
chuckled over their contents. I Jiave had no letter 
for months and months, hut I know that that is just 
the way I do over my own. One little knows how 
precious a letter can be until in some distant and in¬ 
accessible place where they can reach one but at long 
intervals. 

I was very glad to rest on the mats' till dinner¬ 
time, as I was tired .after my long day. At dinner, as 
it is, I now discover for the first time, Sunday, I met 
the only other Englishman in the place, an orderly 
ofiicer, and the chief native olficor, both of whom live 
ill houses some littlv way from tliis. Mr. Marriott 
has a good-looking yoitii;,- chief, about eighteen years 
old, staying with liim as a sort of companion, and also 
for the purpose of teaching him English and giving 
him a little education. He is named Hadurotalo 
(meaning, I believe, “ House post hewn in secret ”), and 
seems to be a pleasant and very gentlemanly native. 
All the Fijian aristocracy are better looking than the 
common people; they are larger built, and have finer 
and more clearly cut features. 

There are eighty-five hillmen in the town, kept 
liere bo sujipress any signs of insurrection among the 
Colo penjile. I do not myself quite see the advisa¬ 
bility of keeping this fortified place, but I suppose 
there is some reason for it. It seems to me that one 
could hardly expect these fellows to be loyal to us in 
case of a general rising. After dinner Mr. Marriott 
got up a melee in his house, and wo have had a huge 
bowl of yaqona. The movements and music of this 
me/w were quite different from those I saw last night 
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at Wai-wai, although the general effect was the same. 
There is an enormous number of mosquitoes up here, 
so I was glad enough to get beneath the curtain hung 
up for me; and here I am, finishing, although crushed 
with fatigue, these interesting remarks, like St. Paul, 
“ with mine own hand.” 

It was very cold this morning when I awoke. The 
mist rises from the river below, and hangs over the 
valley until after seven. I quite enjoyed being in a 
good house with pleasant company again, and lay for 
some little time enjoying the possession of both. The 
noiseless Fijian who acts as Mr. Marriott’s servant had 
placed a cup of tea close to my head, inside my curtain, 
without my hearing him at all, as it is a terrible breach 
of Fijian etiquette for any one to wake you, even 
though you ask to be called; or if the house were afire 
they would try to rouse you with little coughs, or clear¬ 
ing their throats, or sometimes by scratching with a 
finger the mat you sleep on, close by your ear, before 
they will touch you. Eefore breakfast, when Marriott 
had finished his morning drill, he and I ran down the 
hill to the river and had a glorious swim. The sun had 
gained its usual power by then, and I am now quite 
convinced that there is no spot on the earth where a 
bathe is so delightful as here. Just below Natuatua- 
coko the river has formed a deep pool in the sandstone 
rock, through which it slowly flows; twelve feet of 
water I should think, and as clear as crystal—straight 
into which you dive from a level rocky platform. 
There is too a splendid rapid just here that will cairy 
you swiftly along in its current if you want a little 
excitement. The Fijians dive and swim very well, and 
there are generally some of them there. I think that 
the skin of the Fijian is not nearly so soft and smooth 
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as that of the Samoans and Tongans; of course it is 
very much darker, and the reason that it is not so fine 
must be that they do not rub a little oil into it as do 
their fairer neighbours. 

I had intended going straight on into the heart of 
*Colo to-day, but Marriott most kindly urges me to stay 
with him some time, and it is with the greatest pleasure 
that I accept his invitation. He is a very interesting 
companion, speaking fijian and liking his people; he 
is consequently much liked by them. These mountain 
men are a curious race: their faces as a rule are not 
prepossessing, and yet they still further disfigure them 
by blackening them in the most varied and extra¬ 
ordinary manner. It is a strange fashion. Sometimes 
half tlie face is blackeiu'd, and a spot put on the other 
cheek; sometimes it is erftssed in all directions with 
horizontal and perpendicular bars. One man looks most 
absurd ith all his face blackened but his nose, and 

others-but the variety is infinite. From all this 

darkness iheir eyes and beautifully-white teeth shine 
out with great effect. They are great dandies, and 
touch up their moustaches and eyebrows with black in 
tlie openest manner, and they pay the utmost attention 
to the hair, which in some cases is dyed a dusky red and 
in others a rich purple; but the majority have it rope 
coloured or yellow, of an old gold tint. The women 
may paint with red and other colours, but black is 
strictly tabu, to them. 

This system of talu, that extends throughout aU 
Fol3mesia, is still in great force in Viti Levu, where 
priestly influence is yet existent. It is a curious 
system of prohibition put upon different actions and 
things: " This thou mayest not do,” " That thou must 
not toucL” Imposed by the chiefs and priests, it is 
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implicitly obeyed by the lower classes although it is 
very frequently placed upon things that are almost 
necessaries of life. Any infringement of it is heavily 
punished—so heavily, that often for a native to break 
tabu means losing his life. One frequently sees the 
signs of talm upon coco-palms and at taro plantations,* 
so that by judicious management a man can have his 
crops protected in this way. There are various manners 
of removing tabu, aU of which can only be done by a 
chief. 

In the afternoon Marriott and I crossed the river 
some little way higher up, and visited the clean little 
town of Ta-wa-lika, which is built on level ground a 
short distance from the stream. The houses are of the 
usual Colo type, and are built at the sides of a large 
central square, down which are planted coco-palms, 
giving a great air of beauty to the place. It is strange 
to see so savage a people with some of the tastes of a 
refined civilisation. One naturally expects to find that 
they have a love of personal ornament, but it strikes 
one as curious that they should care to plant shrubs 
and flowers about their houses purely for the sake of 
decoration; yet such is the case. On many of the 
earth banks that their houses are often built upon 
there are bright-leaved coleus and crotons growing that 
give a mass of colour, which is very rich and pleasing. 
Ta-wa-lika is a populous place, and we saw a great 
many people about—the children playing just as ours 
do, with the one difference that they wear absolutely 
no clothes. The women have the same absurd thready 
girdle as those I saw in Wai-wai, and the men wear 
either a maro only, or a somewhat similar liku, which 
is, however, much deeper than the women’s, and gener¬ 
ally black. These Ukus of the men are made of a sort 
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of water-weed, and are very becoming and gentlemanly. 
They nearly all have the lobe of the ear immensely 
distended, in which is inserted a block of wood seven 
or eight inches in circumference. They do not merely 
cut a hole in the ear and gradually stretch it to the 
ultimate large size it attains, but they cut two slits in 
the lobe, and expand by degrees this little band of flesh 
by inserting larger and larger pieces of wood, or masi, 
till it is so thin that it looks as though it must break 
through, as it not unfrequently does. 

The town lies at the foot of a great limestone crag, 
which, except just at the summit, is covered with a 
dense wild growth; in this crag there is a series of 
great caves, which the Colo men have always, from 
time immemorial, used as a rock fortress in time of 
war. We took a party of boys from the town to act 
as guides to the caves, and to carry lights when we 
were th re ; they seemed to enjoy the expedition, and 
collected the great bundles of reeds and pieces of dry 
bamboo that were to be used as torches in a very few 
minutes. The ascent to the entrance of the caves is 
very steep, but we scrambled up to it, and found that 
the opening of the first cave had been built up with 
stones to serve as a protection from the enemy in the 
war with the English four years or so ago. We 
climbed over these and found ourselves in a large dry 
airy cave, with the floor still littered with the fern and 
dried grass that the warriors and their companions lay 
on when they had shut themselves up here. 

In very few places in the Pacific where I have been 
has the art of the people ever ascefided from the de¬ 
signing of the geometric and formal patterns that they 
so frequently use to the strictly pictorial. Very true 
it is that these geometric and linear designs are excellent 
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in themselves, and often beautiful, but they can hardly 
be considered as high in the scale of art as representa¬ 
tions of living men or things. Birds very frequently 
appear—^much conventionalised it must be said—^in the 
ornamental work of the Soloman Islands, and rude 
figures in the carvings of other Western Polynesia; 
but in Fiji I have never seen such work until to-day 
in the cave at Ta-wa-lika. There the limestone walls 
have been decorated by the inhabitants, in a rather 
original manner, with representations of canoes and men, 
and other objects, the nature of which we could not 
make out. They have chipped the design with a stone 
in a series of dots on to the side of the cave, and have 
then filled in the little cavities thus made with a 
light - coloured sort of clay, which shows the design 
well on the darker tone of the rock. These rude draw¬ 
ings evidently give the natives pleasure, as one or more 
of the boys pointed them out to us with great pride. 

This cave is not a very extensive one, although it 
penetrates some way into the mountain; it branches 
into two parts, one of which, a narrow and low tunnel, 
leads into the adjoining cave. The large torches of 
reeds and bamboos that the boys held made this low 
part of the cave very hot, and we were glad to leave it 
and walk a little distance in the open air till we came 
to the second cavern, from which was flowing a stream 
of cold clear water, showing the agent that had made 
these great excavations. This cavern, or series of 
caverns, is much larger than the first we were in, and 
extends far into the depths of the mountain, where it 
branches off into many passages. When we had entered 
well into the darkness we heard a strange sound above us, 
caused by the hundreds of huge bats we disturbed; 
and by the fitful and smoky light of our torches we 
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could see their dim shapes fluttering dismayed about 
the roof. The floor is all formed, to a great depth, of 
guano, which may some day be a valuable possession. 
The cave m not level throughout, and we had to ascend 
quite steep acclivities at times. Our guides, lookiiig Hl;e 
demons in the firelight, flitted on with the torches 
easily and actively enough over the slippery surface of 
the Hoot; whilst we, in our shoes, found it difficult to 
keep our feet. We ascended one such place after .some 
trouble—^for it was damp, and therefore more greasy than 
usual—at the top of which the boys pointed out to us 
a hole in the rock, before which lay a largo heap of 
stones; through this opening a strong draught of cold 
air rushed with a weird low sound in an unearthly 
manner. 

Whilst our torches were flickering in the cold gust, the 
oldest guide told Mamoit—the rest Instening .silently 
in an aw '. eme maimer—that the devil used aforetimes 
to come up this passage and work his evil will in the 
district; at that the hate, the jiriest of the old worship, 
enticed liini back again, and blocked him down with 
the very stones there lying now; thus keejiing him 
from visiting Colo. Of course the possession of such 
a devil was a magnificent thing for the hete, as it 
would he for any priest, who used t« threaten lo lot 
him Ions'' upon the country if everytliiug he wanted 
was not provided, and in abundance too. Curious, is 
it not, that any people, however ignorant, couid have 
believed in such a power ? 

Although the people just about Natuatuacoko, 
where some little English influence has been at work 
for a year or two, are nominally Christian, the old 
belief is not yet extinct. In cases of sickness and 
trouble the people will still send to their hete with 
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gifts and propitiations. In the part I s&aJI be travel- 
liflo- through when I leave ISTatuatuacoko, the objection 
to ihc new religion is so strong that they eat any 
missionary foolish enough to go there. However 
evident the truth of Christianity may be, it does not 
seem likely that a populous country can be converted 
straight away. Undoubtedly the inSuence of fear, or 
interest, often nmkes a whole people accept a faith 
that is thrust upon them; but a generation must have 
passed away, and a new one sprung up and been 
educated, before the work can be thorough. I am just 
as .sure, too, that cannibalism is not yet a thing of the 
past up here, as one is lead to believe it is in the 
greater part of Fiji; the taste for it stiU exists, and 
the taste is gratified, I doubt not, when occasion 
serves. Four years ago, and probably three, it was a 
regular and acknowledged thing in the mountains. A 
white man who had strayed into this part of the 
country was, a few years ago, killed and eaten in 
Nadurotalo’s native town, and it is one of Marriott’s 
jokes to assert that Nadurotalo was himself found 
gnawing away at the murdered man’s boots, thinking 
that they were a part of him. 

There is, our chief guide says, a second cavern over 
this, into which the devil-passage leads, which is 
equally extensive; but as there is nothing there more 
than in this one, we did not go into it, as we both 
were wishing to get a little fresh air. Now that I 
am back I am rather sorry I did not go, as one always 
is if one neglects to visit a place, for they say no 
white man has been up in it, and there mzgkt have 
been something interesting. In some parts of the 
cavern, where the water was slowly percolating through 
the roof, stalactites and stalagmites were forming, and 
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in others there were large and perfect flights of stops 
of the slowly-deposited carbonate of lime, over which 
the charged water slowly trickled, as it must have 
done for centuries. A beautiful cave it is, and it 
looked very weird in the light of the shifting torches, 
which illumined one moment what was shadow before, 
and were reflected the next in some of the many little 
pools of clear water, into one of which I suddenly 
plunged, and sat down, as I was poetically admiring 
the roof. It Avould have been a case of total immersion, 
but for one of the little naked lads with us, who was 
flitting along by my side, and heard the splash. After 
a long time, all our tail torches 'laviug burnt away, we 
emerged at tast tbrougb an opening in the hillside, 
half filled with giant rocks and draped with, ercepors, 
through whicJi the dayligi.t poured, dim and green, into 
the cave. We found 'luselves in i dense jungle of 
reeds and tangled plants, through which we had to 
force a pathway down the hill. 

When wo reached Ta-wa-lika again we rested for a 
little time in the house of Na Bvli, as the head of a small 
district is called, and thanked him for the services of 
his people. Here I happened to sneeze, when the old 
gentleman most politely said “ hdal' a thing that is 
always done upon a similar occasion. > The fact is not 
particularly interesting in itself, but it becomes so 
when one thinks how strangely similar a custom is 
almost universaL In the Friendly Islands, when one 
sneezes, they say “ ofa” “ love,” and I was told that the 
reason of it was tliis:—When a man sneezes it shows 
that he is thinking of his wife or sweetheart, and that 
when a woman does so, that she is thinking of her 
husband; so that they only think it kind to say “ofa” 
to one on those occasions. In Samoa I found a differ- 
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ent phrase in vogue at such times, and more interest¬ 
ing on account of its likeness in meaning to one in 
use in Europe. There they said " soefm ” when one 
sneezes, the meaning of which is, as near as possible, 
“ God bless you.” In Fiji bula is the correct thing 
to say, which is, being interpreted, “ Good health,” veiy 
nearly the same in import as the Samoan soefm. 

After recrossing to our side of the river we went 
into the garden that has been made at the foot of the 
hill our town is built on. Here we plucked as many 
bananas as we could eat, and they are so delicious 
when ripe from tlie plant that one can eat a good 
many. One part of the garden is filled with a collec¬ 
tion of magnificent crotons, many of which are indi¬ 
genous to Viti Levu, others have been brought as slips 
from many other parts of Polynesia, and they aU grow 
here into great bushes of most glorious colours. There 
are dozens of varieties, with tints that vary through 
every tone of crimson and gold to green and primrose; 
I never saw such a glowing mass of colour. Then 
too there has been introduced the beautiful poinsettia, 
whose wonderful crowns of crimson seem to blaze in 
their intensity of colour. As I seem to have struck a 
botanical vein, I may as well write of a delightful sort 
of grass that grows in tussocks on the hills here, which 
has a most delicious perfume, when you crush it, 
of lemon-scented verbena—exactly the same. The 
natives make a hot drink of it, Marriott tells me, so I 
gathered some to try to-morrow. 

One of the favourite games of the Colo men is tiqa 
(tinha), which is one of those difficult things that look 
so easy to do. The men playing form into two parties, 
one at each end of a very long path, beaten as level 
as possible; they are armed with a reed about three 
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feet long, weighted at one end with an oval piece of 
hard wood, and the game consists of throwing these 
darts along the ground to a great distance. That side 
wins which sends the greatest number of reeds past a 
certain mark at either end of the path. Not only is it 
a very athletic sport, requiring great strength to excel 
in it, but skill also is very necessary. The players 
rest the dart on the end of the forefinger, and balance 
it so for a moment before they throw it, when it skims 
along the ground at a great speed, and frequently to 
a distance of a hundred and forty yards. Marriott is 
very good at this sport. I tried it, but although I 
nearly dislocated my shoulder with my mighty exer¬ 
tions, my tiga would not dart along as it ought to 
do, but struck the ground some few yards from me 
and fell dead. However, with a little practice I may 
yet improve. 
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FIJI— {continued). 

One morning during my stay at Xatuatuacoko, after 
our usual water party Marriott and I decided to go to 
Waivesaga, where are some wonderful hot springs; so 
we sent for the horses that have been brought up here 
from the coast, which are still regarded with a mingled 
curiosity and awe by the natives, and rode off. They 
are certainly wonderful animals, going up and down 
steps, or climbing a wall of rock, almost like dogs. 
We crossed the river and passed through Ta-wa-Hka, 
the town near which are the caves, where the whole 
population turned out to see men riding horses. We of 
course galloiied, and “ showed off ” a little, and cara- 
colled like two of G. P. E. James’s heroes as much as 
we could at a short notice. 

There is a stiff hill just outside Ta-wa-lika that we 
had to climb, but after that we had a stretch of ground, 
wonderfully level for Colo, for some little time, when 
we reached Wala, a beautifully clean little town, all 
planted with cocos and fan-palms; with the leaves of 
the latter they make the huge fans the warriors use in 
war-time. The old town is surrounded with a ditch 
and a thick fence of orange trees, though which no naked 
body could pass; in the branches of these it was the 
custom to place the bones of killed and eaten enemies, 
and there they were left to whiten in the sun. To 
enter the town you must cross a narrow bridge, and 
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pass through a little opening that could very easily be 
defended by one or two men. From Wala we rode 
over the brown and barren hills for some miles till we 
came to a stream, of which one bank was so steep a 
rock that even Colo horses could not go up it. There 
is a most refreshing little waterfall just where we 
crossed over; and I noticed deep holes in the level 
shelf of rock, ground down by the grinding of a hard 
stone at the bottom when the stream was in spate; 
some of these holes were four or five feet deep, but 
only six or eight inches across the top. Part of the 
water of this stream is diverted from its original course, 
and runs in a little artificially-formed channel right 
round the side of a great hill, whei'o it is used to 
irrigate large beds of da.lo, one levelled terrace below 
the other, aU down the valley, the water flowing over 
each one in turn. This is managed really cleverly, 
and shows a good deal of ingenuity in the manage¬ 
ment of dams and sluices. The dalo root is the main 
staple, or one of the main staples, of Fijian food; hence 
these huge beds of it. 

After a vety hot walk of a mile or two -we came upon 
some of the men from Natuatuacoko, who were busily 
engaged in cutting down some tall coco-palms for build¬ 
ing purposes. They roughly shape the logs to the re- 
ipiired form on the spot, and then, dragging them to 
the river, w’hich flows near by, they float on them down 
the current to the fort. All these men had their faces 
blacked, and so effectual is it in disguising them that I 
could not distinguish one of them, though by this time 
I know the faces of most. I suppose it was originally 
adopted to prevent petsonal grudges after a war between 
neighbouring tribes. They all had large turbans on of 
light and gauzy mad, coloured brown by being smoked: 
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these they wear not as a protection to their heads, 
but to keep their wonderfully dressed hair from being 
disarranged. After we left them I had a long swim in 
the river to get across a deep place, my clothes being 
carried by a boy who followed us, who climbed along 
the wall of rock with Marriott till they came to a 
shallower part of the river. When I had swum this 
reach of the river and landed on a shingly beach, I 
saw a Fijian and a boy tending a fire at which they 
were cooking something; and whilst I was waiting for 
Marriott and my clothes—for they took three or four 
times as long to come by land as I had by water—I 
joined these two at the fire. They nearly tumbled 
into it with surprise at seeing a naked Englishman 
suddenly behind them, without any warning; but they 
offered me some of their food, a little of which I took 
and enjoyed. When the others had joined me and I 
■had jumped into my two garments, we walked a nule 
or two farther up the side of the river amongst the 
dense and beautiful growth that covers both its banks, 
along a shady path raised some height above the 
stream. On one of the trees I found some of the small 
shaddocks that are used in Samoa as a sort of soap, 
and told Marriott of their use. As he had never heard 
of them before, nothing would satisfy him but that we 
should use them there and then, so when we had formd 
a good place we bathed again on purpose to try them. 
They make the hair very soft, siUcy, and pleasant. 

Just where we bathed a stream of hot water flowed 
into the river, which rather astonished me when I first 
swam into the warm cmxent, till I remembered the 
hot springs. We were quite close to the town of 
Waivesaga, and reached it a few moments after we 
were dressed. It is a smaller olaee than the tow”'«i 
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near Natuatuacoko, and not nearly so -well built and 
neat, nor were the people so well dressed and pleasant. 
We asked a man to lead us to the hot springs, which 
were the object of our expedition, and he, with a very 
lightly attired young woman and a boy, took us 
through the town to the stream that ran by it, up 
which we had to walk for some little distance before 
we found the first of them. It was a small spring, but 
the water was very hot: I could just bear my hand in 
it for an instant. The water has very little taste, but 
on the stones over which it flowed a white incrustation 
has been formed of a slightly saline nature, which I 
think may be magnesia. The girl who accompanied 
us called our attention to this fact, for the incrusta¬ 
tion is but slight, by picking up one of these stones, 
licking it, and handing it to us to do the same. We 
thanked her, but—people arc so fastidious—found others. 
It was iunny to see this strangely-dressed woman 
solenmly putting out her tongue to taste the stone and 
I hen passing it to us. The man tells us that in the 
luoyning great clouds of steam hang over the springs, 
which vanish as the day grows older; this is easily 
understood if one remembers how cold, comparatively, 
the mornings are. 

The second spring is about 150 or 200 yards 
away, and is of quite a different character. In¬ 
stead of rising gently on level ground it rushes 
from a rock about ten feet above the .stream into 
which it flows. It is much larger too than the first, 
and has a slight smell and taste of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, I think ; its temperature is much the same, 
as far as I can judge with such a rough thermometer 
as the hand. Vegetation grows rank and luxuriant 
over the spring and quite close to its scalding waters. 
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There is a third spring on the other side of the stream, 
whose waters are quite tasteless and cooler, but as I 
did not see the actual source of it I can hardly speak 
of its true temperature. In Vanna Levu, the other 
great island of Fiji, there are much larger springs than 
these, whose waters rise at boiling point, and in which 
the natives cook their food by sinking it in baskets 
into the boiling water. 

After examining the springs we returned to the 
town, and rested for a little time in the house of the 
chief man, and had some coco-nuts to drink from whilst 
we talked to the chief. This house was of the usual 
shape and construction, but was decorated in a very 
queer manner with innumerable bones stuck all about 
the thatch of the roof inside. There were many eel- 
skulls and such trophies, and I doubt not that there 
were some human ones among them, but it would not 
have done to have examined them to see. When we 
left this house and were walking through the place, 
we saw a row of very beautifully-shaped jars placed 
before one of the houses to dry in the sun. They 
were egg-shaped, and would hold five or six gallons, 
and, considering the method of manufacture, they were 
of singularly good shape; so true indeed is their outline 
that I thought a wheel must have been used in their 
moulding. They were placed in deep rings of plaited 
grass, as, being footless, they could not stand erect 
done. When they are used for boiling dalo, or other 
food, they are placed sideways on the fire. 

I was much interested in these specimens of pottery, 
and waited to see the making of some of them; but we 
could see none going on, and should have had to go 
away unenlightened had not two women come out of 
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prepared for us inside. On entering the dim house 1 
saw that they were the potters, for moist clay and jars 
in all states of manufacture were about; and in the 
ashes of the fire were similar jars, blackened by use, 
from which they took the dalo to give us. The house 
was very hot, for at one end of it there was a rude 
sort of kiln, in which jars, similar to those we had seen 
outside, were baking. 

The potter is always a woman, such work being far 
beneath the attention of the men. Taking a round 
stone in one hand, she forms the bottom of the jar by 
pressing it into a lump of moist clay, which she 
gradually moulds to the shape of the stone with a 
smooth piece of wood, and, adding clay to the edge of 
the growing jar, she continues to mould it in the same 
way with the stone inside, and smoothing with the 
wood upon the outside. The mouths of those cooking 
jars are always large, so that the shoulders can be 
added and worked in the same way before the hand 
and stone are withdrawn from the interior. All the 
jars that were left incomplete had folds of wet masi 
laid over them to keep the edges moist. Whilst the 
jar is still damp the artist decorates her work with 
lines and dots incised on the surface of the clay, and 
this decoration is, I think, the most interesting part of 
tlie work. Too wise to waste much ornament on mere 
cooking utensils, she simply decorates them with a few 
lines or dots only; but upon other pieces, such as water 
jars and the other quaint vessels that they make, she 
lavishes great fancy in varying the design, and skill in 
application of it. No two pieces that I saw were deco¬ 
rated the same. There is a constant variety, although, 
as far as I have seen, the designs for their pottery 
decoration, like those for other work, are always 
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linear and geometric, and never pictorial. When the 
pottery is finished it is thoroughly dried in the sun¬ 
shine, next a rapid fire of grass and dried leaves 
further hardens them, and then a final baking is pro¬ 
ceeded with in the kiln that was at the end of the 
house. Some of the pieces receive a sort of glaze 
when they are stiU hot from the last burning, by 
being rubbed all over with a gum that exudes from 
one of the trees in the bush. 

When we left Waivesaga, and, crossing the river 
again, had walked the mile or two to where our men 
had been felling the palms, we found some of them 
had stopped to give me a piece of the heart. This is 
the very centre of the crown from whence the young 
leaves shoot, and it tastes like the most delicious nut, 
—crisp, short, and sweet; it is a thing that one caimot 
often indulge in, as to get it destroys the palm. 

We were both rather tired when we arrived at the 
stream where we had left our horses, and were, glad 
enough to mount them. Some thoughtful man in 
passing the place had gathered and given them a 
bundle of green fodder, which they were eating when 
we returned. There was a whole crowd of people 
gathered to look at us as we passed through Wala 
on our way home, the women all by their own houses, 
and men standing together. However becoming the 
narrow liku may be to young and beautiful figures, it 
is really a rather terrible sight to see the old women 
dressed only in it, though it is made deeper for them 
than for the younger ones. Crossing the river again 
by Ta-wali-ka we returned home, and finding Naduro- 
talo, went together for a final swim. He has a 
gathered toe, which has been bad for some days, which 
I have undertaken to cure with native medicines; for 
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I had had pointed out to me in Ovalau a plant whose 
leaves are very good for such things. You take the 
drau-ni-kuru and heat the large glossy leaf till a sort 
of oil exudes, when you apply it to tlie place, and 
leave it on for some hours. It cured the gathering 
shortly. 

One day when Marriott and I had come into the 
town from the tiqa ground, Nadurotalo, who had been 
down at the river, ran into the house in the mo.st violent 
state of excitement to say that a Papcdagi, with a great 
black beard, was down at the river, and they could not 
understand what it was that he wanted, as he spoke no 
Fijian. Of course we hurried down, and found that it 
was a foreign gentleman who had been travelling for 
some little time in Colo, in the interests of science, I 
think. He was very glad to see a white face again, 
and hailed us with delight, not unmingled with astonish¬ 
ment, for he did not at all know where he was. Ho 
has spent the day here, and we have found him a very 
interesting talker, for he has travelled into many known 
and unknown countries. He seemed tired, and was 
glad to rest whilst Marriott and I finished our game, 
and had after that our evening swim with Nadurotalo 
in the river. Both Marriott and I generally wear the 
native mlu, with the addition of a shirt, and it is one 
of the pleasant parts of the costuirie that it does not 
take long to dress and undress when we take our fre¬ 
quent baths. 

I wandered off to-day into the banana plantation in 
search of a stock of fruit to regale the visitor, and lost 
myself in the bewildering sameness of the trees, but 
found myself again after some little time in quite a 
different part from where I thought I was. 

Next day Marriott and I stayed about the town, as 
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the visitor remained with us until some time in the 
afternoon, when he started with two boys to carry his 
extensive baggage. As it was rather late in the day, and 
he had a long way to go to Wai-wai, where he intended 
staying the night, Marriott very kindly lent him a horse 
for the first part of his journey, and a boy to bring it 
back again. He is going straight to Levuka, where I 
shall probably see him in a month’s time, when I hope 
to be there again, unless he has left it again for Aus¬ 
tralia. I suppose the terrors of the road have been too 
much for him to brave on horseback, for when we came 
back from the river in an hour’s time we found the 
steed in <he town, and the boy who had brought it back 
brought also a note, hastily scribbled on a cigarette 
paper, to say that as the day was so fine our friend 
thought that he would rather walk on to Wai-wai, which 
I fear he will not have reached until after dark. 

[We little thought when laughing at his horseman¬ 
ship that it was the last we should ever see of him, but 
next day we heard that the two boys who had undertaken 
to carry his baggage were back at Ta-wa-lika; Marriott 
sent for them, and learned that they had deserted him 
half way to his destination. The excuse they gave for 
so doing was that they had been frightened by his 
pointing his gun at them, which we did not for a moment 
believe. We could learn nothing more whilst I was in 
Colo; but when I had returned to Levuka, a month 
after, I made enquiries for him, and heard that he had 
called at Nadi, and then had entered the wild district 
again between it and Baa, meaning to get a boat and 
come on at once to the capital. Although be shoxild 
have arrived in Ovalau weeks before I did, he had never 
come, and nothing more was known of him. I fear his 
bones are whitening somewhere in Colo. It is not a 



pleasant reflection to think that a man who spent some 
time with one, pleasantly and happily enough, was in 
all probability shortly afterwards cooked and eaten; 
nor is it a pleasant thing to think that one ran the 
same chance oneself. Fortunately I knew nothing of 
this whilst I was in the mountains, only having heard 
rumours of the revival of cannibalism, which is said to 
have taken place in Fiji since the terrible outburst of 
measles some little time back, which the natives look 
upon as a punishment sent by their old gods for desert¬ 
ing them and their old customs.] 

We had a yaqpna melee to-night, which was much 
the same as the one I saw at Wai-wai, but it had some 
differences of song and posture. Before they drink a 
toast is proposed, by chanting in Fijian “ May the earth 
be fruitful, dalo plentiful,” or something of that sort ; 
the chorus making the refrain by repeating the List line 
that the principal has sung. When the yaqona is ready 
they fill a Ulo, made of a half coco-nut shell, which 
with age gains a beautiful sort of bluish glaze on the 
inside from the drink, and the cup-bearer—always a 
young man—kneels down, and, bowing his head, lifts 
high the cup, in a most graceful position, for the person 
to take who has been named by the chief man. You 
empty this at a draught, and then throw the cup on to 
the mat in front of you, making it spin round and round, 
while all the men clap their hands and cry “Ak-h-maca,” 
“ It is dry ” or “ empty.” When you have finished your 
draught it is the correct thing to blow away any of the 
moisture that may be on your moustache, and to spit 
out any little fragment of the root that may be in your 
mouth, making rather a noise about it too, or else it 
does not count. I do not quite know why, but it is 
thought polite and right to do so. 
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There is one slight drawback to this place, but one 
that you soon get accustomed to—that is, the great 
number of centipedes. They live in the thick thatch 
of the roof, and very often you hear a queer sort of pat 
on the mats when you are sitting still at night-time in 
the house, and you know that a centipede has fallen. 
The natives catch them very adroitly with their hands, 
making a sudden dart at both head and tail simultane¬ 
ously, and hold him straight out, frequently roasting 
him over a burning ember. Every night you see one 
of the boys sweeping the mats you are to sleep on, and 
most carefully tucking the ends of the mosquito cur¬ 
tains under it, so that none of these vermin may get 
upon your bed. Their bite is rarely, but occasionally, 
fatal, but always very painfuL 

Marriott has been telling me to-night some of the 
charming customs of old Fiji respecting the death and 
burial of the people, wliich are so interesting that I write 
them down. It seems that when those people who, by 
some strange chance escaped being killed by treachery 
or in open warfare, became, either from old age or 
disease, a trouble to their relatives, they were informed 
that it was time they were dead, and the mourning 
relations, with every appearance of grief, set about the 
preparations. If the burial of a chief were in question, 
a great grave was dug, its size varying according to the 
number of intended victims which were to be buried 
with him. It was not to be expected that a great man 
could go unattended to the next world, so his about- 
to-be-bereaved relatives took care to have plenty of 
" grass ” to line his grave, and the last hours of these 
truly noble and unselfish old fellows were often com¬ 
forted by knowing that the " grass ” for their graves 
would be thick. This was not, as may be thought, a 
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vegetable product. The “ grass ” referred to was the 
bodies of men and women slain, and strewn at the 
bottom of the grave for the dying man to rest on. 
Often all the wives of a man were strangled before the 
breath was out of their lord; the chief wives always 
were killed, and generally by the hands of their own 
children. Sometimes, even when there was a chance 
of escape, they would insist upon it, as they know what 
a miserable time they had before them if they lived, 
and a wife that was strangled in this world was to be 
the first wife in the world to come. Whilst these 
trifling details were being carried out, the chief per¬ 
former in the play was being made ready for his part. 
The attendants blackened his face, dressed his hair, put 
his finest ornaments upon him, wrapped his longest and 
best piece of masi about him, and paid no attention 
whatever to anything he might have to say to the con¬ 
trary ; but objections were very rarely raised, as they 
were known to be useless. The strangled wives were 
dressed in their best, were oiled and covere<l with tur¬ 
meric and vermilion, and then carried to the giuve, where 
they were deposited with the slaughtered man. Then 
the chief was wrapped in mats, and, amidst a tumult of 
mourning survivors, was carried with all respect and 
placed upon the grass so awfully mown for him, and 
the earth was heaped on dead and dying alike. Mourn¬ 
ing ceremonies were continued sometimes, in the case of 
the death of a great chief, for months, and whole groves 
of trees were made tahu for the service of the departed 
spirit, and dozens and dozens of fingers cut off, out of 
respect, and stuck aU about the dead man’s house. 

Old people of the common class did not receive the 
alleviations of ceremony, but were either clubbed or 
strangled by their affectionate offspring, or in some 
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cases left to die of exposure. But not only in the case 
of aged people was this terrible thing done. Did a young 
man receive a hurt from which he was slow to recover, 
or did a girl fall sick and not soon become well, he or 
she was informed what was about to happen, and with¬ 
out delay or ceremony was murdered and buried. But 
almost more terrible was it when strong and healthy 
men were buried alive at the building of a great 
house—this was frequently done—that the men by 
clasping the huge posts, even in death, might keep them 
from falling. 

[In reference to this, Jackson, an early traveller in 
Fiji, says that the natives told him, in answer to his 
enquiries, “ that a house or palace of a king was just 
like a king’s canoe: if the canoe was not hauled over 
men as rollers she would not be expected to float long; 
and in like manner the palace could not stand long if 
people were not to sit down and continually hold the 
posts up. But, I said, ‘ How could they hold the posts 
up after they were dead.’ They said if they sacrificed 
their lives, endeavouring to hold the posts in their right 
position, to their superiors, ‘turaga kai na kalow’ 
(chiefs and gods), that the virtue of the sacrifice would 
instigate the gods to uphold the house after they were 
dead, and that they were honoured by being considered 
adequate to such a task.”] 

Nadurotalo, amongst other things that he is learning 
from Marriott, is acquiring a knowledge of geography, 
which he learns with great diligence, and gives you 
the right answer when you question him upon it; but, 
with characteristic Fijian scepticism, if you ask him 
quietly if he believes what he is told in the book, he 
shakes his head and says, “ No, it is not true.” That 
the world should be round and moving about the sun 



instead of being flat and the sun moving about it, are 
two such palpable falsehoods that he doubts all the 
other statements in the book. 

One morning I had been hearing him his lesson 
when a laige party of his people came in from Noikoro, 
laden with all sorts of produce brought as presents 
to him. His mother and brother were amongst the 
number; but of them he for some time took no notice 
whatever—an air of indifierence being correct, I sup¬ 
pose, before me. His mother is still a youngish woman, 
dressed in the usual Colo likv,; she is tattooed about 
the lips, and has one huge earring thrust through her 
ear. The brother is a young boy, of whom he seemed 
very fond, when he thought he had acted carelessness 
long enough; the lad seemed rather shy before the 
Papalagi. Twelve or fourteen people came with them 
to carry the gifts, and then behind them were six 
magnificently dressed savages in full war paint, who 
are going to stay in the fort. They are all fine-looking 
atldetic fellows, young but fully developed, and their 
dress .shows them to great advantage; they all wear 
the black grassy likv, round their hips, and tied round 
their breasts or waists are long sashes of masi, narrow 
in front, but which form huge bows and loops behind 
that trail along the ground. They all have their faces 
blackened in bars and stripes and spots, and their great 
heads of hair are wrapped in turbans of the very fine 
native cloth they make for this purpose. Some of these 
turbans are round, and others taU, like the hats of the 
grenadiers of the early Georges. Above the elbow they 
wear the usual white shell bracelets, and at the throat a 
great round boar’s tusk hangs. Very fine they look and 
very terrible, as they stand before the house in the open 
space of the town, with their war clubs in their hands. 
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When Nadurotalo’s people were leaving, he sent a 
number of messages by one of the men to his native 
town. As he gave each message he gave the bearer of 
it a little stick, so that when he left he had quite a small 
bundle of them. Each one of these represents in his 
mind the particular message given with it, and he will 
deliver both together at the other end. 

We have only just returned to-night from fishing 
in canoes on the river; a whole party of men went 
with us to paddle, and carry the torches. We, however, 
managed to get nothing but many beautiful effects of 
torchliglit on the rocks and on the deep black water 
below them. The natives said we should not catch 
anything, and I doubt not laughed to themselves im¬ 
mensely at the idea of fish being attracted to our spears. 
Wo told them that the Viti fish are fools, and that the 
ike Fapaiagi always come to a torch. I do not suppose 
they believe .us for a moment. 

This morning, Marriott being busy, Nadurotalo took 
me off for a swim. The heat is so great that the river 
is quite the best place to be at in the middle of the 
day. I only learned to-day that sharks come up these 
rivers from the sea, and are frequently the cause of 
accidents to bathers. Marriott says that when I get 
across to the Eewa I must on no account swim there, 
as it is so infested with them. 

Feeling the disgrace of catching nothing last n%ht 
we were on the river again this afternoon alone, armed 
with long native wooden spears, for the purpose of 
retrieving our characters; but again we failed to catch 
anything, the water is in many places so deep, and 
the fish were all at the bottom. We were giving up 
all hope of sport when I made a furious dart with my 
spear, and transfixed one monster of the deep about 
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three inches long, very much to our surprise. These 
spears are about ten feet long, the heads of ■which are 
split up into five slender barbed pieces, which pierce 
and hold the fish. The natives are very skilful in the 
use of these weapons, but they are rather awkward for 
a mere amateur. The bark in which we had been 
paddling about all the afternoon was so very leaky a 
one that we had to get out to save it from sinking, 
and whilst swimming Marriott was very soared by 
thinking that he felt a shark, and let his spear go, 
which instantly floated off into deep water. I, seeing 
that he had rubbed up against a smooth banana stem, 
as I did once before in Haapai, swam off with my 
usual bravery and rescued it. After we were home 
again Marriott asked if I should like a large dance of 
natives to-night, and got one up, which has been one 
of the most delightful things I have yet seen in the 
islands; and although I quite despair of succeeding, I 
suppose I must attempt to give some small idea of 
it alL 

The evening was fine, "with a bright and luminous 
sunset, and now the night is very dark but clear; all 
around the great black mass of the hills is silhouetted 
against the starlit sky. The day has been very hot, 
but now when night has fallen a light breeze is blowing, 
cool and fresh, which stirs the leaves of the trees round 
the fort, whose soft rustling mingles with the subdued 
roar of the river, as it rushes over the rapids, which 
rises from below. All the place is afoot with excite¬ 
ment in the preparations for the coming dance; men 
running here and there collecting necessary articles, and 
singing to make themselves properly excited, some time 
before we came but of the house. At last everything 
is ready, and we walk into the square in the middle of 
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the town. There are mats spread for us on the ground 
near the performers. The place is brightly lighted 
with great flaming poles of dry bamboo, held aloft in 
the air by some of the boys; these torches well illu¬ 
minate the dancers, who are clustered round the four 
chief musicians, who stand in the centre of the rara. 
The voices of these four men are rising and falling 
weirdly as they chant a strange wild song to the night, 
to whose rhythm they beat time with sticks upon 
resonant pieces of wood, raised some height from the 
ground. Each alternate line is sung by the chorus to 
the louder beating of the lalis, and then the quartette 
is heard again,—a wild and martial music this, that 
strangely stirs the blood. 

This incantation goes on for nearly half an hour, 
when at last the motionless performers that are clustered 
thick about the music, fired with the strain of the song, 
begin slowly to march circlewise round the singers to 
show themselves to the silent sitting audience. For some 
short tune this continues, until, at a shrill cry from one 
of their number, they all clap their hands loudly, turn 
their backs to us, and stop. When their backs are to 
us they are, I think, supposed not to be in view—a 
conventional expression, but one that is understood 
readily enough. What strikes me so much all through 
the performance is the absolute precision they keep in 
their music and their movements; there is never a 
note or a motion one second out of time. The circling 
march recommences and goes on for a little time, grow¬ 
ing momentarily faster, when suddenly they leave their 
position and form into one long line for the dance. A 
splendid lot of men they look—forty or fifty I should 
think—and very beautiful in the ease of their move¬ 
ments and the perfection of their limbs that their 
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costume shows to such great advantage. They are all 
dressed in their best; round their waists the black 
fringe of the liku, which, as a step is taken, falls back 
from the thigh. Some wear a sash of masi tied round 
their breasts, trailing in long loops of drapery to the 
ground behind; others have bands of black fringe round 
their legs below the knee. The hair of .oil is displayed 
to the greatest advantage, and every man has his face 
blackened, and wears his gayest ornaments, his curled 
boar’s tusk at his breast, and feathers in his hair. 

Now the men form themselves into two rows, one 
behind the other, and—the music beating faster, faster, 
wilder, wilder—the dance begins. How can I describe 
it ? The front row commences: they dance from side 
to side, they advance a few steps, separating a little 
distance one from the other, waving their powerful 
arms and swaying their lissom bodies all as one man. 
Now they spring in the air and shout all together, and 
then with a wild cry leap backwards, as, simultaneously, 
the back row springs forward through the spaces that 
divide the men of the front rank. For some little 
time this goes on, one rank leaping back as the rear 
one advances, without collision or confusion. When 
one figure is ended they all turn their backs to us, and 
stand still to regain their breath in a little interval. 
Shortly a fresh figure begins: all the men join hands 
and stand in one long line motionless as statues, until 
at a signal they move a few steps to one side and then 
quickly back a few to the other, advancing and retiring 
like a long swift wave of the sea. Very graceful is 
this, silently performed in perfect accord with the softer 
music behind them; now they separate into two equal 
bands facing each other, and go through many charming 
movements full of that beauty born of great strength 
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when joined with perfect freedom of action and the 
grace of unrestraint. 

Think how beautiful this strange ballet looks in 
the wild and fitful flare of the blazing torches, which 
throws into sharp relief of light and shade the great 
muscles of legs and arms, and black broad breasts. I 
cannot describe all the figures they have performed— 
they are too many and too intricate; but of one I must 
speak—it was danced with such wild abandon, such 
enjoyment of the utter freedom, yet order of their 
movements, that to watch it was alone a subtle in¬ 
toxication. The dark night, the fitful gleam of the 
torches, the wilder-growing beating of the drums, the 
slight animal smell of the dancers, and the mad excite¬ 
ment of the band, all stirred me as I never have been 
stirred before. I felt an animal myself, and my blood 
boiled to join them. My muscles twitched to leap and 
enter the revel, and I know that at heart I am as 
great a savage for the moment as any one among 
them. Civilisation is but a glaze upon the natural 
man: how soon I could revert to that from which all 
cultured races sprang I almost fear to think. This is 
the dance:— 

The men form in one long row before us, wildly 
excited now by their former exertions, as their flashing 
eyes, expanded nostrils, and heaving breasts, well show. 
The music grows louder and more inspiring, and the 
beating of the little lalis more and more rapid, and 
as the music moves them so dance they, marking 
every now and then a wild time to the measure by 
thundering down with their bare feet upon the beaten 
ground with a frenzied stamp. Suddenly, for an in¬ 
stant they stand still, and then, raising their braceleted 
arms high in the air, they throw their bodies back- 
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■wards, bending so far that their heads are on a level 
with their hips, and the next moment, with a loud wild 
cry, like bows relaxed, they are unflexed and bowing 
forwards till their long hair sweep.? the ground at their 
feet. Now the one long line divides, and the two 
parties face each other, dancing as though they chal¬ 
lenged one another to further feats of skill; at exactly 
the same moment these two rows of men make the 
backward motion and then the long forward sweep, 
thus forming two lines of opposed movement very 
delightful to look upon. The suddenness of this sur¬ 
prises me every time they do it, and charms me too, 
for not only is it a figure that an acrobat or a posturer 
might envy, but it is also full of a strange wild beauty. 
I cannot tell more of it now, and were I to try to do 
so it would be to very little purpose. I could never 
make the scene visible—^never make the fury felt with 
which they gave way to the spirit of the dance. At 
last, when they must all be weary with their exertions, 
they face us again in one long line, and joining hands 
they madly dance sideways for some yards and then 
surge back again, and wildly shouting three or four 
musical words, in answer to the musicians at the back, 
with two loud claps of the hands and a backward leap 
they sharply turn their back upon us, and the Macau- 
wata men have finished. 

Then comes the Nadroga band. Their dance is 
different from that of the Macau-wata people: it is 
not nearly so beautiful, but far more savage; and being 
a club dance, performed with their weapons, it gives a 
good picture of what was their old method of warfare. 
The musicians are changed, and of course the music, 
each tribe having quite different mekes. Now that the 
Macau-wata men have retired we can see gleaming in 
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the darkness the Kai Nadroga, who slowly march up 
from the other end of the town with stately bearing, 
soldierlike. As they near us two or three pretend to 
be alarmed and try to run away, but the chief of the 
party, who acts as leader all through the dance, en¬ 
courages and banters them until they agree to go with 
the others to battle. This little prelude ended, they 
all march past us in single file, bearing their large 
clubs upright in their hands, with a free and swinging 
step. The chief bears a huge palm leaf fan, two feet 
across, with streamers of masi fastened to its edge. With 
this he constantly rushes about, waving and flourishing 
it to direct and encourage his men; sometimes he beats 
the ground with it, as they used to do in war-time, 
with the meaning that thus they drove their enemies 
before them. 

Their. dance consists of many intricate figures, in 
all of which the swinging clubs take a leading part. 
They split up into little bands of four and fight mimic 
battles, which rage ad fast and furious that I wonder 
any one of them comes out unhurt; but the figures are 
well known, and every alarming blow is quickly evaded, 
and no harm ensues. In one figure they divide into 
two bands, and with clubs raised high they gaze on 
one another as though flinging out a challenge, then 
approach, then retreat, and finally rush at each other 
as though each would crush his man; then, forming 
again in line, they leap forward and swing their heavy 
clubs over our heads, and bring them thundering to 
the ground at the edge of the mats. During this 
dance the fan-bearing chief was giving his orders and 
making speeches, sarcastic or boastful, in a high shrill 
voice, heard above all the din. At the end of the per¬ 
formance all stood perfectly stiU before us, and said 
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one word only, " Nadroga,” to tell us that that is the 
sort of thing the ITai Nadroga can do. Thus the 
meke ended. 

After our swim this morning Marriott informed me 
that we must wear trousers to-day; and upon my ask¬ 
ing why, he said that it was Sunday, and that we must 
make the day sacred by leaving off our mZiis, dress¬ 
ing properly, and going to church, which we did in a 
roomy native house, where an excited Fijian teacher, 
who lives here, addressed a large but inattentive 
audience. We have passed an idle day, as, according 
to the teacher, it would be very wicked to set the 
natives the bad example of “doing” anything on 
Sunday. Still we have walked about the place, and 
bathed several times, and many of the Fijians have 
been bathing too. They can swim beautifully, and play 
several games in the water, so that we have not passed 
an unpleasant day. When the bathers come out of the 
river and stand on the banks to dry in the sun, they 
always remind me of antique bronzes, such fine figures 
have they. Their faces are not hidden with any growth 
of beard, for nearly all of them shave clean, leaving 
only a moustache, and sometimes a tiny bit of whisker 
by the ear. In the rocky bank of the stream they 
scoop out round holes, where they store a sort of clay 
with which they wash their heads. I could not think 
what they were for until I saw tho men sitting there 
using the contents. Some of the chief natives came 
to dine with us, and they behaved themselves 
admirably, as I have always found high-class Poly¬ 
nesians do: they are true gentlemen in courtesy and 
politeness. 

In the evening when we went out we saw tho 
thin edge of tho very young moon, rising in the still 
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warm sky above the hills, and one of the Fijians 
coming out with us, seeing it too, saluted it in a 
curious manner. He looked at it and greeted it with 
a prolonged “ Ah!”—at the same time quickly tapping 
his open mouth with his hand, producing by this 
means a rapid vibrating sound. I asked Marriott to 
enquire why he did this, and he said, “ We always look 
and hunt for the moon in the sky, and when it comes 
we do this to show our pleasure at finding it again. I 
do not know the meaning of it: our fathers always 
did so.” 
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FIJI— {continued). 

One morning, after I had been in Natuatuacoko a long 
time, I determined to start on my journey through 
Colo, over the mountains to the Eewa. Xadurotalo 
obtained yesterday, by a feudal sort of prerogative, 
two •wild-looking villains who are to act as guides and 
personal attendants. I am not going the route that 
has hitherto been taken by the few people who have 
crossed this part of Eiji, but am trying a new and 
original one, and am delighted at the idea of plunging 
into an unknown country. My packing—the work of 
three minutes—was done early, so directly after break¬ 
fast we started. Marriott came with me as far as the 
river, and there I said good-bye, heartily sorry to leave 
him and Xatuatuacoko, for he has been all kindness 
and hospitality, and I have certainly enjoyed the place 
and its surroundings. 

My boys and I crossed the river, and soon began 
climbing a succession of not very lofty, but steep hUls, 
and thus commenced my long wallr across the island. 
Eor some few miles our road lay along a ridge, from 
which we had very fine views. The work was hard, for 
the heat was intense, stiU and stifling, like the air of 
the hottest conservatory. No breeze was blowing in 
the valleys or hollows, and it seemed like going into a 
hot bath when one descended from the freer air of the 
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hills. There was no shade, either, as the hills are bare 
of bush, and from a distance look as though they were 
covered with short turf only, but which is in reality 
a dense jungle of tall reeds, eight or nine feet high, 
through which one has to push a way in the most 
fatiguing manner. I was glad enough at mid-day to 
reach a river, where we all had a glorious bathe. All 
day I have been struck with the rarity of animal life. 
You see lizards and a few insects—that is all. Birds 
are scarce, except in or about the bush: even human 
life is rare, for we have seen but very few people all day. 

For many hours our road lay through the same 
intolerably hilly country, which is wearying to the 
spirit as well as to the body, for no sooner have you, 
at some expense of breath, climbed a hill, than you 
have to go down on the other side only to ascend 
another. In one of the few towns we have passed 
through to-day there were a great many large jars 
drying in the sun, something like those I saw at 
Waivesaga, but spherical instead of egg-shaped; and it 
is stUl a wonder to me how the women manage to 
make them so marvellously true in their form. My 
two boys—^Koiau-ho-Amulevu and Doi-doi Matawa 
are their gentle names—would not let me stay at that 
town to rest: perhaps it does not bear a good character. 
I find it a great inconvenience that I am unable to 
speak the language well, as I could learn so many 
interesting facts and legends from them did I only 
know Fijian. I can make them understand pretty 
well what I want; learn the names of rivers, towns, 
and mountains, but not very much more. 

When I had begun to be very tired after many 
hours’ marching, I found I had the hardest piece of 
my day’s work before me—a great mountain to climb. 
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Of course we had to go right over the highest parts, 
the suspicious Fijian fearing to have any one above 
him; this helps to make a journey in Colo so difficult 
and tiring. On this mountain I found a little lively 
black snake, the first I had seen to-day, of which my 
boys stood in very great awe. I do not think they 
were frightened of his stinging them: it looked more 
like veneration, I thought. I should be interested to 
find that serpent-worship had reached Fiji. Oh that 
I could ask my boys aU about it! The country began 
to get well wooded as we neared the great mountains— 
the rainfall, so I suppose, being much greater there. 

I was resting, towards evening, under a shaddock 
tree, eating some of the fruit that had been carefully 
peeled and prepared by the boy.s, when .an old man 
appeared suddenly from somewhere, and presented me 
with a dcdo, cooked, but cold. This I ate, or part of 
it, for I was very hungry by thi-s time, and then, 
understanding from his signs and language that his 
town was not far off, I followed him about a mile to 
the town of Nabokatini 

It is not etiquette for your servants to precede you, 
so that there is no one to advise a place of your 
coming. When I arrived in the town the alarm of the 
women and children was great; they all hurried off, 
and vanished into their houses like rabbits into their 
warren. 

The town is clean, large, and beautifully kept, with 
coco-palms, which are not common so far inland as 
this, planted down the sides of the central rara. The 
man who had led me to the place seems a person of 
some note. Perhaps I had been seen some way ofi; and 
he had been sent to meet me. He brought me to the 
best house in the town, and here installed me, and I was 
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glad enough to pull off my shoes and fling myself 
down on the mats till food came. I have just had 
my supper, which, it may interest some to know, has 
consisted of a basket of dalo, a red earthenware dish 
of green slime, which I have had to eat with my 
fingers as best I could, and of which I know nothing 
except that it is very nasty. I could not manage to 
eat these vegetables entirely without salt, so I asked 
Doi-doi to get me “ iVtt mass'! m.” and to my he 
seemed to undoistaa he ' . a' the house 

at a "rear p-' * ami i p th.. . 's awav 

a t’. le, v...id my f 1 was pleasam.. -in ‘; hu 
at lasc lieai'd panting mitsicL and a g.^at scraping 
of feet, and in he > wet and out of breath, bat 
triumphantly waving . Muck oj oniona. Now, I loathe 
that abominable buib, uit have had f c eat one of them, 
as I could not wound the poor n..du-.vs feelhig> by 
refusing altogether, especially as they musi be a great 
luxury here. ^ suppose they have managed to get a 
little seei som_ho», ?i( . ’^atuatimoko. Hy wonderful 
pantomime, jeri e"^ bef • n select committee of 
seven natives, wL., sat gazing imently f' xUe, I at last 
made them understa me, ana ihe^ have bn.'ight me 
some of the pungent sea-salt I spok of oeiorej the 
remains of this I have wrappe anc. given Dci-doi 
to take care of for future usi 

A very heavy storm of rain cams on shortly after 
I arrived, so that I have been glaa to keep under 
sheltei all the evening. We have had a yafjona meke, 
which is indeed only just finished, and ail the people, 
instead of going away, are gazing at me with absorbed 
and silent interest as I write in my pocket-book. I 
have obtained some queer clubs and things of that 
sort from the men, and one old fellow insists upon 
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my taking a heavy walking-stick, five feet high and 
beautifully carved at the top, which, he says, I shall 
want when in the rivers and getting up the mountains. 
Tliey can make themselves understood without one 
word of English. 

IVlien I came in this evening there was a tiny little 
baby, only a few months old, sitting upright, cross- 
legged, quite naked, and quiet. Him I took on my 
lap; he was too ''cmig to be Irigbtened, and I find 
that I have by so doing lyc ' my thin itumel shirt 
in hiiglit yellow patches 'th the t -'eric witli which 
he was tubed. ’•’ {■’•c al .’vs oowdered yellow 

rJl ■' ith •■.n the motln ” .j, foi some time 

aftt ‘ th h be puipost I Iiolievc, of pre- 
ventini ' oin iakmg < old. 

tv iM'.tu-'uaouko, Miv.r^k'it insisted upon 

lo’idiui. ni isquito curtain, as those pests are so 

numerous be abouts; thi.s I have rigged up to the 
posts of the house, and find tl'"'! i' gives me a little 
agreeable pri''’-ccy. M’ a, ui ad” fast asteep, are 
lying on the mats nor +ar off, and I feel quite safe 
and eouifortahle. 

Next ui.a'nir.g first nmses of tlio awakening 
town -oi’sp.d 'ic, ’ i'ou^.1 T Jit; emerge from 

my ca''La for onu am I ei .ikl toe wliot was going 
on; first o. the wr came out, and with their 
brooms of twics proceeded to brush and cieuiise the 
rara •!' al' dirt and disorder. Then out came some of 
the i. 1 w jui an enquiring look as to the weather, but 
they, finding it chill, returned to their comfortable 
houses, leaving the inferior sex. to continue its labours; 
then out trooped the children, and shortly the whole 
town is astir. A good many men slept in the house 
with me last night, and when I awoke they still were 

u 
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stretched in slumber, wrapped in their great pieces of 
masi. Without my asking for it, a vegetable breakfast 
%vas brought to me; but although it was hot and nicely 
cooked, I find I can eat but very little of it,—not 
enough to support me in such hard work as I shall 
have to do. After this rather tasteless repast, I started 
out with my boys behind me, looking very patriarchal 
with my long carved climbing-pole. The same old 
man who conducted me to the town yesterday led me 
out of it to-day for a mile or two. Such seems to be 
his office, but whether a little piece of wickerwork, like 
a small eel-trap, which he flourishes about a good deal, 
is the insignia of his rank I know not. 

For some little way we followed the course of the 
river, disturbing wild duck and many beautiful gray 
cranes from the wet and heavy Vegetation on the 
banks. This river runs through a narrow valley with 
somewhat steep cliffs, a little like Dovedale, in Derby¬ 
shire, only not so beautiful. There are many rapids 
in the stream, which decreases very quickly in breadth 
as we ascended it, and so many windings and turnings 
in it that we had to cross it, I should think, a dozen 
times. Not having grown reckless yet as to my shoes, 
I did not like to wade straight through, and it would 
have taken too long for me to stop and partly undress 
at each crossing-place, so Koiau, the bigger of my boys, 
gave me a back over. He is wonderfully sure-footed ; 
how he managed to get me across without stumbling 
I cannot think, as the bottom of the river is covered 
with large boulders, quite slippery and smooth. The 
road at first was so level and pleasant by the river- 
sij^e that I thought I was going to have an easy day. 
Alas, how delusive are our hopes ! After two or three 
miles, when our old guide had left us, first putting us 
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on the right track, we began to ascend the hills, and 
then began my work. The heavy rain of yesterday 
has made the narrow track so slippery that I could 
in places hardly struggle along. Often the hillside is 
clay, and it can be imagined how difficult this is to climb 
when thoroughly wet. The path all day has been the 
merest track, in some places worn deep into the soil, 
and .these are veritable sloughs of despond. I had 
hoped to find the country get easier as I advanced, 
but it grows more difficult every mUe, up and down 
incessantly, but on the whole slowly ■ Ising, I think,— 
a slow struggle up a thousand feet or so, and then 
straight down again the opposite side only to recom¬ 
mence climbing. The country is pleasing, even in this 
bad weather, and woidd be, 1 should think, very lovely 
did the sun but shine. It is singularly sparsely popu¬ 
lated : we have met no native all day long, yet the 
ground seems fertile and suitable for all the native crops. 

I did not rest till mid-day, when the boys produced 
some cold dalo that they had brought from Nabokatini. 
It is quite the correct tli ng to take all the remains of 
the breakfast or meal that you are serv'd with, but I 
could not manage to eat it, so my boys fell to with an 
appetite and devoured it alj. The amount of Mo that 
these men eat is astonishing. Of coiuse they must con¬ 
sume a great deal, as there is but little nutriment in 
it, but it is a little surprising to see the baskets of 
boiled roots that vanish before them bike snow in sun¬ 
shine. Fortunately, I found a wild citron tree, and 
made one of the boys peel me one of its fruits, whose 
acid juice refreshed me much. I reckoned that the 
greatest height we ascended was 3000 feet, judging by 
Mona Vatu, which is roughly computed to be 4500. 
We were by the side of this grand mountain, which is 
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covered with the most beautiful and magnificent bush, 
excepting just at the summit, where a great bare preci¬ 
pice, too sheer for anything to gain a footing and grow 
there, shows its face of white rock through the dark 
green of the trees. The river I had been following so 
long rises here, and I could trace its windings amongst 
the hiUs for many miles far down below me. 

After resting at this summit, gained with «uch 
trouble, enjoying the loveliness of the rich country all 
spread out before me, and feeling rewarded by its 
beauty for my labour, we commenced the worst part 
of this hard day’s work, the long descent. The path 
was very steep, and lay through thick bush of glorious 
trees, one sort of which I noticed had its plum-shaped 
fruit growing out of the thick trunk instead of on the 
branches, as an ordinary tree produces it, and the 
ground was of such indescribable slipperiness that I 
fell at- every few yards, and the snake-like roots of the 
trees, all polished and wet with the rain, were worse 
almost than the mud. Excuses must be made for me 
if I used a little of our trenchant English tongue, for 
nobody understood me, and it is annoying to feel your 
legs shoot out from under you, and yourself slipping 
to you know not where, .until you are brought up 
short against some opportune but sudden tree. The 
consciousness that you are sme to fall again within 
the next few yards, do whatever you may to keep on 
your legs, is not an agreeable one; and although I 
was fully aware of the indescribably ludicrous appear¬ 
ance I must present to my faithful boys, when I went 
sliding down the hill and bumping in the ignominious 
manner that I know I did, yet the knowledge of this 
funniness did not soften the bumps. All the same, I 
was much obliged to them for not laughing at me. It 



would have been highly indecorous for them to have 
even smiled; and whenever I looked at them, although 
I could not help laughing myself notwithstanding the 
bruises I suffered, they were as grave as judges. 

However Doi-doi told me that there was a town at 
the foot of the MU, and there I determined to sleep, 
for I felt thoroughly exhausted. Naloka, where T now 
am, is a very little town in the vaUey between Mona 
Vatu and the mountain I had crossed. Although small 
it is beautifully clean, and I was led, by the first man 
I met at the entrance of the place, to i fine new house, 
that looks as though it had only just been finished. 
A good many of the houses in this district are built 
on large square mounds, the banks of which are 
decorated with big round pebbles and bright coloured 
shrubs ; outside this mound there is generally a broad 
ditch, which is crossed by a tree trunk flattened on its 
upper surface, with notches left in it to help you in 
the ascent to the entrance. At the bottom end of this 
trunk is scooped a hollow place, generally full of water, 
which is meant for evcij one to wash their feet in 
before they enter the house aiAd tread on the clean 
mats or dried fern; but they always serve as a species 
of trap for me, into which I wildly -plunge whenever I 
go in or out after dark. Before I settled in the house 
I went to the brook, where, whilst I tried to get all the 
mud off me with which I was plastered from head to 
foot, my boys washed my mVw, and sunk my shoes in 
the stream to cleanse them a little. I shall certainly 
dispense with all the clothing that I can to-morrow, or 
when I leave Naloka. I created no small amount of 
astonishment amongst the people when I emerged from 
the stream faha. Viti, in Fiji fasMon, cleansed, if not 
clothed, and in my right mind. I have made up a 
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curious garment out of my old, and by this time very 
much tattered, flannel shirt, and the little white merino 
scarf that I had brought with me. From the intense 
astonishment and interest evinced by the majority of 
the people, it is evident that I am the first white man 
they have seen, and I have in consequence a sort of 
“ show ” feeling, as though I were all the time " on 
view.” On my way back to the house I was very 
much interested to find a man working at a piece of 
timber with a tool made of a bit of old iron inserted 
in one of the handles they use for their stone adzes. 
It was fastened in with sinnet in the usual way, and 
was being used in precisely the same manner that they 
have worked for centuries with their old stone imple¬ 
ments. I suppose iron axes and chisels will find their 
way hither eventually, but at present they have not 
ousted the prehistoric tool of stone. 

I was glad enough to throw myself down on the 
mats, and I find that I am ornamented with many raw 
and knobby places from my frequent falls; and bruises 
of every shade of blue, black, and purple decorate my 
every part. I fell asleep before my supper came, which 
arrived, however, about sunset, and was just as last 
night, all of us dipping together in the same mess of 
vegetable pottage. This house is not quite the same 
as most I have been in, for it possesses a little open 
window, the frame of which is formed of solid timbers 
covered with sinnet carefully wrapped round them, and 
stained brown and black in a good design. It has 
begun to pour with rain again; the mountains will be 
terrible to-morrow. As I shall probably have a hard 
day, and being very tired and sleepy now, I will write 
no more. 

To-day when T awoke I found it still steadily 
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pouring with rain. Anything more dismal I cannot 
well conceive: alone in a big and savage island, a wet 
day, no one to speak to, and hardly anything to eat, I 
felt both hungry and low-spirited; but I got up, and after 
washing myself at the stream I returned much livelier 
and better to mend my shoes, which stand in evident 
need of repair. They have had unusually hard wear 
the last two or three days, and had already begun to 
bulge in an unpleasant manner last night when I took 
them off, and my boys have done further damage by 
their injudicious and reckless manner of washing them. 
I fortunately had a piece of string left, with which I 
stitched them up, poking holes through the canvas 
and leather with my knife, and threading the string 
through the holes with this faithful stump of pencil. 
I hope they will last mo out to the Rewa, as I have' 
no desire to emulate my boys and go barefoot. The 
people here seem kindly, and look upon me as a rare 
and curious sight, and 1 have a sort of conviction that 
people have been hurriedly called in from a distance 
to behold the white monstrosity. There is a chamiing 
and comfortable trait in this people’s character, which 
distinguished them even in their old war-time, and 
that is, that any man who receives you into his house 
would sooner be clubbed himself than that any harm 
should befall you wdiilst with him, although your host 
himself might be the very one to kill you, if no longer 
his guest, for the sake of some trifle you possess that 
he covets, or because of some slight you may un¬ 
intentionally give. It continues to be so wet that I 
shall not leave to-day, but wait for fairer weather, as 
the mountains would be almost impassable. 

When at last I left Faloka my dress was much 
more native in character than before. I liavc altogether 
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dispensed with trousers, and wear my only other shirt 
—a cotton one—as a sort of kilt, tied round my waist 
with the sleeves; above this are the remains of my 
flannel shirt, torn almost to pieces, and stained all sorts 
of colours, but principally a rich turmeric yellow. It 
was rather cold when I left, and still raining, so that I 
did not have the beautiful effects of early sunshine 
that I had hoped to see from this enclosed valley. 
Our road—^there is now no path at all—^lay for a long 
time up a boulder-strewn stream, with frequent low 
cliffs of rock and many picturesque waterfalls, which 
was very lovely, but uncommonly bad walking. The 
dense growth of the forest came quite close to the 
edges of the stream in unbroken banks of lovely green; 
in places the bushes on either side were covered with 
huge white perfumed trumpet-shaped flowers, a foot 
long, and very beautiful. I have been astonished all 
day at the wonderful manner my capital boys find the 
way, for they have never been here before. Sometimes 
we lose it for a time, and then they look about them 
for a broken twig or down-trodden stone, or some such 
thing, and find it again without much trouble. They 
really are good fellows, and I am growing much 
attached to them—they look after me so well and faith¬ 
fully, finding everything for me; and, I fear, stealing 
anything that they think will come in useful, or that 
I shall like. 

We came across a miserable little town on this 
stream, which my boys saw from some way off, and, 
telling me of it, at once fell into the rear, that I might, 
as is Fijian etiquette, approach the town the first. I 
perform my toilet—that is to say, step out of the stream, 
unfurl my Idlt, which has been rolled round my waist, 
and pull it down as nearly to my knees as it will come— 
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and boldly enter the town. There were but few people 
about, but the sudden appearance of a tall white Papa- 
lagi from the bush so frightened one old gentleman 
standing on a rock in the middle of the stream, that he 
at once and without warning fell straight into the water. 
There will be a wonderful amount of talk when all the 
men have come in this evening, and I fear some few 
curious mis-statements, for we silently walked through 
the place, and as silently disappeared into the bush on 
the other side. 

The first part of our walk to-day beirg almost on 
the level, I again hoped for its continuance, and again 
have suffered disappointment, for we early left the 
stream and have been climbing ever since, often to a 
great height, even worse than the other day. It is 
u.seless for me to speak of the difficulties of geiting up 
these mountains when there has been much rain: I 
could never make the paiuful-comic nature of it all 
understood. A Fijian gets along pretty well, sticking 
his great strong toes into the ground, where a shod 
European is slipping every ‘ lornent I made Doi-doi 
walk in front, and Koiau, who was rlose behind, saved 
me many a nasty tumble by timely aid in tlie rear. I 
am getting into much better condition, and do not feel 
the excessive fatigue that I did at first, and even my 
temper is getting quite accustomed to the frequent 
shocks of finding myself quite unexpectedly l>mg on 
my back. The clay banks, the crumbly earth, the 
slippery roots of the trees, seem so many artfully con¬ 
trived man-traps. Even my boys cannot always keep 
their feet, and I must own to feeling just a little bit 
pleased when I found that I was not the only one of the 
party that could not keep upright. But although their 
physical equilibrium has once or twice been destroyed. 
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never once has anything broken down their mental 
gravity, although it must sometimes have been agony 
for them to contain their laughter when I was sprawl¬ 
ing helpless on my back, smiling weakly at lihe sky, or 
shooting rapidly over a bank and alighting, generally 
unhurt but somewhat dismayed, at the bottom. It 
must have been doubly difficult for them to wear a 
sober face, for they are merry dogs, and we often all 
three enjoy a good laugh together at any comical mis¬ 
take they or I may make. 

I find that I can get along very much better in my 
present costume, but the gigantic refeds through which 
we very often have to fight our way cut my bare 
legs, and just at the ankles, where the feet in walking 
catch the lower leaves, I already have bad wounds 
from that cause. We are so constantly in the water 
walking up the bed of a stream several feet deep, that 
being frequently the only available road, that I find it 
is useless to try to wear socks, which only sink into 
ray shoes and form bundles of damp unpleasant 
merino, so I have discarded them. My shoes soon 
drain dry when I come out, for they have great gaping 
holes at the sides, in and out of which water, sand, and 
pebbles rush quite easily. The scenery all day has 
been magnificently tropical, and the views .from the 
mountain tops have been grand in the extreme, 
although frequently envious clouds have hidden a 
great deal; but all the same I was very glad to hear, 
at about three o’clock, the rush of a river far far 
below us, and to think that we should soon be on level 
ground once more after so hard a day of climbing. 
The descent to the river, which my boys say is the 
Wai Dina, was almost vertical; but we got down at 
last, and I plunged into the strong deep stream, and. 
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crossing it, was very glad to rest on the other side 
and eat some of the cold provisions that Doi-doi had 
had the sense to bring from Naloka, and admire the 
mountain we had descended. 

The rest of the day we have been walking along 
what I should say is one of the loveliest valleys in 
the world, but it was so cloudy that I never could get 
a very extensive view of it. The vegetation is moat 
wonderfully beautiful, and of quite a different type from 
that on the other side the ranges. These mountains 
intercept the clouds, which distil theins. lves here in 
torrents of rain, fertilising everything, but leaving the 
country on the other side dry for many months in the 
year. The great extent of mountainous country and 
this very great rainfall account for the size of -the 
numerous rivers of Viti Levu, which are rcfilly surpris¬ 
ing when the size of the island is consideied. We 
were in the water most of the time, which is not a 
pleasant way of progressing, as the stream is so strong 
that you cannot lift your feet well for fear of being 
swept off your legs, and the large round stones at the 
bottom are very uncomfortable. I blessed in my heart 
the old man at Nabokatini who had told me 1 should 
require a strong pole for the rivers: the one he gave 
to me has been invaluable. 1 found the water very 
cold, too, after a time, as did my boys, who shivered 
horribly, and seem rather done up; but I cheered them 
with promises of a big fire and plenty of food at the 
town we should sleep at to-night. 

After some miles along the beautiful winding river, 
climbing huge boulders most of the time, and at others 
hanging on to the steep rock walls round which in 
some places the river rushes, we passed through 
several towns which my boys recommended me not to 
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stop at, they being saca, or bad, but to push on to 
NaTcoro na Buli, the town of the chief of the district, 
which is called, as far as I can judge from their 
speaking, Narokorokoiawa. I was glad to get on as far 
as possible, as, since I left the mountains, I have felt no 
fatigue, and only offered to stop because I thought the 
boys looked fagged. We passed, before we reached 
the town, some large and well-constructed weirs in 
the river for fishing purposes, which had beautifully 
made traps at the outlets that gave me hopes—to 
think that I could stop to consider such things in the 
midst of such lovely scenery—tha* we should have 
fish for supper, for I am not only tired of vegetables, 
but have a sort of half-starved feeling, because, unlike 
the natives, I cannot eat enough of them to support 
my strength. It was quite dusk when we reached the 
town, and my boys, knowing that they were shortly to 
see Na Buli, most carefully washed and tidied them¬ 
selves : they are deferential to a chief, almost to 
obsequiousness. 

The town is large—one of the largest I have seen 
—and is built some height above the river: it is clean, 
and of a really handsome appearance. The house of 
Na Bvli is a very fine one, raised a good height above 
the village level, upon a bank faced with ornamental 
pebbles. The one doorway is reached by a log, levelled 
on the upper surface; but I found this one much more 
difiicult to ascend than usual, as the inclination was 
so great and the surface so slippery with the rain. I 
approached the house in noble style, but had to ascend 
to it in a very ignominous manner—on all fours in 
fact, like a cat on the tiles. The house was quite 
dark when I entered, and it was some time before I 
could see that it was full of men receiving their even- 
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ing meal. The system is this, I believe: The whole 
of the food is brought, after cooking, to the chief, who 
distributes portions to the heads of families, who again 
divide it amongst the several memliers of their house¬ 
hold; This was going on for a short time after I 
arrived, and they served us with a portion too of 
boiled daXo, .which I was glad to get, though I was 
greedy enough to hope for something more satisfying. 
After I had -been there some little time and had 
smoked a siduha or two with Na Buli himself, in was 
brought a repast of a fowl nud more d do, which we 
have enjoyed very much, and of which i)oi-doi is now 
secreting the legs, and I am pretending not to see 
him. 

For some time I have been holding a sort of levie — 
indeed it is not over yet, for two young men are just 
bringing in a very old one to look at me, who could 
not manage to get here by himself; he is more 
covered with hair than any human being I ever saw, 
chest and back as well. Perhaps his affectionate 
grandchildren have pre.servef! him as a curiosity. This 
old gentleman has approached quite close, too close,— 
but are we not all men and brothers,—and is now at 
this present writing stroking my leg, which tickles me 
horribly, and thinking doubtless that it is very white 
and funny. Fiji is very different from Tonga and 
Samoa, and in my opinion not half so pleasant, for 
only the men of the place and none of the women 
come to see you. 

I have just obtained a wonderful selection of things 
here—clubs, lihm, wigs, bracelets, and beautiful neck¬ 
laces of curved pieces of whale’s-tooth ivory, and many 
things which I only hope I shall get home safely. 
Amongst them is a curious long four-pronged fork. 
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which I found on a sort of shelf above where I am 
writing. I think it must be, from the descriptions I 
have heard, a human flesh fork. Eather a shuddery 
sort of thing to find just as I am going to sleep, for it 
is stained with vse, I put - on one of the ivory neck¬ 
laces and was very much laughed at, for it appears I 
had committed the absurdity of putting it on with the 
points curving inwards, and not outwards, as I should 
have done,—seemingly not a very great mistake, but 
apparently about as ridiculous in their eyes as putting 
on a coat turned inside out would be in ours. Na 
Buli has pointed out a place to my boys, on the raised 
part of tlie floor, where they are to put my things, and 
there I am going to sleep, very soundly I hope, in the 
next few minutes. 

Seeing a watery gleam of sunshine fiiUing through 
the little window of the house gave me great hopes, 
when I awoke this morning, that we were to have a 
fine day. But that hope became feebler when I left 
Narokorokoiawa, and no patch of blue was to be seen 
in the whole sky ; it has, after all, rained more or less 
the whole day through. We left early this morning, 
four or five young men of the place coming to see me 
to the end of the town, and to point out the way. 
When I left the house I slept in those people that 
were inside said to me “ Salaho” meaning “ You go;” 
to which I made the proper reply, “ I go, you stay.” 
One or two of them then took my hand and smelt it, 
making rather a noise about it, which is here a very 
courteous and respectful method of salutation and 
farewell, but a little surprising just at first. 

Our road for some little way, as generally at start¬ 
ing, lay through the reeds at the side of the river, 
which were well trodden down by the frequent passing 
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of the townspeople, and then up a very stiff wall-like 
bank, with holes in it aU the way up for you to put 
your feet in. My boys, who are carrying the things 1 
got in the town, cannot understand what I want with 
such articles, and have asked mo to let them throw all 
away as being rubbish and of no use to a Pajoalagi; 
but I have sternly commanded them to bring every 
one, and they have done so, although 1 think they 
believe me very mad to want them. When we were 
some miles out of Narokorokoiawa the path seemed to 
lead us to the river’s brink, .md we completely lost 
the way. We crossed, but could not find a trace of it 
on the other side, and recrossed, but were none the 
wiser; and I was just about to send one of the boys 
back to bring some one to show us the road when we 
were put right by an obliging old fellow, who ran after 
us to lead us to the proper ford, and walked with us 
about a mile to show us the path. These islanders 
certainly compare very favourably with the white 
savages of England. 

We did not linger long by the river-side, but turned 
to the mountains again, and nave bed another day of 
almost constant climbing. These mountains are cer¬ 
tainly very fine, especially one we passed—Nacau by 
name—which is of great size, and singular beauty of 
outline and formation; they are all covered with most 
magnificent vegetation. The tree-ferns on these high 
mountains are as fine as any I ever saw in New Zea¬ 
land; and the trees—great forest giants—are all joined 
and bound together in a glorious embrace of luxuriant 
creepers. Bushes and ferns of all sizes grow between, 
so that there is no single unoccupied square inch of 
space. All this hard work and climbing has put me 
in grand condition, and I can do my day’s march 
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without fatigue; but it is beginning to tell on my 
boys, who are not accustomed to continuous exertion, 
and who have the disadvantage of carrying my two 
parcels between them. I noticed to-day, when climbing 
the stiff mountains we have had to ascend, that I was 
always first at the top, and they have seemed very done 
up when they have joined me. I hope that they will 
hold out to the end, as I should be very sorry to part 
with either of them. The only thing that has troubled 
me has been the painful wounds on my ankles, which 
have been a nuisance to-day, as they have bled so 
much; I cannot keep bandages of any sort on them. 

Towards the top of one forest-covered mountain we 
suddenly met five women laden with bundles, who 
were on their way to Nadrau; they were young, but 
looked abject and prematurely old, and seemed horribly 
alarmed at meeting us. Shortly after, when we had 
gained the summit and were resting on a great fallen 
tree, out of the bush came the men of the party, 
faces blacked, maros reduced to a minimum, but with 
huge turbans on to keep their hair dry. The first man 
did not see me at once, and came up flourishing a club 
in an alarming manner to frighten my boys; but when 
I greeted them and he saw me, his manner altered and 
he became most reverential. They all stood still and 
on one side as I passed, and doffed their gauzy turbans 
as a sign of respect. My boys talked to them for a few 
moments, but I walked on with a lordly air. Some 
way farther on we met with more of the party, and they 
gave us instantly two short bamboos full of cooked food, 
which still was quite hot, as they plug up the open end 
of the bamboos with masi, and the steam generated 
keeps the food hot for many hours. This presentation 
seems a graceful thing to have done, but I am not 
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quite sure that it was so much a spontaneous act of 
kindness as one prompted hy fear; for the Fijian, 
beneath all his boasting and bombast, is an arrant 
coward at heart. 

In the early afternoon we were in a charming little 
valley, walking, as usual, up the middle of the stream, 
when I noticed a pleasant bank where I thought we 
would take our mid-day meal; but no sooner had we 
comfortably settled ourselves than great raindrops began 
to fall, and we were threatened with a very heavy 
storm. Doi-doi suggested that we shouli! make for a 
little town not far off, and I thought we might shelter 
there; so they only waited for my “ to,” and off we all 
ran to it, and entered at full speed, to the inexpressible 
surprise of all the worthy inhabitants of Tabua. I 
chose what I thought was the best house, and, siooping, 
went in. The astonishment of a large household of 
Fijians when a white man—the first ever seen by 
nearly all of them — suddenly comes through their 
doorway and enters the house, may be imagined. They 
did not let their astonishment make them forget their 
hospitality, for they pulled down a clean mat for me 
to sit on, and gave us food from the great jars in the 
ashes of the fireplace. Of course the whole place wants 
to see me, and very speedily the house is full; but the 
man who is apparently the head of the establishment 
would not have it, and, seizing a stick, drove nearly all 
of them out again into the rain, striking right and left 
with twenty-schoolmaster power, whilst I sat uncon¬ 
cernedly looking on; it would not do to laugh, as they 
judge you entirely by your behaviour. 

As I like the place I have stayed here, and have 
enjoyed my visit; it has given me a picture of Fijian 
family life that I had, not seen before. There are 

X 
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women present, who are cooking, and weaving mats, 
and employing themselves in general household pur¬ 
suits. The weather being so bad accounts for so 
many men being at home. They very wisely do not 
care to work out of doors in heavy rain; they are 
occupying themselves in shaping and carving some 
heavy wooden clubs, several of which are about in 
different stages of advancement A Fijian does not 
set himself down before a piece of wpod and begin to 
work there and then, and continue at it till it is finished, 
but it generally lies about for a long time before it is 
perfected, as he only takes such things up at odd 
moments and employs his spare time upon them. 

My suite was augmented when I left Tabua next 
day, by three men, who were also going to the Wai- 
na-mala; two of them bearing bales of masi to the 
chief there, and the third—who was distinguished by 
his carrying a short black wood club—as a sort of 
officer or overseer. The masi, being a perishable sort 
of goods if it gets wet, was carefully wrapped up in 
large gieen banana leaves, from which the rain ran off 
completely. The Fijian masi is different in character 
from the Samoan tappa, the finer sorts being, I think, 
softer, and the decoration much more beautiful. The 
Fijian artist seemingly possesses a finer fancy than his 
eastern brothers. I never saw in Tonga or Samoa any 
of the filmy, gauzy masi that they make here, which 
is a most delicate fabric, tinted through all shades of 
brown, according to the longer or shorter time that it 
is exposed to the wood-smoke that colours it. The 
three men who accompanied us have been of great 
service; they have helped me up and down some steep 
and slippery places which I certainly could not have 
managed with safety alone, and,my boys are too done 
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up to be of much assistance, besides they are generally 
some way behind. The scenery has increased in 
grandeur and the vegetation in luxuriance and beauty; 
the light clouds of mist above which we often mounted 
did but seem to add to the charm. In one place when 
at.the summit of a mountain T looked across a valley 
quite hidden by white and billowy clouds, into which 
there poured and disappeared a silvery cascade of 
water, overarched with great graceful tree-ferns, from 
an opposite peak that seemed to float on the vaporous 
sea. All this loveliness I feci deeply, Ic my dusky 
companions do not seem to share ray pleasure: they 
appear to be absolutely careless of it all. 

When at last we struck tbe Wai-na-mala it was 
nearly sunset, but fortunately biivudini was npt very 
far off. The sun, which all day long has been chary of 
his beams, shone out royally as he set, and flooded the 
whole valley with gold, till stream and rocky cliffs and 
trees were bathed alike in one great radiance. At a 
bend in the river, on a little sandy point, wo found a 
picturesque group of men w - vking at a canoe, which 
is, as usual with river canoes, formed of ore solid 
trunk. A bright fire was beside them, where they 
burned the chips, and it seemed the day’s work was 
done. One man of the party stood a little way off 
holding aloft his mad sulu to dry in the wind—a 
statuesque nude figure that showed dark against the 
luminous water. The whole scene is stamped on my 
mind, and is one that I feel I shall never forget. 

Nivudini is a laige town, built on a hiU above the 
river, and is a place famed in cannibal annals. The 
houses here are different from the Navosa ones: they 
have not the characteristic dome-shaped roofs, but are 
either square or oblong, with a level roof ridge. Some 
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of them are entirely covered with a thatch of brown 
leaves, roof and sides and all, and as they have no 
eaves they look more like gigantic hayricks than any¬ 
thing else. They are very large, and the one I am in, 
the house of the Buli, is a fine one, with entrances on 
three sides, all of which have the usual bridge leading 
to them from the opposite bank—necessary in this case, 
as it is surrounded by a moat full of water. The 
mound on which the house is built is not raised very 
much above the level, and on the banks grow the most 
beautiful crotons, coleus, and other plants whose names 
I do not know, but whose foliage is very lovely. Every¬ 
body’s voice is hushed here in the presence of Na Bidi, 
and the house is very quiet; he seemed to take but 
little ngtice of me when I came in, and I do not like 
the look of him. 

After my boys and I had had our food brought us, 
we and all the wild-looking men in the house sat 
roimd a fire on the floor, and smoked and talked for 
some time. I have not felt comfortable all evening: 
perhaps it is because I am tired, and consequently a 
little nervous. Na Buli is not hospitable, but surly 
and evil-looking. No yaqowt has been brewed; and 
when I made my boys ask him for a canoe to take me 
down the river to-morrow, he rudely refused, and said 
there were none, which is an atrocious falsehood. I 
am annoyed at this, as my feet are sore, though little 
blistered, and the wounds at my ankles are painful The 
men have been eyeing me—as usually in an evening, 
whilst my clothes are drying, my attire is light and 
curious—in a very hungry manner, and they have felt 
me all over too, softly pinching me on back and breast, 
till just now I have objected. Perhaps they mean 
nothing, but I cannot help having an eerie and fearful 
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feeKng when I think how many human feasts this 
house has seen, and how very short a time it is ago 
since such things were of frequent occurrence. None 
of the people would believe at first that I have come 
across the mountains from Natuatuacoko; they say it 
is impossible. I suppose they think me as big a liar as 
they are, but at last my boys have convinced them, 
and their admimtion is great. Now I am too tired to 
write more; my boys are asleep at the far end of the 
house, and I can hardly keep my eyes open. A 
wickerwork screen has been fitted into c ch doorway 
to keep out wind and rain, and a huge curtain of 
painted most has been let down at this end of the 
house to exclude all draught. Although I know I am 
in danger I somehow am not alVaid. A sort of apathy 
is on me which prevents any acute thought or feeling: 
it is induced, I think, by fatigue and want of nourish¬ 
ment, but I cannot tell. T am no safer awake than I 
am when asleep—no more protected now than then; so 
I shall go behind the curtain and have no doubt I 
shall sleep well, for my braii is heavy and my limbs 
are tired. 

There are several Icdis about Nivudini, of which I 
think I have written before; they are a sort of drum, 
about four feet long, boat shaped, and formed from one 
thick log of wood. They are very resonant wlien 
beaten by an active and lusty youth, and it was an 
early application of the beater to one of these cheerful 
instruments that aroused me with a leap this morning 
from my slumber, fearing I know not what. I got up 
early and started for a walk through the town, which 
seems to be divided by a palisade into two parts, as 
far as I can make out to separate the chief’s division 
from that of the common people. The insides of these 
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leaf-thatched houses are all beautifully finished off with 
sinnet, and are made comfortable with fem and masi 
hangings. Before I returned to the house I walked 
down to the river, which astonished me by its size and 
the great volume of its waters; its nearest shore was 
crowded with canoes, any one of which the Buli might 
have let me have, but it seems he wants to keep me 
here, which he shall not do. 

When I was going back into the town I met 
Koiau and Doi-doi, and found that they had missed 
me from the house, and fearing all sorts of things had 
been looking for me everywhere; they were eagerly 
talking when I met them, and ran up to me looking 
most delighted to find mo safe. There was no one 
about in the outskirts of the town where we were, and 
they began to talk most volubly, and performed an 
amazing amount of pantomine. I could not under¬ 
stand all- the former, but I quite saw by the latter that 
they told me of some danger, and urged me to leave 
the town at once. Then seeing a party of lads ap¬ 
proaching they assumed a languid walk, and looked 
the picture of carelessness and indifference. Tliose 
boys were carrying by its tail a beautiful lizard, about 
fifteen inches long; it was green, with -vivid patches of 
turquoise blue about it. I am undecided whether it 
was a chamelion or an ordinary lizard, but it does not 
much matter. I know it opened its mouth at me in a 
highly threatening manner when I attempted to touch 
it,-as I did in ray efforts to look unconcerned. As 
these boys had come up we boldly returned to the 
town, and entering the house made a vain pretence 
of eating some breakfast, for which I, for one, had 
but little appetite, the adventure was too exciting and 
fearsome. 
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My boys sat there with their dalo some little way 
from me, as calm as sphinxes, anti I endeavoured with 
a beating heart to emulate them, till Na Buli and the 
two men with him were called out of the house, when 
my lads sprang up, snatched the bundles from the 
floor, gave me my stick, and signalled a start. Wo 
slipped silently from the house, and, crossing the bridge 
opposite to that by which Na Buli and the men had 
gone out, crossed the rara, and reached the river un¬ 
observed. Here we had to cross a little but deep 
backwater of the stream, and asked a an standing 
on the bank to paddle us over: he refused—I suppose 
he had had his orders; so, shoving past him, we jumped 
into the canoe, and with a few strokes of tlie paddles 
we were on the other side. The mau ran quickly up 
the hill towards the town as Ave jj! ungod into the 
wilderness of tall leedn that clothed the oi)])osite bank, 
and a few moments after we heard the sound of a 
lali beaten vigorously, and my boys clianged their 
rapid walk to a run;—need I say it, so did I. We 
struggled and hurried soni liiMe distance down the 
uneasy bank, fighting with the ^.ruel reeds till we 
thought we would put the broad river between us and 
Nivudini, and I was about to take off my shirts and 
swim, when a very long canoe—forty feet in length I 
should think—swept opportunely round a bend of the 
river into view. 

This canoe was being paddled by several men; and 
the owner and a Avoman, a fine-looking couple, *w}io 
were sitting in it, offered to take us over, and coming 
to the side they both stepped into the water with the 
greatest kindness and unconcern, to make room for us. 
The canoe was a comfortable one, with a platform 
built out over the outrigger, which formed a sort of 
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little deck on which was most of the cargo, and a 
broken earthenware pot in which was a little fire, 
where they could conveniently light their mlukas. 

After we were landed on the opposite shore, and I 
had waved my thanks to the obliging owners of the 
canoe, we had to ascend a very steep and cliff-like 
hill round which the river flowed, the track up which 
was so slippery that I could hardly climi- ’t; 
native who had joined at its foot plucked and v 
leaves on the ground befor<> me, upon which I ^ 'P.ped, 
and thus prevented myself from slippin,.;. ' ing 
more secure with the river between me and th<’ *own 
we had so hastily left, we relaxed our pav>,, jicyond 
this hill there was a moderately good path. The 
country has entirely changed its aspect and '■'cc ' 
almost level, or only pleasantly undulating : 'li 

flow many broad streams and rivers in a very -...usn 
manner.- The day has been a glorious one, and I have 
enjoyed the richness and 'auty of *’>6 country all 
the more because of tht 'Acuities and dangers of 
tlie mountain? 7. which lie mysterious 

and blue behind me ir 

From a long way olf we coul.; ’,e N?l<orovatu, 
and my boys told me that there ± shoma fiud a Fapn- 
Infji. I was glad enough to tliink that I was to meet a 
man of my own colour and nationality after so long a 
time with savages. The gentleman who lives there is 
a sort of magistrate of the district, and lives farther up 
the country on this side of Viti Levu than any one else 
cares to do. We would not stay in any of the towns 
and villages that we passed through, but marched 
straight ahead to Nakorovatu, outside which we all 
three performed, at the side of a little stream, a most 
careful toilette, and making ourselves as presentable as 
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possible we entered the town. I walked to a very 
large native house that I knew must be Mr. Garew’s. 
As usual, it consists of one immense room, seventy or 
eighty feet long, though not like Colo houses, as it is 
ir ucU longer than it is broad, and without their fine 
high roof. There 1 seated myself on a chair, which 
SL.'Ui, urenge after being so long accustomed to the 
floor, and there I cef.aved the pleasant intelligence 
that M” Care ■ had left a days before and gone 

to Bi* am’ th tl irt w'-:’ white man or Engji.sh- 

apeaking "erfav.n in the pLice. I ■"•a., utterly dis- 
appoiii.,-u, for 1 had looked forward so much to seeing 
him b 

H , de myself at home, for a'little time 
and caiL o/j • ^vlr. Carew’i, .>oy, a New Hebridean, 
wi . a t<^n )!'■ sejuiut, that I should like some tea and 
soniL'hi’ig to eat; the first of which he forthwith made, 
but the second he could not prodiua', for the good 
reason ' he* he had nothing. I enjoyed the tea amaz¬ 
ingly, for 1 havb missed Ih it more than anything else 
upon tlii.s journey. 1: cv. • (which is highly improh- 
able) I do such another one, T win take tot ."ud a tin 
can witli in so that I can make it. I hope that Mr. 
Carew, if ovir im 1 ears ef my occiijiation of his house, 
will forgive me. for I was very tired and thirsty when 
I got there to-ffay. 

My hoys Uiade ''.nqniries as to where we should 
lind the next white man, and receiving the information 
we trudged off again through great banana plantations 
for a good way down the river, where we found, just 
at the junction of the Wai-na-mala with the still greater 
Wai-ni-Buka, a little house where an adventurous 
white opened a store some years ago. He was the 
first Englishman who penetrated so far as this up the 
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river. Here I was most hospitably received and enter¬ 
tained in the friendliest manner, and here I now am 
enjoying the company of my kind. How surprised my 
host and the one young Englishman that lives with 
him looked when I appeared at the door of the house, 
dirty, ragged, and tired, and said that I had come over 
the mountains; and how I talked, to be sure. The 
relief of being able to speak again after so long an 
enforced silence was so great that I seemed to be 
pouring out all at once the stored-up conversation of 
weeks. The flood of talk surprised mo: I do not know 
what the others thought of it. 

After I had had some European food, than which 
I thought I had never eaten a more delicious banquet, 
wo strolled to the beautiful river and had a bathe. I 
dare say they thought I wanted it, for although my 
boys have often washed my shirts, they are so stained 
and discoloured, besides being tom to tatters, as to 
look fit for nothing but to be thrown away. My host 
would not let me swim, as the river is so infested 
with sharks. Eeturning to the little store, I watched 
the natives coming in to buy and exchange things; 
here I paid off my boys, having arrived at my destina¬ 
tion, and they immediately proceeded, aided by a 
committee of about twelve friends they have made, 
to expend the money I gave thein. They have 
purchased a most extraordinary selection of things to 
take back to the mountains, principally huge knives 
and bright-coloured cloths for mlus, and each has 
chosen a broad leather belt, with a double-headed 
serpent as a fastening. I was quite sorry to part 
with these boys, for they have been faithful, honest, 
and kind, although only Fijians. They did not want to 
leave me, and begged me to take them to Levuka, and 
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thence to England, thinking, apparently, that those 
places are contiguous. I could not do that, so they 
left mo here, and started some hours back upon their 
return journey; and that is the last I shall ever see of 
Doi-doi Matawa and Koiau-ho-Amulevu. 

We have been playing cards, and now my host has 
had a comfortable bed made up for mo on a home¬ 
made sofa, and I feel quite ready for it. All the 
furniture—^there certainly is not veiy much—is home¬ 
made, and shows great skill in its construction, and 
strength too, a very necessoiy quality. 

My host has been telling me to-night of the state 
of this part of Fiji when first he came here some years 
ago: then every town was at emnity with the next, 
and every one’s hand raised against his neighbour, 
simply for the reason that he was his neighbour. He 
tells me that the sound of the “ death Mi ” was a 
very frequent one tlieu, and was so well known that 
every one was aware of what was going on. Often, 
past liis little house, has he seen the canoes go down 
the river bearing gifts, ‘ cm one chief to another, of 
dead men for the oven, and someumes bloody joints, or 
limbs just torn from the victim, wrapped in fresh 
leaves, for the crown of a feast. These things were so 
frequent that they lost all horror at last from their 
very familiarity. 
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This morning my host procured me a canoe, and a 
boy to paddle it, to take me down this river to the 
Rewa, a very long day’s journey even with the current, 
but one that I have looked forward to for some time. 
What a merciful dispensation of Providence it is that 
we cannot foresee events: had I been able to do so 
I should not have anticipated with such pleasure the 
journey I had to make. I said good-bye to my host 
very early,- and descended to the river, where my canoe 
was moored to a pole stuck in the bank. I found the 
canoe to bo very small, and not at all a comfortable 
or safe one to look at, ajid I could only get one boy 
to paddle ; but off I started. These canoes are simply 
hollowed logs of wood that float on the water in a very 
unsafe manner, and are only kept moderately steady 
by the heavy outrigger of wood. Directly we two. 
stepped into this one, it sank until there was but an 
inch or so of the sides above water, so that we were 
compelled to sit very still: a sudden movement would 
inevitably have upset it 

It was a perfect morning, sunny, hot, and clear, and 
the scenery was very charming—flat on one side, and 
with a liigh tree-covered bank on the other—and for 
an hour or so we paddled comfortably down the quiet 
river. Farther down we came to most beautiful hills. 
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softer in outline than my conquered mountains, that 
are covered with bush, green and rich, to the very 
water’s edge, where tliey were doubled in the clear 
depth of the stream. We passed many native villages, 
happy-looking and clean, often noisy with the sound 
of the Mis, and surrounded with their great-leaved 
banana plantations, which waved in the river brec/ie 
Mice a verdant sea. Streams join the river here and 
there, and over the rocks pour shady little waterfalls, 
delightful to look upon, from their green dim bowers. 
Later on in the day we passed a maom...,jnt cascade, 
which lay back some way from the river; but I caught 
glimpses of it—as the canoe glide<], dreamlike, past— 
white and foaming, through .and over the darkness of 
the bush, as it dashes from its rocky cliff in three falls 
to the pool below. Now and then a bright bird Hashes 
out before us, and wild duck rise quacking from the 
river in numbers as the canoe disturbs them from the 
sedges. We met several canoes, some of them very 
large, one of wliich must have been sixty feet long; 
nine men, one behind the hei, were paddling it, and 
many more were sitting in it as well, ’'^h iy travel 
very quickly, even against the current, often punting 
at a good pace where the stream is sufficiently shallow; 
on the boughs that fasten the outrigger to the canoe 
lie poles of different lengths for that purpose. 

For three or four hours we proceeded calmly and 
monotonously enough, but about mid-day a stiff breeze 
sprang up, which was blowing strong against us, and 
broke up the still surface of the stream into great 
ripples which frequently flowed over the edges of our 
low-sunk canoe. I kept constantly baling with a rude 
bamboo scoop, but found I could not do it fast enough, 
and. the water gained upon us. Then my boy had 
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recourse to a clever trick to get rid of it, which very 
much surprised me at first, as I was sitting in front 
with my hack to the paddler. Hearing a queer rushing 
and splashing noise behind me, I turned round to see 
what was going on, and found that my boy had put 
down his paddle, and, carefully balancing himself on 
one leg, he lowered his body till his hands could rest 
on either side of our frail bark, and then with the leg 
that was free he scraped the bottom of the canoe, his 
huge foot seeming to completely fiU up the hollow, and 
sent the water flying out behind him in a truly 
astonishing manner. We progressed very slowly, and 
I much missed my two good boys, and wished that I 
had them with me instead of this one, who seems 
both stupid and careless. 

The wind gradually blew stronger and stronger, and, 
the ripples increasing to waves, we filled constantly, 
and it was one continuous bale to keep afloat, until at 
last, when wo had come to a rather open reach of the 
river, they were too much for us, and, completely filling 
the canoe, we sank like lead. I struck out for the 
.shore. Eemembering how infested this Eewa Eiver is 
with sharks I did not care to disport myself long in 
the water, but the boy stuck to the canoe, collected 
all the bundles, and, dragging them to the bank, swayed 
the canoe about from side to side till all the water 
gradually swilled out of it, when we re-entered it and 
proceeded. The boy has never smiled, nor seemed the 
least surprised at anything, so I suppose this is the 
usual manner of going down the Eewa. If it be so, 
I do not approve of the method, for I was as cold as ice. 
The wind, blowing up the river on to my saturated 
clothes, made me shiver with cold, and altogether it 
was very miserable. 
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It was a wretched journey, for hours we crept 
along under one bank and then under the other, 
wherever we thought the water was a little smoother, 
filling and baling, and then getting on a litile when 
the wind fell. The sun shone out for a short time 
when we reached the junction of the Wai-ni-Buka and 
the Waidina, which is very beautiful. A great cliff rises 
from the river, all clothed with beautiful creepers and 
wooded at the summit. The sky for a time was blue, 
and gorgeous parrots, green and crimson breasted, 
flitted amongst the trees. Tu the slov stream great 
golden balls, the shaddock’s fruit, were floating and 
whirling in the eddies beneath the bank. The river 
is broad, astonishingly broad where it is joined by the 
Waidina, which flows from tliat strange interior laud 
I have left. A heavy rain came on and wet me 
through again, and I learned how surprisingly cold 
one can be even in the tropics: I was literally blue 
and chattering. It is iuo.st fatiguing to sit in one of 
these small canoes, as the position is so very cramped. 
Especially uncomfortable T ourd it to-day, for when 
the canoe sank the little board I ’.ad to sit on floated 
off, and I have had to use since a couple of bamboos, 
which have tattooed me in a manner that feels painfully 
permanent. 

We began to get amongst white settlements in the 
afternoon, as- the flourishing sugar and other crops on 
the banks sliowed me. The level country is in ])laccs 
admirably suited for sugar growing, and this is, and 
wm be, I suppose, the staple produce of the liewa. I 
landed at ope of these plantations, being too cramped 
to sit longer, and walked through it, and a long way 
down the bank of the river, struggling through the 
dense reeds, and badly cutting myself in the old places 
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on ray ankles. I found the canoe some mile or two 
down the stream, and again proceeded in much the 
same way. We were nearly swamped two or three 
times, and were only saved from sinking by the boy 
jumping out into the stream, and staying there till I 
had haled all out. Although the rain fell in torrents 
all the afternoon, and although I was scarcely in a 
mood for admiration, I could not fail to see how 
beautiful parts of this river are, with now its high 
banks verdant with trees and then its level parts rich 
with waving crops of sugar-cane and maize. Late in 
the day, when we must have travelled many miles 
down the stream, signs of European occupation became 
much more frequent; large flat-bottomed punts passed 
us, for the carrying of the cane to the crushing mills 
farther down; and sometimes an European dwelling- 
house would peep out from the trees on the bank. 
The river is full of a bivalve shell-fish which is in 
great demand amongst the natives, and in one or two 
places I saw women working away in the water 
collecting a supper of this dainty for her lord and 
master. 

Fortunately the wind fell in the evening, or we 
should never have arrived at Lomaloma to-night, 
which we did, but long after dark. I was glad enough 
to find myself at this my destination, which is the 
first little settlement of whites one comes -to from the 
interior, for I was cramped with sitting so long in the 
canoe, numb with cold, wet through, and very hungry, 
not having broken my fast since the early morning. My 
costume by this time is so tattered and reduced as to 
be barely decent, so a little Maltese doctor, whom 
before I had seen in Levuka, has most kindly lent me 
clothes, from which a foot or so of wrist and ankle 
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j)rotrude at either end, so that I now look very like 
a boy that has vastly outgrown his garments. But 
what care I, they are dry and warm. Many people 
have come into the house, and all tell me that I may 
think myself very lucky to have arrived here safe and 
sound, for since the terrible outbreak of measlos in 
Fiji, some years ago, the people have in many parts 
relinquished their veneer of (Jhristianity and have 
returned to their old faith, believing their ancient 
gods to be angry with them; and of course with the 
new belief has gone the new ci'. ilisation. This applie.s 
only to some of the tribes, for the more distant ones 
have never wavered from the faith of old times. 
Nearly all the inhabitants of the place—not very many 
by-the-by—have come to see mo, and 1 am quite a 
little hero on the Rewa River for liaving acooinplisl'.od 
this difficult and dangerous journey. It has all 
been very wonderful, very delightful, and very exciting, 
but I must confess that civilisation, now that 1 hav(' 
a taste of it again, has certain charms of her own. 
Good-night. 

For several days I remained at ' omaloma, waiting 
for the little boat to arrive which was to take me back 
to Levuka, but she did not appear as soon as was 
expected. I passed a very (piiet time in that dull 
and somewhat ugly little place, which is built on the 
high bank of the river, and con.sists of the house i ,.Lay(al 
at, a little store, two or three wooden houses, and a 
sugar mill that was not working. All that 1 did was 
to visit a sugar plantation and see the imported labour 
boys hoeing the cane, as the doctor said I must give 
my feet entire rest if I wanted them to get well, as 
these Fiji wounds often remain unhealed for many 
months. I began to get anxious lest the little river- 

Y 
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boat should not arrive until too late for the mails 
from Levuka ; but one day, after many false alarms, the 
snorting little flat-bottomed craft came into sight, and 
I went aboard. We stopped to take in sugar at one 
mill, and then went down the river as far as Waimanu. 
Sugar is grown to a great extent on the banks, and 
there is plenty of ground yet unoccupied that is in 
every way suited to the cultivation of it. Whites are 
beginning to settle thickly about here, and a large mill 
is being erected for the crushing of the cane, which is 
produced annually in larger and larger quantities. 

Mosquitoes are terribly annoying on this river— 
worse almost than anywhere else I have been: they allow 
one no rest. I have been told a singular story, related 
to me as a fact, but for the truth of which I will not 
vouch, about a wondrous species of tree that attracts 
these pests to it, and which is completely covered, 
branches,- leaves, and trunk, with a black mass of 
them. I think, did I live here, I should cultivate a 
good many of them about my premises. 

A very large meeting of natives was going on at 
Navusa, a town close to which wc stopped for the 
night, in a large well-built English house. They told 
me that as many as three thousand Fijians had been at 
it. The whole river was alive with canoes when we 
were there, bringing in provisions for the immense 
crowd gathered at the meeting, and a fleet of them, of 
all sizes, lay fastened to the bamboos and poles driven 
into the mud of the bank. Two of Cakobau’s sons were 
there—^very fine, big men, and speaking English; and 
this morning one of them took me across to NaATisa, 
and we walked through the town and saw all the doings. 
At the place where we landed some magnificently carved 
canoes were lying—sea-gomg ones, that can sail in 
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the most wonderful maimer, even in bad weather. I 
could not quite discover what was the exact reason 
for this meeting, but the whole town was crowded with 
natives, all in full dress, and painted as to their faces, 
and dyed as to their hair, in the most marvellous 
fashion, which latter is immense in quantity, and 
dressed out in a manner that would be a credit to any 
barber. 

Andi Quilla, Cakobau’s daughter, is the chief of 
this district, and generally lives at hTavusa, but was 
away to-day at Bau. We went to hf*r large house, 
whose bank is literally gorgeous with ci-oDons, bigonias, 
and coleus, and there watched the game of lavo that 
was being played by a party of men along a mat 
stretched upon the floor. It v as just feeding time when 
I was in the town, and I saw the ovens opaned and 
the food taken out for distribution. A Fijian feast 
means profusion for all, even to waste. There must be 
much more cooked than all can cai, and every man 
must have more given to liim than he can consume, 
that he may have the exo’iisite gratification of wasting 
what is left. Never have I seer such piles of food. 
Baskets holding a hundredweight or so of dcdo were 
stacked together in scores, pigs roasted whole lay in 
great rows, regular walls of yaqom, were erected in 
places, and tobacco was plenteous; so that nothing was 
wanting to complete the Fijian paradise ex :' pt, per¬ 
haps, hakolo. 

I noticed in some of the houses where the men 
were lying waiting for their food that the fern-covered 
floor was roughly divided into little compartments by 
low rails, in which was just room for one. This was 
done, I suppose, to economise space. There were a 
good many Tongans about the town; not only their 
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features and lighter colour proclaiming their nationality, 
but their characteristic swinging gait as well. The most 
eastern islands of Fiji are under Tongan chiefs, and 
inhabited principally by immigrants from Tonga. In 
the eyes of the Fijian men the Tongan women are much 
better looking than the Fijian. This causes great 
jealousy and unhappiness amongst the Fijian ladies, 
because the men will take their wives from the fairest, 
as men always will do, and go to Tonga for women 
instead of choosing brides at home. 

The little steamer was ready to start soon after 
mid-day, and some one had to come across to Navusa 
to look after me and tell me that it was time to leave, 
so I had to quit the interesting scene, though I did so 
with regret. Cakobau’s son saw me safe on board, 
and stood waving an affectionate adieu as we loft the 
bank. He is a big and handsome man, and is, I am 
told, a regular Don Juan. All day long we have 
been slowly steaming down the river, past rich-looking 
clearings and by thriving plantations, where, I suppose, 
white men will live and flourish when the last poor 
Fijian has passed away for ever. At one place in the 
broad, but at times shallow river, we steamed through 
a narrow cutting which had been made years ago by 
the Fijians to get into another branch of the stream 
and surprise an enemy. This cutting—put to a very 
different purpose now—saves time if the steamer takes 
it on her way to the llewa mouth. This second 
stream was very narrow, and we were constantly 
running into the banks, as it twists and turns very 
suddenly. Flocks of boys were bathing here, and flung 
themselves into our wake that they might rise and fall 
on the mimic waves made by our paddles. The river 
became very beautiful again when we once more 
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reached the main stream: grand bush on either side, 
dense and mysterious, its darker verdure fringed at 
the water’s edge with banks of mangrove of a light 
and lovely green. 

We did not reach the mouth of the river, which i.s 
divided into many outlets, until sunset; and navigation 
amongst the coral reefs and patches which fringe these 
shores not being practicable at nig]it, we did not try to 
cross to Ovalau, but steamed a little way out to sea and 
anchored in the lee of a lovely little islet, covered with 
a glorious group of palms. Behind thi-^ the sun has 
set most grandly, the trees growing darxei and blacker 
against a sky of tender green, until the full moon lias 
silvered tlieii' waving plumes, now that the sky had 
darkened to its deepest blue. It is a perfect night, and 
I have kept awake watching the outlines of the Viti 
Levu Mountains behind me, and of Ovalau's great 
peak in front, which still nro visible, though dim and 
visionary, unwilling to hisc the beauty of the night, as 
perhaps to-morrow I shall find letters which will call 
me away for ever from such scenes as this. 

Next day I was bacK. xU Lev"ka, and my travels 
for a time were ended. Every one thinks . Lave done 
a rather foolhardy thing in thus crossing Viti Levu 
alone; and my friends received me gladly, as nows 
has just come clown from Nadi that a luau has been 
killed and eaten in Colo. His murder and ' vial (to 
put it politely) mu.st have taken place ju.sfc whilst I was 
there; and my friends, not knovving whethei’ it was a 
white man or a native, were very anxious about me. 
All they could learn was that a man had been killed, 
cooked, and eaten, and that a native missionary, who 
had gone on a proselytising journey up amongst them, 
had been forced, under threats of death, to eat part of 
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him too, which in my opinion is an exquisite joke. 
This man, under pretence of going to wash his hands 
at a stream after the feast, escaped to Nadi, and the 
story, without details, was brought down here by the 
Alarm. 

Although one stHl hears terrible stories of this 
kind as happening amongst theFyians,! greatlyquestion 
whether it would not be better for them to be left 
completely alone in their old savagedom than to be 
forcibly invaded by us, settled upon, civilised, and to 

become-extinct. It is to me a very terrible thought 

that where we take in one hand knowledge of a better 
and a higher life, we, with the other, give them 
death. Sad though it be, yet true it is, that every¬ 
where in Polynesia and Australasia, where tlie white 
man has possession, the same tale is told: each census 
taken shows a less return. In Australia a few years 
hence—a very few—there will be no aborigine; in 
Tasmarda the work is already done; in New Zealand 
the noble Maori lingers yet, but as civilisation gradu¬ 
ally creeps into his last fastnesses, consumption and 
other ills unknown before creep with it too, and a few 
generations hence, should nothing be done to stay it, 
his race will be as extinct as the dodo or his own 
gigantic moa. From Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands, 
from the north and from the south, the same tale 
comes: it seems as though the race were doomed. 
Though our Exertions are for their prosperity—though 
we legislate for them as for ourselves, though we teach 
them, educate them, or what we will—the very presence 
of the white man seems fatal to the brown. 

My travels in this part of the world are now, I 
fear, over, and I am safe in the’ midst of civilisation 
once more, sorry that my life of adventure is finished. 
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but happy in having seen and enjoyed so much. 
Though the travel is ended and the Pacific and her 
lovely islands are to me now things of the past, their 
loveliness is my own, and my bright remembrance of 
them a possession of which no one can deprive me. 
To my last day I shall be glad I have visited those 
golden isles and summer seas, and shall often, in duller 
climes and more prosaic days, revel in their tropic life 
and heat and sunshine, for truly— 

“ A thing of beauty a joy for ever.” 


TUB END. 
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